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Tracic THING ... to forget your tickets for the big event! But 
it’s almost as bad to forget your Calobar Sun Glasses! For if 
you've ever owned a pair of these optically ground and polished 
sun glasses you know how they let you enjoy every minute of 


action ... completely and comfortably! 


Precision made Calobar lenses admit plenty of “seeing” light 
while protecting against blinding sun glare. They also absorb 
both infra-red (heat) rays and ultra-violet (sunburn) rays. 


Their Ful-Vue frames are as comfortable as they are smart. 
Calobar Sun Glasses can now be obtained in new smart 
styles: Face Form, Bow Tie, Upsweep and Harlequin—through 


those who render professional eye service. 
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A down-East windjammer cruise for amateur salts 


TWO WEEKS BEFORE THE MAST 


BY LARRY FRITZ 


THE TWO-MASTED SCHOONER Eva S. Culli- 
son is heeled over as she beats up a narrow 
thoroughfare of deep water along Maine’s 
island-studded coastal waterways. Her 
white hull and sails add the final, exciting 
clement to a picture of sparkling, sunlit 
spray, vistas of cool spruce islands, and 
clouds racing aloft. 

The crew on deck is unlike any other to 
be found aboard New England schooners. 
The men in shorts and girls in slacks and 
halters are secretaries, teachers, doctors, 
nurses, engineers, civil employees. and 
businessmen. They all have one thing in 
common, the desire to voyage in sail, and 
they are doing just that for two weeks on a 
windjammer cruise. They are paying to 
serve two weeks before the mast. 

To men and women office-bound the 
rest of the year, the transfer from desk to 
deck represents adventure, and the ad- 
venture is given fillip by the fact that the 
schooner has no fixed destination. 

















Exercise is made painless through nov- 
elty. Witness the three new jib hands, two 
men and a girl, squinting skyward from 
the lee of the forward bulwarks, watch- 
ing the gilded eagle on the mast top race 
against a small, sun-drenched cloud. 

“Ready about!” the captain shouts, 
and the three seamen hurry to their posts 
in the bows. 

**Hard-a-lee!” he shouts. A girl at the 
helm spins the brass-tipped spokes. The 
three jib hands forward are busy for a mo- 
ment before the jib begins to draw again 
and the vessel swings on to a new course. 

Smooth handling of jibs is no great 
trick for yachtsmen. The Eva S. Cullison, 
however, is no yacht. Her halyards are 
stiff three-quarter-inch rope, and heavy 
chain makes up the outer part of her 
flying-jib sheet. What is more, the two 
boys and girl handling the Cullison’s 
headsails are no yachtsmen. 

Only a few days before, self-conscious 
in their city clothes and city pallor, they 
had climbed out of a bus in Camden, a 
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--- you can’t miss when 





you use 


When you just have to get a pic- 
ture, you need to work quickly. Be- 
cause there’s just a_ split-second 
when your picture is right. Shoot too 
soon, and you miss that breath- 
taking click of the unusual picture— 
too late, and you miss your action. 

But you can’t miss when your 
camera is an Argoflex. Your full- 
sized view-finder shows you the pic- 
ture exactly as your film takes it. 
You follow your action through your 
finder, in full film size. No glancing 
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America’s First Twin-Lens Camera 


argofLex"! 


from object to finder—and vice versa. 
You always see what you’re getting. 

The Argoflex method puts a new 
sense of certainty in all your picture 
taking. You know you’re on “‘target’’ 
because your Argoflex view-finder 
(8 to 10 sizes larger than the average) 
shows you. See the improved Argo- 
flex at your camera dealer’s. Get the 
look and feel of this improved pre- 
cision-built twin-lens camera. You'll 
agree with the experts, that for bet- 
ter pictures, better get an Argoflex. 


ARGOFLEX MEANS— 


Better Composition: because you see the pic- 
ture before you take it. No cutting off, or 
leaving out part of the subject. The picture 
you see...is the picture you get. 


Exact Focus: Turning one simple control 
until the image is sharp, automatically pives 
the right focus. Then snap the picture! No 
uess work—no fuzzy or blurred out-of- 
ocus negatives. 


Coated Lens, of course: Your Argoflex is now 
available with coated lens. It admits vastly 
more light. That means brighter, clearer 
pictures every time you shoot. 


Other Argofiex Features: Film size: 120 or 
620. That means not just 8 exposures, but 
12. Shutter speed 1/10th to 1/200th. Lens: 
£4.5. Focusing range: 3}4 feet to infinity. 
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Photo by Arthur C. Allen, for Comp Leelanau 


Get the new, improved 
GE EXPOSURE METER 


Guide your camera to perfectly exposed pictures every 
time—with the new, improved G-E exposure meter. Easy 
to use. Amazingly accurate. Sharply directional measure- 
ment—sees what your camera sees. And now lighter, 
sturdier, with the new easier-to-read dial. A wonderful 
gift. See the new G-E meter at photo dealers... it's 3 
meters in one! General Electric, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Type DW-58 $262 Federal tox included 
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geranium-decked little town on the south 
shore of Maine’s Penobscot Bay. For all 
they knew then, a lazy jack was some sort 
of newfangled hammock, and sheets, 
something to sleep between. Their previ- 
ous maritime experience was diversified — 
one had done some fishing in a power 
launch, another had voyaged by ferry to 
Hoboken, the third had rowed a boat in a 
St. Louis park. 

These three are typical of hundreds of 
sea-hungry Americans who come not only 
from the Eastern coast but also from land- 
locked states to make these two-week voy- 
ages aboard Frank Swift’s schooners, rem- 
nants of a great chapter in our maritime 
history. They are old-time Yankee mer- 
chantmen, tall sparred, clipper bowed, 
hempen rigged and able. 

The owner of the Cullison and several 
other coastal craft is one of those fortunate 
men who have found a way to make their 
hobby, old sailing vessels, earn their living. 

The depression laid up much of 
America’s shipping, and like many sea- 
faring men Swift had to go back to the 
land to support his family. What he 
really wanted, though, was to get a 
coasting schooner and carry freight up 
and down the Eastern seaboard. But the 
scarce cargoes of those days were moving 
in faster, powered vessels. 

Instead of freight, why not carry pas- 
sengers? There must be thousands of peo- 
ple who shared his love for towering masts 
and straining sails. Would they pay for 
the privilege of roughing it on an old 
schooner? 

He managed to charter an old schooner 
and then set about its conversion. Op- 
erating on a shoestring, Swift kept changes 
toa minimum. He cleaned out the holds, 
divided them into cabins, and put in 
bunks with mattresses on wire springs. 
Separate companionways with sliding 
hatches gave each cabin access to the 


Everybody takes a trick 
at the helm 





deck and sunlight. A messroom and salon 
was provided in the hold aft of the gal- 
ley—two rough board tables and benche 
some shelves and a skylight. Washing fy. 
cilities consisted of two water barrels op 
deck and a nest of enamel wash basins 

He gave his passengers only the bares 
necessities. They brought their own bed. 
ding. They brought their old clothes and 
left their spectator sportswear at home 
To those who wrote wanting to know in 
advance whether they could be sure they 
would find congenial people on board, he 
answered that they probably would not. 
His passengers are adaptable and willing 
to roll up their sleeves. 

From the first the enthusiasm of the 
landlubbers proved his idea sound. Swift 
charges $55 dollars per person per week, 
and in the eleventh year of the Wind- 

jammer Cruises his schooners are usy- 
ally booked up a month in advance. 

One reason he is booked ahead is that 
Captain Swift will not expand his facili- 
ties. He really didn’t want the last three 
schooners he bought, but when he saw 
these old coasters and realized they were 
about to be scrapped, he just couldn’ 
let the old girls down. 

Aboard the schooners, crews consist 
only of captain, mate, cook and mess boy, 
since windjammer passengers make their 
beds, wash dishes, prepare vegetables and 
soon learn to stand a trick at the helm 
and handle the sails. 

Life aboard the Cullison began, sur- 
prisingly enough, with a cheerful and 
raucous Southern voice. It was Katsie, 
the “‘mess boy” from Georgia and wife of 
the cook. She beat on the hatch covers, 
shouting, “C’mon y’all—fuhst call for 
breakfus’, fuhst come, fuhst served.” 

Men and women in shorts, in dunga- 
rees, in slacks and in bathing suits came 
on deck, stretching and exchanging good 

mornings. Everybody proceeded to wash 
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at the ship’s rail while a couple of hardy 
guils, usually those who had not previ- 
ously dipped a toe in Maine’s frigid wa- 
yers, dived in for a swim. It was no 
trouble to put down a breakfast of fruit 
juice, coffee, eggs, rolls and oatmeal. 
Just about the time the first ones started 
to get up from the long benches, Lee 
Henderson, the Connecticut Yankee cook, 
poked his face through the galley transom 
protesting that he had a lot more eggs and 
rolls that he’d been keeping hot. 

Then Captain Swift’s voice boomed 
down the companionway, “Can I have 
a couple of hands to help Kip with the 
anchor?” 

It takes muscle to get the Eva S. Culli- 
gn under way. Weighing anchor, hoisting 
ails, trimming sheets, coiling halyards 
kept the men busy, while below decks the 
women washed dishes and in half an hour 
had the messroom shipshape. But that’s 
the only time the men are not expected to 
busy themselves with a towel. Work done, 
there’s free time to read, absorb more 
nautical lore or just laze in the sun. 

Seventeen people don’t crowd the deck 
space of a ninety-foot schooner. And a 
perfect spot for solitary contemplation is 
the slowly cantering tip of the jib boom. 
Seated astride there, more than thirty feet 
out over the water .. . what a place to while 
away hours, watching the sharp cutwater 
cleave the waves, turning them back on 
themselves in translucent green furls! 

Cruising in protected waters among the 
spruce-covered islands of Penobscot, Blue 
Hill, and Frenchman’s Bays, the con- 
verted Yankee merchantmen are never in 
ahurry to get any particular place. When 
twoor three schooness of the Windjammer 
Fleet anchor for the night in the same 
harbor, usually a small island village, 


rowboat-calling among them results in a 
song bout, a shore sortie to a local barn 
dance, perhaps a card game. 

What the windjammers may lack in 
luxurious service they make up in good 
fare. Steaks, chops, roasts, or fowl in huge 
portions meet appetites whose growth in 
the salt air at first embarrasses their own- 
ers. No fish is ever stocked aboard the 
schooners because they make a point of 
visiting Stonington with its huge lobster 
pounds, perhaps Belfast with its near-by 
clam flats, or Bass Harbor with its abun- 
dance of fresh-caught mackerel or cod. 

In the right sort of harbor, if the tide is 
out, the cruisers supply their own clams. 
An hour’s barefooted oozing on tidal flats 
by clam-raking passengers and crew fills 
the cook’s washtub of sea water, soon bub- 
bling over a driftwood fire on the rocks. 
Or after a call at a Jobstering harbor the 
schooner may sail on to anchor at some 
isolated, rocky cove. While some passen- 
gers swim or stroll along the shore, others 
watch the cook start a fire. On top of an 
iron grill he heaps alternate layers of sea- 
weed and ocean-fresh lobsters. 

A few fishing enthusiasts always throw 
their lines overboard the moment the 
anchor is down. Occasionally a good haul 
of pollock, flounder, or hake provides the 
main course for the next meal. But fisher- 
men do not pay too much attention to 
their lines when the dusk descends on the 
water and the summer night begins to 
exert its spell. 

Both day and night aboard a cruising 
schooner leave memories long after a holi- 
day is ended. And when the last passen- 
gers from the last cruise, old salts now, ask 
Captain Swift what he plans for his own 
vacation, his answer is not surprising. 
Why, at the end of the season he simply 
packs his own family aboard one of the 
smaller schooners and goes off for a two 
or three week sail. ® 
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“U-TURN” 
FLEXIBILITY 
Perfect Support 
Without Confinement 


Slip your feet into a pair of Allen Edmonds and feel the ex‘ra 
comfort, the extra ease. Exclusive Osteo-path-ik Nailess Construc- 
tion does it—eliminates foot-torturing “breaking-in.” And don't 
overlook the front-and-center styling by America’s leading 
designers! 
Shown: “The Skos" at $10.00 ($10.50 West of the Rockies). See Clas- 
sified Telephone Directory under Allen Edmonds for dealer or 
order direct. Send for booklet, “The Shoe of Tomorrow," Dept. HA. 


ALLEN EDMONDS + BELGIUM, WISCONSIN 
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August is a month of hayric 


TREES HANG HEAVY with yellow pears. 
Plums, magenta and crimson, fall into the 
cool grass. Purple grapes are no longer 
able to hide behind dark heavy leaves. 
Cars leave trails of dust along country 
roads between intensely golden fields of 
ripening wheat. Gardens blaze with pop- 
pies. It is August and the earth flaunts 
the produce of its fecundity, immodestly 
drunk with the sweetness of the harvest. 

It is August and cities are listless 
and deserted. Offices close eariy on Fri- 
day afternoon. Workers arrive late on 
Monday morning, tired and sunburned 
from Sunday’s golf and swimming and 
the last-minute dash back to the city. 
For this is the time when Americans take 
play more seriously than work. It is the 
time for county fairs, country hayrides 
and corn-on-the-cob. It is also the time 
for double-headers, horse races and noisy 
beer parties. It is the happy time when 
children sit under gushing fire hydrants 
contemplating soft asphalt streets until 
the tinkle of the ice cream man’s bell 
sends them scurrying home for a dime. 

Preoccupation with the weather is one 
of August’s pastimes. While thunder- 
storms come with quick violence and heat 
waves roam across North America, cy- 
clones are stirring the Caribbean and 
monsoons swing in over India. It is the 
rainy season in New Zealand, wintertime 
in South America. And while Fort Yukon, 
Alaska, records a hundred in the shade, 
the temperature in Little America is as 
far below zero as ours is above. 

In the United States, June twenty-first 
is the day when the sun has come as far 
north as it can and its rays are most direct, 
but it takes many weeks for the earth’s 
crust to absorb enough heat to stay hot. 
Consequently, in August the days are 
growing shorter and the sunshine weaker, 
but the earth and air and water have at 
last caught up with June’s brilliant heat. 

In cities August is the time when “Hot 
enough for you?” is substituted for “How 
do you do?” One school of thought is that 
this phrase more than the heat and hay 
fever drives citizens to the mountains and 
seashores. At any rate they go. In Eng- 
land, Parliament adjourns for the pheas- 
ant-shooting season. Here it is the open 
season for bass, perch, mosquitoes, chig- 
gers and all manner of deep-sea fish. 

For those who can forget the heat, Au- 
gust is a marvelous time for star-gazing. 
About once a minute around August 
twelfth, a meteor darts across the sky from 
the Constellation Perseus; if you are up 
early you can see Sirius, the Dog Star, rise 
in conjunction with the sun. And you will 
remember that Dog Days originated in 
Egypt, where the rising of Sirius coincided 
with the summer solstice and the over- 


flowing of the Nile. Thus in Egypt, Siriys 
was linked with the prosperity brought by 
a swollen river, while the Romans looked 
upon the star as a bad omen, heralding 
the most unhealthy period of the year, 
The Roman superstition has lingered. 

August derives its name from Emperor 
Augustus. The Emperor, in revising Julius 
Caesar’s reformed calendar, rechristened 
the month in honor of himself. The Anglo- 
Saxons called August the Weod-monath, 
or the month when weeds flourish. To 
hay-fever victims it is still just that; spe- 
cifically, ragweed month. The Sioux In- 
dians knew August as the moon when 
calves grow hair. But the most descriptive 
name August ever had was Thermidor, 
applied by the French after their Revo- 
lution. Nobody seemed to get the connec- 
tion, however, so the practical French re- 
instated the older appellation. 

Inertia, rather than necessity, is the 
mother of invention in August. It was 
during this hot month that people got fed 
up with walking all the way to the post 
office to mail a letter and somebody de- 
vised a street mailbox. Robert Fulton 
sailed his labor-saving steamboat, Cler- 
mont, up the Hudson in August. Colum- 
bus picked that time to begin his search 
for a short cut to India. 

The first World War began in August, 
and August, 1945, saw the end of World 
War II. Three countries—Bolivia, Switz 
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erland, Ecuador—won their independ- 
ence in August. It was in August, 1812, 
that the U. S. frigate Constitution won 
its first great battle. 

Among the notables born in August 
there is an overwhelming majority of 
writers. August gave us Melville, Shelley, 
Tennyson, Dryden, Galsworthy, Scott, 
Tolstoy, Goethe, De Quincey, Rupert 
Brooke, Knut Hamsun, Bret Harte and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Of all these 
literati, none ex- 
pressed muchinterest 
in the month except 
Izaak Walton. He 
advised people to lay 
aside their business 
and go a-fishing. 


NATIONWIDE 


auc. 14 First anniversary, V-J Day 
19 National Aviation Day 
26 Soldiers’ Hospital Day 


NEW ENGLAND 


auc. 1-11 Berkshire Symphonic Festival, 
Tanglewood, Mass. 
3 Northwestern Connecticut dog 
show, Torrington 
4 Mixed golf foursomes 
competition, Bridgeport, Conn. 
5-10 Fair, Bangor, Me. 
7 Golf tournament, New Britain, 
Conn. 


August 
Almanac 


Fairs and fiestas fill vacation calendar 


10 Dog show, Great Barrington, 


11 


Mass. 

Archery tournament, 

Niantic, Conn. 

Pro-amateur golf tournament, 
Torrington, Conn. 

Dog show, Newport, R.I. 

Old Home Week, Cabot, Vt. 
Fair, Barton, Vt. 

Old Home Week throughout 
New Hampshire 

Archery tournament, Danbury, 
Conn. 

Fair, Marshfield, Mass. 

Lawn bowling tournament, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Fair, Cornish, Me. 

Fair, Lyndonville, Vt. 
Amateur golf competition, 
Salem, Mass. 

Dog show, Hamilton, Mass. 
Horse show, Bethlehem, Conn. 
Champlain Valley Exposition, 
Essex Junction, Vt. 

Fair, Canaan, N.H. 

Fair, Pittsfield, N.H. 

Horse show and country fair, 
Hamburg, Conn. 

Fair, Middlefield, Mass. 

2 Fair, Lancaster, N.H. 


NORTHEAST 


Invitation Rodeo, 
Warrensburg, N.Y. 

Bayside Yacht Club race to 
Block Island and return, Long 
Island, N.Y. 

Horse show, St. James Church, 
My Lady’s Manor, Baltimore 
County, Md. 

Old Fiddlers Picnic, Lenape 
Park, near West Chester, Pa. 
Community sings, each Sunday, 
Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, 
N.Y. 

Fair, Gouverneur, N.Y. 

Fair, Bedford, Pa. 

Harness races, Goshen, N.Y. 


Country Fair, Hamburg, Conn. 





Mountain Music Festival, Asheville, N.C. 
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TRAILER COACHES ARE 
HOUSING THOUSANDS 
OF FAMILIES TODAY 


Like the Grays, thousands of American 
families are finding that a modern, 
efficiently-arranged trailer coach pro- 
vides every facility of a modern home... 
coupled with the mobility of an auto- 
mobile, plus freedom from unnecessary 
obligation and expense. Coaches made 
by TCMA members are completely 
furnished; have real beds, kitchens, 
built-in closets. No wonder these mo- 
bile homes are being used from coast 
to coast to ease the need for small- 
family dwellings! 


















ALMA © AMERICAN * COLONIAL « CO- 
LUMBIA © CONTINENTAL © DUO © ELCAR « 
GLIDER * HOWARD « INDIAN * IRONWOOD « 
LASALLE © LIBERTY © LIGHTHOUSE © LUXOR 
MAIN LINE © MODERN © NATIONAL ¢ NEW 
MOON © OWOSSO « PALACE « PAN AMER- 
ICAN @ PLATT © PRAIRIE SCHOONER * ROY- 
CRAFT © SCHULT © STREAMLITE * SUPERIOR © 
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“It’s fun to entertain in our comfort- 
able home,” says Mrs. Gray, “and 
since both Ronald and I are busy with 
our studies at Indiana University, we 
appreciate the ease of keeping house 
in a trailer coach. Even cooking is 
simple in our fully-equipped kitchen.” 


TODAY you can get a modern, roomy 
trailer coach for housing (thanks to 
all-out efforts of the manufacturers). 
Long-term financing is available. Con- 
sult a dealer handling coaches bearing 
the TCMA Emblem. 


..» AND TOMORROW like Dr. and Mrs. Pray, 
of Jackson, Mich. and Florida (at left) you will find 
your trailer coach valuable for vacation use. 


WRITE FOR BEAUTIFUL FREE BOOK 
Send for colorful, 20-page book, “Live and Play 
the Trailer Coach Way.” It gives you the detailed 
advantages of trailer coach ownership. (Individu- 
als and communities interested in the profit-oppor- 
tunities possible in operating a Trailer Coach Park 
—write for details.) 

TRAILER COACH MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 610, 111 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 2, lil. 





5-31 Horse racing, Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y. 
6-9 Fair, Whitney Point, N.Y. 
6-10 Fair, Caledonia, N.Y. 
6-19 Grand Circuit Races, 
Goshen, N.Y. 
7 Hambletonian Stakes Day, 
Goshen, N.Y. (See page 33.) 
7-17 Fair, Flourtown, Pa. 
10 Horse show, Westminster, Md. 
11-22 New York Yacht Club cruise 
race, Long Island Sound, N.Y. 
12-17 Fair, Lowville, N.Y. 
12-17 Fair, Batavia, N.Y. 
12-17 Fair, Marlinton, W. Va. 
12-17 Tioga Valley Fair, Tioga, Pa. 
13-16 Fair and exposition, Butler, Pa. 
13-17 Fair, Ithaca, N.Y. 
15 Pageant of the Feast of the 
Green Corn, Ticonderoga, N.Y. 
17 Long Green horse show and 
carnival, Hyde, Md. 
18-25 Chemung County Fair, 
Elmira, N.Y. 
19-24 Fair, Hamburg, N.Y. 
19-24 State Fair, Lewisburg, W. Va. 
19-24 Fair, Sutton, W. Va. 
20-22 Silver Lake Fair, Pike, N.Y. 
20-24 Fair, Mercer, Pa. 
21-23 Fair, Norwich, N.Y. 
22-24 Fair, Greensburg, Pa. 
22-24 Southern Appalachian 
Industrial Exhibit, Bluefield, 
W. Va. 
23-24 Fair, Tiona, Pa. 
25-29 Fair, Centre Hall, Pa. 
27-30 Fair, Pennsboro, W. Va. 
27-30 Fair, Westport, N.Y. 
27-31 Fair, Ballston Spa, N.Y. 
28 Baby parade, Asbury Park, N.J. 
30-sepT. 8 U.S. Lawn Tennis Association 
Championships, West Side Ten- 
nis Club, Forest Hills, N.Y. 
31 Horse show, Hampstead, Md. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


auc. 3 Green Bay cruise week, 
Escanaba yacht race, 
Menominee to Escanaba, Mich. 
3-4 Water Carnival, Weyauwega, 
Wis. 
3-14 Pop concerts, Public Hall, 
Cleveland, O. 
5-10 Fair, Marshall, Ill. 
5-10 Fair, Greencastle, Ind. 
5-17 National roque tournament, 
Decatur, IIl. 
6 Ephraim regatta, Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis. 
6-9 Fair, Kankakee, Ill. 
6-10 Moultrie-Douglas County Fair, 
Arthur, II. 
Northern Wisconsin District 
Fair, Chippewa Falls 
7-8 Allen County 4-H Club Fair, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
7-9 Fair, Woodsfield, O. 
8-10 Old Reliable Germantown Fair, 
Germantown, Ky. 
9-10 4-H Club roundup, Antigo, Wis. 
Laurel County Homecoming, 
Levi Jackson Wilderness Road 
State Park, near London, Ky. 
9-18 State Fair, Springfield, Ill. 
10 Esquire’s All-American baseball 
game, Wrigley Field, Chicago, 
Ill. 
10-14 National field archers’ 
tournament, Allegan, Mich. 
12 Fair, Mason, Mich. 


12-15 Interlake yacht regatta, 
Put in Bay, O. 
12-17 Women’s Western golf 
tournament, Cleveland, O. 
(See page 18.) 
12-18 Tri-State Fair, Superior, Wis, 
13-16 International Guitar League 
music festival, Cincinnati, O, 
14-17 Fair, Rising Sun, Ind. 
15-18 Fair, Rice Lake, Wis. 
17 Music festival, Soldiers’ Field, 
Chicago, Ill. 
20-23 Fair, Fairbury, Ill. 
21-24 Fair, Elnora, Ind. 
21-24 Fair, London, Ky. 
21-24 4-H Fair, Sandusky, Mich. 
22-24 Fair, Glenwood City, Wis. 
25-31 Fair, Wapakoneta, O. 
26-30 Fair, Bridgeport, Ill. 
26-31 Fair, Princeton, Ind. 
26-sEPT. 2 State Fair, Du Quoin, IIl, 
28-31 Volunteer Fire Department’s 
victory homecoming and ox 
roast, Gibsonburg, O. 
28-sePT. 1 National championship fly 
and bait casting tournament, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
30-sepT. 2 Fair, Mazon, IIl. 
31-sept. 2 Air races, Municipal 
Airport, Cleveland, O. 
(See page 18.) 
31-sepT. 2 Alexandria fair and night 
horse show, Alexandria, Ky. 


SOUTHEAST 


auc. 1-3 Mountain dance and folk 
festival, Asheville, N.C. 
1-8 Biltmore Forest men’s golf 
tournament, Asheville, N.C. 
2-3 Horse show, 
Blowing Rock, N.C. 
4 Boat races, Guntersville, Ala. 
8-10 Coastal festival, featuring 
maritime events, Morehead 
City, N.C. 
8-15 Biltmore Forest ladies’ golf 
tournament, Asheville, N.C. 
21-24 Fair, Lebanon, Tenn. 
21-24 Fair, Tasley, Va. 
29-31 Fair, New Albany, Miss. 


SOUTHWEST 


Auc. 2 Old Pecos dance, 
Jemez Pueblo, N.M. 
2-4 American Legion’s cowboys’ 
reunion, Las Vegas, N.M. 
4 Smoke ceremonials and dances, 
Prescott, Ariz. 
4 Summer Corn Dance, 
Santo Domingo, N.M. 
8-10 Fair, Hatfield, Ark. 
10 Summer Corn Dance, 
Picuris Pueblo, N.M. 
10 San Lorenzo Fiesta, Penasco 
and Picuris Pueblo, N.M. 
12 Santa Clara Day dances, 
Santa Clara, N.M. 
12-16 Bear Club Rodeo, Waco, Tex. 
14-15 Fiesta of the Church of Our 
Lady, Belen, N.M. 
15 Green Corn dance, 
Zia Pueblo, N.M. 
15-18 Intertribal Indian Ceremonial, 
Gallup, N.M. 
31-sepr. 2 Annual Fiesta, Santa Fe, N.M. 


MIDDLE WEST 


auc. 2-4 Days of ’76 pageant, 
Deadwood, S.D. 
(See July Howay.) 
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6-8 Agricultural Fair, Paris, Mo. 

‘40-11 Black Hills motor classic, 
Sturgis, S.D. 

12-15 Shelby County Fair, Harlan, Ia. 

13-18 Annual Mississippi Valley Fair, 
Davenport, Ia. 

14-16 Fair, Rock Rapids, Ia. 

15-17 Butler County Fair, Allison, Ia. 

16-17 River pageant and flower show, 
Red Wing, Minn. 

19-22 Fair, Eldon, Ia. 

20-22 Fair, Osawatomie, Kan. 

21-23 Fair, Algona, Ia. 

21-23 Fair, Onaga, Kan. 

26-28 Fair, Parker, $.D. 

29 Quad County Old Settlers’ 

reunion, Mulvane, Kan. 

30-31 Homecoming days, Burke, S.D. 


31-sepT. 2 The Key City Rodeo, 


Sturgis, S.D. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


auc.1-3 Rodeo, Grand Junction, Colo. 


1-3 Central Montana Fair, 
Lewistown, Mont. 
2-4 Rodeo and race meet, 
Walsenburg, Colo. 
5-10 North Montana Fair, 
Great Falls, Mont. 


* 6-sepT. 14 Horse racing, Del Mar, Calif. 


8 Junior Rodeo, 
Grand Junction, Colo. 
10-11 Spanish Trails fiesta rodeo, 
Durango, Colo. 
10-11 Pioneer Festival 4-H Fair, 
Loveland, Colo. 
Arapaho Glacier hike, 
near Boulder, Colo. 
11 National trout derby, 
Livingston, Mont. 
11-17 Lipton Cup Regatta, 
Grand Lake, Colo. 
12-18 Pikes Peak open and amateur 
golf tournament, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
14-16 Kids’ rodeo, La Junta, Colo. 
21-23 Boulder County livestock show, 
Longmont, Colo. 
21-23 Fair Rodeo, Sterling, Colo. 


1 


— 


21-sepT. 2 Days of °49, Salida, Colo. 


22-24 Big Horn Basin Fair, 
Powell, Wyo. 

24-25 Fort Collins open and amateur 
golf invitation, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 

26-31 Colorado State Fair, 
Pueblo, Colo. 

29-31 Eastern Montana Fair, 
Miles City, Mont. 

30-31 Fair, Afton, Wyo. 


FAR WEST 


Auc.1-8 National water-ski races and 


parade of lights, Big Bear Lake, 


Calif. 
2-4 Cowboys’ Reunion, 
Las Vegas, Nev. 


4 State championship yacht 
regatta, near San Diego, Calif. 

7-18 Festival of Arts, 

Laguna Beach, Calif. 

8-10 Old Spanish Days fiesta, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
(See page 25.) 

8-15 Huckleberry Feast, Warm 
Springs Indian Reservation, 
near Madras, Ore. 

9-11 Flax Festival, Mt. Angel, Ore. 

11 Annual kayak races, 
Huntington Beach, Calif. 





21-25 Lassen County annual livestock 
show and rodeo, 
Susanville, Calif. 
22 Art show and fiesta ranchero, 
Santa Paula, Calif. 
22-25 Southwest Fair, Chehalis, 
Wash. 
22-25 Community Fair, 
Cheney, Wash. 
23-25 Centennial celebration, 
Cathlamet, Wash. 
24-25 Rodeo, Alturas, Calif. 
25 Soap-box derby, 
Huntington Beach, Calif. 
25-26 Redwood Empire Rodeo, 
Eureka, Calif. 
26-sePpT. 2 National women’s open golf 
tournament, Spokane, Wash. 
30-31 Dahlia show, 
San Leandro, Calif. 
31 Olympic Games, 
National City, Calif. 
31-sepr. 2 Concord-Mt. Diablo Trail 
Ride, Concord, Calif. 


CANADA 


auc. 2-5 Ski Line hikers (made up of 
members of the Alpine Club, 
Vancouver, British Columbia) 
camp in Canadian Rockies 
3 Canadian Canoe Association 
Dominion Championships, 
Otterburn Park, Quebec 
4-10 Centenary Celebrations, 
Kingston, Ontario 
5-10 Canadian Amateur Golf Cham- 
pionship, Edmonton, Alberta 
6-9 Golf tournament, Banff, Alberta 
7 Regatta, Dartmouth Lakes, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
8-11 $12,500 Open Golf Champion- 
ships, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
13-16 Provincial Exhibition and Old 
Home Week, Summerside, 
Prince Edward Island 
20-23 Golf tournament, Banff, Alberta 
20-24 Horse Races, Edmonton, 
Alberta 
27-30 Central Nova Scotia exhibition, 
Truro, Nova Scotia 
30-sepT. 8 Quebec provincial exposition, 
Quebec, Quebec 


CENTRAL 
and SOUTH AMERICA 


auc. 6 Independence Day in Bolivia 
6 Feast in honor of the image of 
the Christ of the Chapel. Fire- 
works, dances and bazaar, Sal- 
tillo, State of Coahuila, Mexico 
28 Traditional fair and Aztec 
dances, Tlalp4n, Distrito 
Federal, Mexico 


EUROPE 


auc. 1 Independence Day in Switzer- 
land, celebrating the beginning 
of the Swiss confederation 
15-sept. 10 International Music Festival 
Weeks, Lucerne (Luzern), 
Switzerland 
18-21 Festival of Santa Agata, 
Catania, Sicily 
22-25 European championship track 
field meet, Oslo, Norway 
28 Born 1749, Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe 
31 Birthday of Her Majesty, Queen 
Wilhelmina, celebrated through- 
out the Netherlands @ 







Fisherman's Luck 
You'll know ‘‘Fisherman’s Luck"’ is good luck when you cast 

with Nyline, Rain-Beau's new, superb fly-line. 100% DuPont 
Nylon, every Nyline whether double taper, tear-drop or level 

has an extra flexibility that makes it cast like a dream. 
Nylines are beautifully finished in amber or mahogany with a 

waterproof, easily dressed, non-peeling surface that stands 
unusual abuse. Nyline is unquestionably the best fly-line Rain- 

Beau has ever made. You'll feel the difference with your first 
cast — you'll know the difference at the end of the day. 

Your dealer can show you other new and improved Rain-Beau 
Lines of nylon, silk, linen, cotton and bronze. There's one for 


every fishing purpose, priced to fit your purse. 


LINEN COTTON NYLON 


os 





Every Rain-Beau Nyline is put 
up on this unique crystal-clear plas- 
tic Rain-Beau coiler. Makes drying 
and rewinding a cinch. 





RAIN-BEAU PRODUCTS CO., CANTON, MASS., Division of InteRNATIONAL Braio Co. Providence, A. I. 
il 
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The distinctive Chrysler Town and Country Line is the first to offer a full range of body styles— 
a Luxury Brougham, a Club Coupe, a Four-Door Sedan, a Convertible Club Coupe and a Roadster. All 


are triumphs of bold and imaginative and resourceful Chrysler engineering ... . all combiifie into 


a comfortable, luxurious line of cars for all smart passénger-carrying uses. 
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JOAN FONTAINE... 
Always a dependable performer — starring 
in the Academy Award winner, “Rebecca,” 
one of the greatest pictures of all times. 
A David ©. Selznick production, released 
through United Artists. 












































































Canada 


Tuck a Stratford Regency in your 
purse or pocket, before you galli- 
vant off on your holiday spree. 
You'll need this dependable pen for 
putting memos in your log—or dash- 
ing off “having -wondertul-time” 
cards to the folks back home. And 
you'll like Stratford's smooth-writ- 
ing ease... handy lever filler... 
remarkable capacity for ink. 


Select your streamlined Stratford 
Regency in distinctive duotones or 
rich solid colors — at any reliable 
pen counter. 
STRATFORD PEN CORP. 


DEPENDABLE PENS and PENCILS 


“’$trattord’ ond Regency” Reg. U. 1. Pot. OF 





* Salz Bidg., New York, N.Y. 


STRATFORD 





““ation’s railroads within a few months. 


Lee = 


Here are some of the new trains sched- 


uled: 


“Burlington Lines will have two Twin 


Cities Zephyrs of seven cars each to 


supersede the present Zephyrs on the 
runs between Chicago and St.. Paul- 
Minneapolis. Features: a baggage- 
cocktail-lounge car, four coaches each 
with the new Vista Dome, a dining car, 
and a parlor lounge car with Vista Dome. 
Burlington will operate six California 
Zephyrs of ten cars cach between Chi- 
cago and San Francisco on a schedule call- 
ing for forty-eight to fifty hours running 
time. With the Great Northern, Burling- 
ton will operate five Empire Builders of 
twelve cars each between Chicago and 
Seattle on a schedule of approximately 
forty-five hours. The same companies also 
plan to operate six additional trains over 
the route. 

The Santa Fe has 176 lightweight pas- 
senger cars on order for its Chicago-Los 
Angeles service with delivery expected 
this fall. Features: nonfogging win- 
dows, improved lighting, heating and air- 
conditioning, increased insulation and 
greater safety and comfort. Sleeping cars 
will include a new type of bedroom with 
foldaway beds, permitting two chairs in 
each bedroom for daytime use. Chair 
cars will have specially designed adjust- 
able foam-rubber chairs. Rooms will be 
equipped with push-button selectors, a 
loud-speaker, and volume control to pro- 
vide radio or wire-reproduced popular or 
semiclassical music. Occupants may 
“tune in” train announcements. 


Barber Shop and Shower Room 

Southern Pacific plans two new Diesel- 
electric streamliners to be called the 
Shasta Daylights. They will operate daily 
between San Francisco and Portland. 
Feature: extra high and wide windows to 
provide a better view of the Shasta route, 
Early in 1947 Southern Pacific and 
Rock Island will have two Diesel-electric 
streamliners on a thirty-nine-and-three- 
quarter-hour schedule triweekly between 
Chicago and Los Angeles. They will be 
eleven-car, extra-fare trains. 

The Rock Island plans to operate a new 
dawn-to-dusk streamlined Rocket between 
Chicago and Omaha late in 1946, 

Chicago and North Western has or 
dered sixteen streamlined passenger cars to 
be added to the North Western-Union 


eet service between Chicago, Denver 
__ and West Coastpoints. Features: threeclub 


~ lounge cars, with barber shop and shower 
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dered twelve streamlined sleeping cars for 
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The Mixsouri Pacific and the’ National 
Railways of Mexico plan a through, 
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four ravens inign bd oe 
are on order. One train will operate be-_ 
tween Cincinnati and New Orleans, the 
other, between St. Louis and Atlanta. 
Illinois Central plans all-coach stream-— 
liners between Chicago and New Orleans. 
Running time will be less than sixteen 
hours. The railroad plans a new Daylight — 
to leave Chicago late in the morning and — 
Se. Linge he Si set 
to 
























of Florida, and Atlanta and Birmingham. 
Features: The coaches will be eighty-five — 
pecntapanse bers ; 
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: ‘Races will be held in August. Ath 
Baule, the Casino is in operation and th 
Hotel Hermitage is ready for guests. 

Cannes, the Carlton, Grand, 











fishing, swimming, tennis and 









Paris hotels ready % accommodate vis: 
itors include the Hotel George V, Ritz, 
Scribe, Louvre, Chatham, Lutetia and 


Pont-Royal. The Hotel California is open 
for American businessmen and is con- 


‘trolled by the United States Embassy. 
Private rooms with bath in the various 
hotels range from four dollars to nine. 

The entire French National Railroad 


“system is in full service again, including 
_ Sleeper accommodations. 


Looking Ahead 


A SPECIAL ultraviolet-absorbing type 
of acrylic resin now on the market is 


Pstiaia. The dalilaawes developed for use 
_, onwar planes, but has already been speci- 


Plas Cc tiect igh ecing tan 
Operated by one New York concern. . . . 
‘Sun Valley, Idaho’s famous winter-sports 
playground, will be reopened in Decem- 
ber. Lap nage hendgrengerambia 
Valley were controlled by the Navy. . 
die cidbioaichtebsinty hes nanounsil 
‘that tires in colors to match automobile 
paint jobs are a possibility through dis- 
“covery of a new compound. 


‘Flight to Pheasants 


Meat tae egal, hunters will 
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‘Dw 105,000 zs unusual mileage, Mr. Fones, even 
for Seiberling tires. Things have changed a lot since 
you bought your prewar Seiberling tires and we’ve 
learned a lot in the last few years, so even Seiberling 
“know-how” has improved. But one thing has not changed, and that 


is that Seiberling builds better tires. 


Even now, Mr. Fones, the demand for the outstanding performance 
of Seiberling is exceeding supply. Yet we have not cheapened and will 
not cheapen Seiberling tires in order to make and sell more of them. 
In compounding raw materials, in building the tire itself and in care- 
ful inspection at every step—we do and always will take time to build 


real Seiberling quality into every tire. 


The Seiberling tire you buy today will give you extra quality, extra 
miles, because /t has to be BETTER to be a Seiberling. 





That’s a promise, Mr. Fones! 


SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY | 


Akron, Ohio, U.S. A. * Toronto, Ont., Canada S EI B E R LI Le 


RUBBER COMPANY 
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Is Tipping 
on the Way Out? 


AN OLD traveling custom, the practice 
of tipping for services that should be 
part of the privileges bought with 
any transportation ticket, shows some 
signs of fading. The airlines began it. 
No tipping, they said. The public 
found it good. Now one railroad has 
moved in the same direction. 

The Pere Marquette has announced 
the end of tipping for dining-car 
service. According to the line’s presi- 
dent, R. J. Bowman, “that fact is 
clearly printed on menus, wine lists 
and table cards. We have set up,” 
said Bowman, “what we regard as 
satisfactory groundwork on which to 
venture an experiment aimed at a 
tyranny of custom already too deeply 
rooted in the transportation field.” 

Put away the loose change, folks. 
Progress is slowly taking the hand ot 
custom out of your pocket. 


) 
Whose Vacation? 


THE LEADERS OF INDUSTRY for a long 
time have been on guard and object- 
ing as vigorously as they know how 
to any sign of regimentation. So with 
no little surprise we read in the news- 
papers that one of the large manu- 
facturing companies has announced 
that its ¢ix plants will close down for 
the first two weeks of July to provide 
vacations for 12,500 employees. 

The announcement explained that 
a study showed production of the 
company’s products would be less 
hampered by a mass-vacation period 
than by individual vacations spread 
over the summer. 

But the announcement said noth- 
ing about whether the 12,500 em- 
ployees all wanted their vacations in 
the first two weeks of July; whether 
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they would all be able to get accom- 
modations in already overcrowded 
resorts; whether vacations were a 
right or a privilege; whether econom- 
ically it isn’t sounder to recognize 
that vacations are a matter of choice. 

It is prewar thinking to consider 
vacations synonymous with summer- 
time, when all around the calendar 
there now are so many places to go 
and so many things to do. 


© 


Home of the Brave 


AMERICA may be the land of the free; 
there can be no doubt that it is the 
home of the brave. Driving a car in 
the United States takes courage. 

The motor-vehicle death toll in 
1946 is running a nip-and-tuck race 
with its prewar tragic record in 1941, 
when 39,969 men, women and chil- 
dren lost their lives on streets and 
highways. Read over that figure to 
yourself; thirty-nine thousand, nine 
hundred and sixty-nine. 

Now that the average automobile 
is over eight years old and the side- 
walls of retreaded tires more likely 
resemble paper on the wall, official 
periodic inspections will thumb some 
dangerous vehicles off the roads. But 
only sixteen states require safety in- 
spections of all their licensed vehicles. 
Thirty-two do not. 

All of the fault is not with the ve- 
hicle, anyway. Why shouldn’t the 
operators of vehicles be inspected for 
wear and tear too, at regular inter- 
vals? Such periodic examinations of 
the human machine might discover 
many who are no longer qualified to 
drive without repairs to eyes, ears or 
nerves. Keeping up one’s license by 
merely mailing in the annual fee— 
that is, where drivers’ licenses are re- 
quired—is an entirely different prop- 
osition from maintaining the ability 
to see and hear and think clearly 





enough to be alert and capable of 
avoiding accidents. Health and road 
tests every three or four years would 
be something of a bother. But not as 
much of a nuisance as smashing 
against a telegraph pole. 

Periodic re-examination of the 
driver’s ability is not required today 
by any state. Three states require no 
license whatsoever. In five others, 
driving licenses can be obtained almost 
as easily as a ticket to the movies. ® 
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THE EARTH, seen from the skies, is not the 
intimate land of the foot traveler or the 
touring-car driver. It is a sweeping pan- 
orama of regions, each with a distinctive 
personality, a private visual character. This 
earth, as new millions in an age born to 
wings will learn, is a col- re 

lection of heroic montages 

formed by mountains, 

rivers, forests, fields, cities. = 
And in a nation like this 

the montages are of infinite variety. Howt- 
DAY shows you that sky-viewer’s America, as 
captured by the brush of artist Kenneth S. 
Fagg. The artist first made color photos 
from the air to set his detail. He made rough 
sketches from plane windows to establish his 
mood. You'll find this eight-page section 
giving an eagle’s-eye perspective of America, 
with an accompanying text by Norman 
Corwin, beginning on page 49. 


Probably no road in the contemporary 
history of North America has aroused more 
interest than the 1500-mile wilderness high- 
way stretching from British Columbia to 
Alaska—the war-built Alcan, peacetime 
Alaska Highway. Ho.ipay has received 
many inquiries about it in the past few 
months. So we assigned writer Richard 
L. Neuberger to bring us the definitive 
story of the road. Neuberger has trav- 

eled more than 10,000 

miles up and down this 

, highway. For nineteen 

months as an Army officer 

he served as aide to Brig. 

' Gen. James A.O’Connor, 

the man in charge of its construction. Thus 

he knows the answer to the: question, Can 
You Drive to Alaska?, on page 28. 

The color ‘shots which accompany Carl 
L. Biemiller’s story, Bahamas Adventure, 
which starts a new feature, Holiday of the 
Month, were made by Robert A. Jones, who 
is now wearing a faint, white film of dried 
brine. Naturally, to make underwater pic- 
tures of a man making underwater pictures 
means that a photographer has to get under 


water to make pictures under water. If this 
sounds involved, you should hear Jones. 


There was considerable to-do about this 
month’s cartograph, From Footpaths to 
Concrete, which compares the old foot 
trails.to modern highways. Artist Libbie 
Lovett made small paper models of the 
various types of transportation that once 
followed the trails. Then the photo boys 
took them out to Bryn Mawr and tried to 
paste them on a giant relief model of the 
United States. That didn’t work so well. 
“They won’t stick,” re- 
ported the camera sharks. 
“Bring them back,” said 
Art Director Don May. 
Finally, the photo editor, 
the art director and sun- 
dry assistants disappeared into the dark- 
room. When they emerged “things had 
doubtless stuck,” and we had that magical 
effect you’ll find on page 72. ® 
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When Houinay asks for something any- 
thing can happen—and does. Recently 
Margaret Reynolds, our book editor, wrote 
to Dr. George Milton Savage of the Uni- 


versity of Washington’s English department, 
She wanted his help in selecting a list of the 
Northwest’s best books for her column. Next 
thing we knew, Washington’s Governor 
Mon C. Wallgren had named a special ad. 
visory committee headed by Hector Eseo. 
bosa which included Doctor Savage, James 
Stevens, Webb R. Harrison, Harold Mang. 
field, Burton F. James and Harlan Peyton, 
Then a special subcommittee was conducting 
a public poll. In effect, the = 

entire population of the 
Northwest tells you what its 
favorites are. Look for their 
selection of great North- 
west books on page 118. 


Where the Guidebooks Leave Off is hy. 
morist Fred Othman’s version of the “sights” 
not on the Washington tourist itincraries, 
The story on page 58 includes a reference to 
an old statue of George Washington as a 
Roman senator, complete with toga and 
headed for the bath. Congress, embarrassed 
by this stone view of the First President, 
stashed it away in the basement of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Othman found a 
reference to it in an old’art book and did 
some further original research. He was so 
amused and told so many friends about it 
that the head of the Smithsonian, also an 
Othman pal, called him to task. “‘My guards 
are heckled to death,” he told Fred, “by 





people asking to see the thing.” So ifa « 


Smithsonian guard plays sort of dumb wher 


you ask to see George Washington in a toga, 
you’ll know why. 


' SEPTEMBER, 


wee Preview 


GOOD WEATHER, good vacation. 
Bad weather, not so good. We 
can’t tell you, day by day, just 
what your September vacation 
weather will be, but we can tell 
you what it has been over these 
United States for ’steen years. That 
will then make your planning and 
packing easier. So look for some- 
thing brand-new in trip tips, a 
weather “expectancy” map, com- 
plete with suggested clothes for the 
particular climate. Prepared by 
Climatologist Paul A. Siple, one of 
the U. S. Army’s wartime weather 
wizards, this feature is one you'll 
find especially serviceable. 


What happens to a young man 
and his wife who own a burning 
desire to explore jungle without 
the necessary experience to match 
their urgent wish, turns up as an 
amazing adventure story in the 
next issue of Hotmay. Look for 
this Amazon Adventure by Charles 
W. Darlington, the husband who 
saved for years for some thrills he 
wishes he’d never had. 


There’s nothing like seeing the 
land from a “different” viewpoint. 
Houmway has borrowed the discern- 
ing eyes of a distinguished French- 
man, Pierre A. Emery, who writes 
entertainingly of things to see In 
America. 


Of course, the best way to st 
anything is go look yourself. And 
for travelers desiring an extensive 
peek below the border we recom 
mend the article on Inter-Amer- 
can Highway by Hon. J. W. Robin- 
son, Chairman of the House of 
Representatives’ Roads Commuttee. 


You'll also enjoy Michael Berry's 
Mexican cartoons, Champion Alice 
Marble’s tennis story, Joseph C. 
Keeley’s yarn on state fairs. 
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Here is Chicago's first railroad station and first 
train ever operated over Chicago's first railroad, 
the Galena and Chicago Union Railroad Company. 
The strap rail over which the ‘‘ Pioneer" made its 
first trip October 25, 1848, went only ten miles west — 
but from this trail-blaser start eventually grew the 

present Chicago and North Western. 


PIONEERING NEW TRAILS IN RAILROADING 


It’s a far cry from early Galena and Chicago Railroad days, when 
the president of the line spy-glassed the tracks for the train’s 


approach—to the great Chicago and North Western Railway 
system of today. 


Like other progressive roads, the North Western pioneered many 
things. It was the first line built on the present Overland Route, 
first with permanent railway post-office service, first with Pullman 
sleepers going west. 


Quick to see the advantages in new motive power, this line turned 
to General Motors Diesel locomotives a full decade ago. They 
power its famous “400” fleet and the jointly-owned Streamliners 
to the Pacific Coast. 





GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 
POWER 











Here, as for 85 major rail lines and heavy industries, GM Diesels 
have opened new frontiers in de luxe passenger travel, and set 
amazing new records in the faster, more efficient hauling of freight. 


When whole lines are 100% GM _ Diesel, then you'll really see how 
much their smooth operation, sustained high speed, consistent on- 
time schedules and low operating and maintenance costs* mean to 
railroading and to the nation. 


When that day comes, commerce, passengers and the railroads 
themselves will indeed be far into the great new era of modern 
transportation. 


*GM Diesels often operate a million miles in high-speed 
passenger service before being withdrawn for major overhaul. 
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BY FRANCIS X. MARTINEZ 








OUR SIXTH LARGEST CITY TAKES ITS SESQUICENTENNIAL TO THE AIR DURING AUGUST 


NORMALLY, Cleveland is a serious-minded, hard. 
working, early-to-bed community devoted to 
industry. But not this year—especially noi this 
summer. The smoke clouds from the factories 
still hang over the central part of the city, but 
the mood of the town is more in keeping with the 
soft green of the parks and the sunlit blue of Lake 
Erie. Cleveland is in a festive phase. 

June was filled with sports tournaments and 
boat races. Folk festivals, community cances, 
water carnivals and a giant One World Day fete 
enlivened July. Now Cleveland is looking ahead 
to the biggest event, when the world’s createst 
air force will fill the city’s skies in its first postwar 
full-dress parade. 

Some time back, Clevelanders took a look at 
the calendar, paused in their work and said, 
“Let’s celebrate!” They decided on a year-long 
party. In January the mayor went on the air to 
invite the nation to come join the fun. Ever 
since, the city has been putting on a show. 

The reason goes back to July 22, 1796, whena 
Connecticut surveyor, Moses Cleaveland, drove 
a stake into the wooded shores of Lake Erie. The 
years since add up to Cleveland’s 150th birth- 
day. That stake started the nation’s sixth largest 
city. The town soon dropped the first “‘a’”’ in its 
founder’s name. No one seems to know why, 
except perhaps that it is easier to spell. 

Cleveland (with one “a’’) will be spelled out 
on the calendars of many people during August 
or over Labor Day. For the golf fan, sesquicen- 
tennial Cleveland offers the Women’s Western 
Open Tournament. The tee-off will be at the 
Country Club, August 12th. Or if you hanker for 
a good, old-fashioned fair, the Cuyahoga County 
Metropolitan Fair starts August 14th. And for 
big thrills—there will be the national air races 
at the Municipal Airport starting August 3lst. 

The Army, Navy and Marine air forces will be 
here this year. with planes that made the head- 
lines—big bombers, roaring jet planes, flashing 
fighters. You’ll get a look at a Jap Zero anda 
German Messerschmitt and be able to compare 
them in flight with a Mustang or a Hellcat. Here 
for your inspection will be the huge double- 
decker de-luxe transport. In former days, 200,- 
000 people watched parachute jumping, gliding, 
stunt flying, and the world’s fastest planes 
racing at the height of your upstairs bedroom. 

August and September are Cleveland’s best 
months. Lake breezes break hot spells and the 
whole city enjoys itself outdoors. Bring along 
a fishing rod, a bathing suit and hiking shoes. 
Or, if you’re a golfer, pack your clubs. There are 
not only private clubs but several public courses. 

The best way to start seeing and understand- 
ing Cleveland is from the air. Ride up 708 fee! 
to the observation room of the Terminal Tower 
building in the Public Square and you can take 
in the city at a glance. It costs thirty-five cents. 
The building is near the lake shore. You can 
recognize it by its wedding-cake tower, mos 
familiar silhouette in the town. Look down and 
see the curious half-wheel design the city makes. 
The hub is the busy Public Square near the 
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The Public Square—traditional forum and hub of the city 


water’s edge—the same square that the city’s 
founder laid out. From it streets radiate like 
spokes, fifteen miles to the east and west along 
the lake front, and ten miles inland. See the 
narrow factory-packed valley of the Cuyahoga 
River that cuts the city into crooked halves, and 
the lacework of bridges that stitches it together 
again with steel threads. In one glance you can 
take in the fifteen-mile-wide harbor where 
wharves, yacht clubs and beaches elbow each 
other for room. Then walk to the south windows 
of the observation tower. If it’s a clear day you 
may distinguish the chain of parks on the out- 
skirts of the city, like a green necklace on the 
Cleveland bosom. 

No matter what spoke of the wheel you follow 
out of the Public Square, it eventually leads you 
onto the great park drive on the rim of the city. 
There are nine parks on the outskirts that cover 
as much ground as a small city—thirteen thou- 
sand acres. They comprise the Metropolitan 
System. Each one is strung on a 150-mile-long 
winding macadam road like a green bead on a 
silver chain. You’ll understand why Cleveland 
is called the Forest City when you motor over it. 

At Rocky River Reservation, eight miles west 
of the business district, you'll find an eighteen- 
mile-long, deep-cut ravine where you can pick 
your swimming hole. The Bedford Reservation, 
twelve miles southeast of the Public Square, 
boasts of bridle paths that wind around sites of 
old Indian villages and past Indian mounds. 
For solitude as well as beauty, stroll the Euclid 
Creek Reservation with its deep fragrant valley 
of wild -flowers and thickly timbered walls. Fish- 
ermen like Hinckley. Lake, twenty miles south. 
Brook:'de Park in the southwestern section 
attrac's children to its zoo and anglers to its lake... 





Lakefront beaches are with- 
in reach of the Public Square. 
The better ones lie toward the 
west, due to the Lake Erie 
current sweeping refuse of the 
city eastward. The most popu- 
lar beach is the half-mile-long 
Huntington Park waterfront, 
fifteen miles west of the center 
of Cleveland. Another favorite 
is Edgewater Park’s mile-wide 
shore between Huntington 
Park and the Public Square. 

For a thrill comparable to watching a tight- 
rope act, go see a 600-foot lake boat wriggle a 
passage around Collision Bend, the tortuous 
twist in the narrow pretzel-shaped course of the 
Cuyahoga River. The spot is a few blocks to the 
south of the Public Square. And try dining by 
candlelight at the Steak House atop the Bend. 
From a riverside window you can look down on 
the passing ships. 

Just as fascinating is the sight of the Cleveland 
blast furnaces glowing ruby red against the 
night sky. You see this scene best at the Clark 
Avenue Bridge off Broadway and 46th Street. 

You’ll come across European undertones most 
anywhere in Cleveland. Parks and squares, for 
example, seem to hold as many statues of Euro- 
peans with hard-to-pronounce names as of 
Anglo-Americans. You’ll better understand why 
after a stroll through the Cultural Gardens in 
Rockefeller Park, easily reached in twenty min- 
utes by trolley from the center of town. Cleve- 
landers say these gardens have no parallel. No 
two are alike; each one typifies a different 
national culture. You’ll walk through an Irish 
garden in the design of a Celtic cross and through 
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a Hebrew garden, star-shaped, like the shield of 
David. The bleached linden trees in the German 
garden may remind you of Munich. Altogether 
there are upwards of a score of gardens represent- 
ing the various nationalities fused in Cleveland. 

These gardens are the city’s expression of its 
tolerance. Their very variety gives them unity— 
which is the thought the gardens were designed 
to express in a community that is a miniature of 
the American melting pot. And it is a miniature 
of neat proportions, too, according to Nate 
Howard, the philosophical editor of the Cleve- 
land News. “‘Cleveland,”’ he says, “is made up of 
at least one per cent of virtually every nationality 
that America is made from. And its metropolitan 
population is roughly one per cent of the coun- 
try’s population.” 

The city’s cosmopolitan character comes to the 
surface not in the center of town but in the sur- 
rounding neighborhoods. Most every neighbor- 
hood has a café that takes its flavor from the 
racial origin of its patrons. You may be served 
such dishes as chicken paprikash, tertet kapusta or 
szekely goulash. For dessert you can order strudel. 

The music alone is sure to bring you back for 
dd "ae 
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A city of fifty- 
five towns and nearly 
as many languages 
makes the Midwest’s 


melting pot 





























another visit. The usual orchestra consists of four 
pieces—two violins, a bass viol and a Budapest 
cymbalim, a sweet-toned instrument shaped like 
a small piano and played like a xylophone. If 
there is dancing, you’ll see the middle-European 
Koloor the Viennese waltz. You may even chance 
on an orchestra of gypsies. Then you’ll hear the 
wild haunting melodies of a race of wanderers. 
Such a place, for instance, is the Royal Café on 
Cumberland Street at East 93rd. 

You can make luncheon an event, too, if you 
like lectures with your meal. Lecture-luncheons 
are scheduled daily. You'll find them listed in the 
newspapers and on the notice boards in the ho- 
tels. The lecture habit stems from Cleveland’s al- 
most mystical devotion to free speech. The city’s 
fervor for discussion goes back to early in the cen- 
tury when Mayor Tom Johnson, famous liberal 
of his day, dedicated the Public Square as a 
place where any man might have his say. The 
forum has moved since. It has become the 
lecturer’s platform at institutions like the Public 
Library, the Public Auditorium, the Art Mu- 
seum, or at the speaker’s table of the more than 
300 luneheon clubs. As one Cleveland observer 
put it, “You never lunch here just because you’re 
hungry. You must eat for a cause—for public 
health or better parks, or for enlightenment on 
anything from politics to Egyptian mummies.” 
And he added, “Cleveland is the most talked-at 
city in the world.” 

Visiting Cleveland without seeing Euclid Ave- 
nue would be like going to New York and missing 
Fifth Avenue. Euclid holds a mirror up to Cleve- 
land history, especially in that stretch eastward 
from the Public Square to 125th Street. Time 
was when a Euclid Avenue address was as good — 









Parks make The Forest City 


as a letter of credit. Those were the days when 
men like Rockefeller, Brush, Wade, and Mather 
lived here. A number of the old residences still 
remain. They make up old Millionaires’ Row, 
that begins where the retail promenade abruptly 
ends at 26th Street. You’ll recognize them by 
their air of faded grandeur. They are pretentious 
Victorian mansions still, but all of them dis- 
colored by soot and converted into institutions of 
one kind or another. Signs of Cleveland’s fast 
growth are easy to discover on Euclid Avenue. 
Distance, for example, seems telescoped by the 
way the street numbers jump. From 36th Street 
to 50th Street is fourteen blocks in most any city. 
But along Euclid it is only some eight blocks. As 
one cab driver explained it, “I guess we never 
expected to be a big city.” 

At 107th Street, Euclid Avenue pares Cleve- 


center of educational, religious, business and 
social life. It is called University Circle and jg 
the most beautiful section of the city. The Circle 
surrounds a natural amphitheater which holds 
a small lake and gorgeous gardens. Back of them 
is the Cleveland Museum of Art. Near by are 
Western Reserve University, Case Schoo! of 
Applied Science, Severance Hall, home of the 
Symphony Orchestra; Allen Memorial Library 
and several other schools and lovely churches, 

The Museum of Art has a “wishing well,” 
where young people drop a coin and whisper 
romantic desires. It started when a wish came 
true for one high-school girl, and the Museum’s 
tolerant director doesn’t discourage the idea, for 
it brings the boys and girls into contact with art. 

Fifty-five municipalities have a stake in these 
cultural institutions—for greater Cleveland actu- 
ally consists of that many communities. Each has 
its own mayor, police and fire department, but 
all are served by the same water, sewage and 
transit systems. There is neither rhyme nor reason 
to the division. For example, the municipality 
of East Cleveland is surrounded completely by 
the municipality of Cleveland. 

This civic eccentricity explains Bratenahl. This 
is the village that you roll through in Cleveland 
on the highway from New York to Chicago. It’s 
the place where you pass huge Victorian estates 
on streets where gas lamps are still in use on the 
edge of the factory-packed hollow that is the 
heart of Cleveland. Famous Clevelanders of 


another day like Sen. Mark Hanna and President 


Garfield’s family called it home. In that 4 
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af one thousand. Today industries crowd it so 
dosely that smokestacks cast shadows and soot 
over what Cleveland’s last generation called its 
finest suburb. 

Now you'll find Cleveland’s finest suburb— 
Shaker Heights—in the foothills of the Alle- 
ghenies, some twelve miles east of the center of 
town. Its luxurious Georgian homes and care- 
fully tended lawns and gardens make it a show- 
place. If you’re a fisherman you can combine a 
bit of angling with your sightseeing here, at a 
lake popular with fly casters. A high-speed line 
from the Terminal Tower will get you to the spot 
in twenty minutes. And if you’re interested in a 
bit of history, Shaker Heights was the real-estate 
promotion that Cleveland’s Van Sweringen 
brothers pyramided into the nation’s greatest 
railroad empire back in the lush 20’s. 

Even on a rainy day you’ll be able to find 
much to amuse you in Cleveland. Whether you 
like to read or not, you can spend days enter- 
taining yourself in the main building of the pub- 
liclibrary adjacent to the Public Square. The in- 
stitution is more like a poor man’s university 
than a reading center. In its music room you 
can sit and listen to your favorite operas played 
on records. The place also is a hobby center, a 
motion-picture exchange, a lecture forum, a 
tayel-information bureau, a business-informa- 

m service all without charge. An English 

y expert called it a “garden of paradise in 
ean librarianship.” 
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clid Avenue. It takes its name from its street 
number. It’s a nonprofit agency where any 
Clevelander may exhibit his handicraft or art 
work. Ceramic figures, enameled costume jew- 
elry and modern paintings by some of the 
city’s finest artists are on exposition here. 
There are a few other things you shouldn’t 
miss, such as a close-up view of the Cleveland 
stadium on the lake front. You get to it in a 
few minutes’ walk from the Public Square. The 
best time to see the sta- 
dium is on a Saturday, 
Sunday or holiday, when 
Cleveland’s major- 
league baseball brings it 
to life. If Bobby Feller 
is pitching, it may be 
packed to its 80,000 ca- 
pacity. Another treat is 
the popular concerts of 
the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra held 
through the first half of 
August in the Public 
Auditorium near the 
stadium. In a garden 
setting, you sit at a table 
and sip as you listen. 
Now one final bit of caution! Cleve- 
landers take their town for granted. If 
they hear you’re in town for recreation, 
they’re likely to ask, “Why?” Then you’ll 
have to explain that not every big city 
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aviation progress. They’ll tell the story of 1937, 
when a 400-horsepower plane won the classic 
speed event against planes with three times as 
much power. 

“I don’t understand it,” confided one onlooker 
at the time. “The planes with the more powerful 
motors lost. Why? The nation that solves that 
problem first will win the next world war.” The 
speaker was Gen. Henry H. Arnold of the Army 
Air Forces. ® 


The Symphony Orchestra 
broadcasts to the world 
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Good eating clings to coral June and Tommy gather conchs 


BAHAMAS ADVENTURE 


BY CARL L. BIEMILLER 
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Roy pries out a rock chiton 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY BOB JONES 


The Halvorsons of Duluth are a lively family with original vacation ideas 
Tom peers through a glass-bottomed bucket 
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Spanish lobsters go fine with lemon Roy shoots movies six feet under water Life hides in subsea caves and coral 











Roy used an underwater photo helmet 


Red snapper on a spear point 





Holiday of the Month 











THE HALVORSONS flew out of Duluth, Minnesota, 
March ninth, headed for Nassau. They were 
gone five weeks, and saw more of the subsea 
sights of the Bahama banks than many of "Is 
Majesty’s local fish. They learned underwater 
spearing techniques, brushed up on photogra- 
phy, sailed and sunned. They collected shells, 
new memories, and the prospects of a son-in-law. 
Needless to say, they had fun. 

They always do. Taking unusual vacations is a 
normal practice for them. They are that kind of 
people. Roy E. Halvorson, at forty-three, is a 
successful businessman. He processes and sup- 
plies evergreen trees for America’s Yuletide mar- 
kets. The Halvorsons live in an ultramodern 
home of their own design overlooking Lake Su- 
perior’s changing blue waters, a house as full of 
gadgets as a Rube Goldberg paradise. They 
have more hobbies than a toy manufacturers’ 
convention. Roy is a movie-camera fan. Ede, 
his slim, forty-one-year-old wife, collects per- 
fumes and exotic sea shells. June Glory, his nine- 
teen-year-old daughter, also garners shells be- 
tween studies at Stephens College and solo air 
flights. Thirteen-year-old Thomas Lee, his son, 
runs bench tests on model-airplane motors, makes 
models and ties trout flies. All like airplanes, 
both as budding pilots and veteran travelers. 

In previous years the Halvorsons have covered 
most of the U. S., been to Mexico, Canada, Cuba, 
Hawaii. They’ve fished Florida and the Keys. 
They vacation as a family unit too. June made 
her first trip as a four-months-old pudge in a 
basket. Tommy went to Florida at age two. 

“We discovered the Bahamas a few years ago,” 

explained Roy. “Found what was, for 
us, a new travel concept too. We really 
located both in a tidal pool in the 
Florida Keys. We’d been doing ac- 
cepted things. Fishing for sail because 
that’s what people did—going to the 
beach at the proper hour—going to 
night clubs. We’d been committing 
the sin of letting time schedules 
bother us too. Then we found this 
little pool. It was full of all sorts of 
creatures, shells and teeming life. 
We were fascinated. We had been 
going somewhere in a hurry. When 
‘we got ready to move, the day was 
gone. We’d never had more fun. 
We'd been doing exactly what we 
wanted to do when we wanted to 
do it. And we’d discovered real 
life on the sea bottom. Next 
year we went to Nassau.” 
Roy starts planning the holi- 
day junkets about Christmas. 
Ede starts about a week before 


and gets everything done. They flew from Duluth 
to Miami and then to Nassau at a cost for the 
four of $862 for the round trip. 

Arrangements had been made by mail with 
Nassau’s Hotel Rozelda. Awaiting their arrival 
was an apartment with two bedrooms, a bath, 
a kitchen and living room which cost them sixty 
dollars a week. That same apartment cost only 
thirty dollars a week three years ago. Even in 
Eden there is inflation. 

In Ede’s luggage were cotton and silk print 
dresses. No wool except the suit she wore travel- 
ing. There were a couple of navy-blue dresses, 
one formal outfit, a few pairs of shorts. . . . 

‘Wear shorts in Nassau and the paper writes 
editorials,” chuckled Ede. “They don’t like 
women running around in quote brassiéres and 
pants unquote. So we don’t bother with shorts 
much. They don’t exactly approve of slacks, 
either, but we take a pair just in case.” 


The School of the World 


There were also two swim suits—‘“‘We live in 
them.” One hat—‘‘We wear it to church.” One 
finger-tip coat for dress, a pair of pedal pushers, 
which are sort of knee-length slacks, and a few 
blouses and sweaters. 

June’s wardrobe largely duplicated Ede’s. 

Roy’s luggage included the business suit he 
wore traveling, a sports coat, six or eight pairs 
of slacks, a summer tux, a couple of jackets, 
short-sleeved sports shirts, and two swim 
suits. ‘Laundry service is fine in Nassau,” he 
said. 

Son Tommy went equipped with shorts, 
T-shirts, blue jeans for boating, swim trunks, a 
sports coat, slacks and a gray flannel suit. 

They took the normal contingent of under- 
wear and sleeping garb. They took some special 
equipment too. Cameras and the underwater 
photographic devices Roy had monkeyed with in 
the Duluth YMCA swimming pool to perfect. 
Fish spears and the rubber fins needed for follow- 
ing life beneath the surface. Further than that 
they took a lot of lore in their heads, culled from 
winter reading on conchology and Bahamian 


- history. 


The Halvorsons consider travel as part of their 
education. They study books on the places they 
intend to visit, dig into the textual backgrounds 
of their hobbies. Tommy’s classroom geography 
lessons come alive that way in a manner no 
classroom could reproduce. June’s collegiate 
social studies take on new meaning. 

But first, last and always, the Halvorsons go 
places for sheer pleasure. Adventurers at heart, 
they find it because they make it. They are al- 
ways willing to experiment—even in eating. 

“Don’t think food is cheap,” warned Ede. “It 
costs us about seventy-five dollars a week. You 
can’t eat fish and conch all the time.” 

Nassau is the capital of an island empire which 
lies in an iridescent chain northeast of Cuba, 
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about a hundred miles off the Florida coast. In 
these islands flowers run riot, sunshine has a 
tangible weight. Time and the natives move one 
gear ahead of complete stop. The sea is liquid 
rainbow. In the waters of these islands cruise 
barracuda, shark, myriads of tinier fish that look 
like seagoing blossoms. There are life forms 
in odd, fleshy blobs, protoplasm disguised as 
fern, coral and sea fans, subsea mysteries that 
range from pirate hulks to fish that squirt red 
ink.” 

“All ycu have to do is charter a boat and go 
find them,” said Roy. “‘Ofcourse, you can lie ona 
beach or go play golf. But we’ve found more fun 
off the beaten paths. Personally I like to make’un- 
usual movies so I want to find unusual subjects.” 






























Roy's experiments made his camera box 


“We're not so pioneering,” interrupted Ede. 
“We shop. We like town sights, biking around 
and surrey rides too. Roy just keeps getting new 
ideas, that’s all.” 

Roy also gets his boats. You can hire small sail- 
boats, complete with crew, for two pounds a day. 
That’s a sum ranging between eight and twelve 
dollars, most years. Power boats, complete with 
harpoon pulpits and game-fish outriggers come 
higher—fifty dollars a day, two hundred by the 
week. 

After a week of romping around Nassau, set- 
tling in, letting Duluth skins darken to Bahamian 
sunshine, prowling the native markets and trying 
the night life—a week, incidentally, in which 
June met a curly-thatched boy named Pinder— 
the Halvorsons chartered a sailboat. They shoved 
off on a Monday in this twenty-two-foot craft for 
Rose Island, a half day’s run from Nassau, north- 
east. The beaches look like fine milled flour on 
Rose Island and the coral gardens bloom just 
below the surface. 
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The Halvorsons wanted to try out the under- 
water equipment, fins, spears, the Lambertson 
“Jung” Roy had bought to supplement his own 
for picture making, and the goggles. Roy’s 
goggles had special lenses. He wears glasses nor- 
mally and he wanted just as good vision under 
sea level. Rose Island was their general “trial 
site.” 

For two days there Tommy, June, Roy and 
Ede imitated fish. They stalked the waters with 
spears—ramming red snappers, stabbing at tur- 
bot, prying conch loose from coral foundations, 
and making things brisk for the sea-floor citizens. 
They ate that delicacy of the islands, conch salad, 
which is raw conch meat with celery, tomatoes 
and peppers. 

They burned browner and browner as they 
stayed wet and glistening most of the day. They 
slept on the boat at night, a night that wore 
stars like spangles on a blue velvet gown, a night 
palpable to the touch, that wore perfume dis- 
tilled from salt winds and tropic flowers. 

Then back to Nassau they went to join two 
friends arriving from Minnesota and to charter a 
power boat for a real cruise of the banks. While 
arrangements were being made June dated Augie 
Pinder, Tommy wandered with the aimless joy 
of the thirteen-year-old. They dined at down- 
town restaurants. 

The Grouper, their boat, was a thirty-eight- 
foot cabin cruiser skippered by a man named Dot 
(that’s right) Higgs. The mate’s name, succinctly 
and significantly enough for those waters, was 
Kidd. One sunny morning they trooped aboard 
and kicked out of the harbor. 

The Bahamas are full of small cays, some pri- 
vately owned, but most belong to the govern- 
ment. 

These public islands are open to anyone. They 
offer lorn stretches of open beach, profuse vegeta- 
tion. They are ideal for night beach parties with 
roaring driftwood fires and long, loud sessions of 
song. The Grouper moved among them like a 
restless hoyden trailing a lace wake. Sometimes 
she idled, other times she lay swung lazy at 
anchor. The Halvorsons played. 

“The beautiful part of the banks for us,” ex- 
plained Roy, “‘was that there is never any surf 
running like it does in exposed beaches, never 
any sea acting up like it does in open water. 
The eternal calm at this season made it possible 
to see below the surface as far as twenty fath- 
oms. Not that we could do anything about that. 
We spent most of our time in shallow water, 
some of it only six feet deep, working the coral 
ledges, spearing fish.” 


An Ink-Spitting Cat 


Roy learned about light refractions, gained 
extra photographic knowledge. June and Tommy 
got so they could snake a spear into a fish with 
one lightning jab. One day they discovered a 
squelchy little monster that the crew identified as 
a “‘seacat.” It was a fish. Touch it or step on it 
and the “cat” ejects a stream of carmine fluid, 
hides in a scarlet stain of its own making. _Know- 
ing what to look for, the Halvorsons thereafter 
found them by the hundreds. Roy discovered a 
technique for routing Spanish lobsters off the 
coral rocks with his hands. These clawless craw- 
fish have a sweet taste. 





Ede’s shell collection grew into a violent pink, 
cream, blue and white gem pile as specimen 
after specimen came from the tidal pools and 
coral gardens along the bottom. She addeci king 
conch, tritons, cowries, bleeding teeth and ‘‘fla- 
mingo tongues” to her. variety at home. 

They found adventure and danger too. Roy 
was shooting some underwater scenes one day 
wearing a photo helmet, a device with the 
camera fastened to a watertight container on the 
helmet top. The whole arrangement work«d like 
a miniature diving bell. Roy went overboard, 
came up inside the helmet affair. Air was pumped 
in from the surface. Bits of cut-up conch, used as 
a “chum,” had attracted clouds-of small fish. The 
conch drew another, more dangerous visitor too, 
A barracuda drifted near, a fang-mouthed shade 
feared and avoided all over the islands. It came 
closer and closer. Roy remained motionless. The 
*cuda made a hesitant inspection, moved off. 
Topside, the crew breathed relief. Roy got a 
picture of it leaving. 


In the Track of the Buccaneers 


Another time he was focused on a school of 
flame-yellow fish when a section of coral seemed 
to part. A vicious-looking head emerged. The 
head was followed by a sword-lean, tapering 
body that seemed to stretch indefinitely. The 
creature was a moray eel dreaded by the natives 
for its razor-sharp teeth. It too came, looked and 
departed without any Halvorson hide. 

Day after day went by. The Grouper poked 
into the magic names along the banks, Six Shill- 
ing Cay, Pimlico, Royal Island, Eleuthera, Har- 
bour Island and Spanish Wells. Old-time haunts 
of pirates, buccaneers, ship wreckers—they lay 
gleaming in the sun. Then it was time to go back 
to Nassau and home. 

They were having dinner in Nassau shortly 
before leaving when June announced that she 
had something special to tell them. When this 
close-knit family group makes statements like 
that they get attention. 

“You know Augie Pinder,” began June anx- 
iously. 

They nodded quietly. 

““We’re engaged,” said June. “‘He wants me to 
wear his ring home. But you have to order them 
from a catalogue down here or I’d have it now.” 

“H’mmmm,” said Roy. 

“Oh, darling,” choked Ede. 

“Nuts,” said Tommy. “Nassau and the Ba- 
hamas!” 

The 800 feet of film Roy brought home will 
be shown to friends many times. Each time Roy 
runs it off the family will relive the same trip. 
Each time Ede rearranges her shell collection or 
talks about it, she will get the same effect. That's 
pleasant amortization of the $2700 spent for the 
entire junket. There is, however, no way to apply 
the same principle to a grown-up and lovely 
daughter except hanging around for grandchil- 
dren in some far future. 

But nobody has more joy in travel than the 
Halvorsons of Duluth. You see they own 4 
quality which transcends those important fac- 
tors, money and chance of leisure. They have 
ideas . . and when you have them, any 
kind of travel is fun even if you only go around 
the block in a coaster wagon. ® 
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Ihe fiesta of old Spanish Days is as bright as a senorita’s shawl 


BY DEAN JENNINGS 


4 FULL MOON hung over Santa Barbara that 
warm January night, and the bald pates of the 
Santa Ynez Mountains shone under it. Down in 
ihe town, where the sycamores and the ma- 
drones scattered the moonlight in little white 
patches on the dusty roads, a young man in sea- 
man’s clothing walked toward the plaza. And 
ashe walked he heard the tolling of the bells in 
the mission high on the hill, the strum of guitars, 
and castanets like little wooden crickets keeping 
time to the soft shuffle of dancing feet. 

These sounds were strange and new to this 
Bostonian who had never been in Santa Barbara 
until his ship anchored in the California harbor 
ihatday. But the people were friendly, and as he 
neared the plaza they came along the street in 
groups, singing. The girls were in lavish costume, 
and the moon silvered the tips of their high Span- 
sh combs and melted into their bright shawls. 

“What is this celebration?” he asked. 

“It is fiesta,” they said. “Anita de la Guerra 
vecame a bride today and tonight they’re danc- 
ing the fandango in her honor. Come along. 
You're invited. The whole town is invited.” — 

And so Richard Henry Dana went to the fiesta. 
He never forgot that shining night, and he set it 
down in his Two Years Before the Mast—the 
joyful hours in the De la Guerra home, the en- 
chanting sefioritas and their caballeros, the 
taunting songs, the warmth of a world older and 
wiser than his own. “The waltz,” he wrote, 
“Seemed to me to have found its right place at 
last.” 

Today, inspired by that fiesta more than a 
‘entury ago, the people of Santa Barbara an- 
tually give a remarkable community party, 
“Old Spanish Days.” This year the fiesta will be- 
sim on \\ednesday night, August seventh, and 
‘ontinue through Saturday night, August tenth. 

ere is no paid advertising or ballyhoo. The 
program has no name bands or Hollywood stars. 
Swing and jive are barred. There are no honky- 
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tonks, hot-dog stands, or peddlers with shoddy 
souvenirs. In fact, most of the fun is free and the 
fiesta committee not only urges you to bring a 
horse but will feed, water and stable any bronc 
except the octane-eating variety. 

Obviously, you might say, the Santa Barbara 
Fiesta is intended only for the natives. But 
horsemen and others attending this three-day 
festival every year reach a total of 200,000 visi- 
tors. They arrive by car, train, plane, and ox- 
cart. Dancers and musicians come from Mexico, 
Guatemala and Honolulu. Businessmen fly in 
from Chicago, New York and St. Louis. Cow- 
boys ride in from the ranches, braceros hitch- 
hike fields. They all come 
because for some seventy-two hours life is 
fun—as it was in Santa Barbara a hundred 
years ago. 

Once, some years ago, Will Rogers was reluc- 
tantly persuaded to ride his horse to the fiesta. 

“Tt don’t sound like much of a party to me,” 
he drawled, “‘unless everybody gets in the fun.” 

Arriving in Santa Barbara on fiesta eve, 
Rogers discovered the town had changed over- 
night. The city of smart shops, busy ranches, refin- 
eries and swank resorts had disappeared, its place 
taken by an old Spanish town. Stenographers 
and millionaires were in costume, and even the 
kids wore shawls, sashes and capes salvaged from 
the old family trunk. Store fronts had been con- 
verted into quaint tzendas, and strolling musicians 
serenaded on street corners. 

Tom Mix, Leo Carrillo, Buck Jones, Gene 
Autry and many another high-priced cowboy 
have since come to Santa Barbara, unannounced, 
to ride in the parade and mingle with the merry 
crowds. Incidents like these invariably baffle 
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Caballeros are blacksmiths, car-washers in real life 




































SANTA BARBARAS BIG PARTY 


professional promoters or civic boost- 
ers from other towns, and they come 
to Santa Barbara to find out how 
it’s done. 

But there aren’t any secrets, unless 
you consider that every Santa Bar- 
baran believes the gay old Spanish 
dons had the right idea: “‘Pleasure comes first; 
leave dull cares at home.” And then, of course, © 
there is also Charles E. Pressley, a remarkable 
gentleman without any Spanish blood whatso- 
ever but with the imagination of a poet and the 
energy of an atom. 

Charlie believes that every town has the in- 
gredients of a fiesta. Community enterprises of 
this sort are good for the civic soul, he says, and 
local talent scouts need look no farther than the 
nearest store, garage, bank, farm or office build- 
ing. Charlie first voiced this theory some twenty 
years ago, and ever since, as some wag has put it, 
he has been in an old Spanish daze. 

The genesis of today’s festivities can be blamed 
on a $900 deficit in the treasury of the Santa 
Barbara Commercial Club. Charlie was new in 
town, but he was operating the Fashion Shop on 
State Street, had a share in the debt. 

‘““Now, fellows,” he said in his 
Alabama drawl, “‘nobody’s going to 
get us out of this hole but ourselves. 
We'll put on a show.” 

Charlie ignored a skeptic’s snicker. 
“Nothing to it. The town’s full of 
actors. There’s Juan Cota, the fellow 
who washes cars at the garage. He 
can play a guitar in hissleep, andhe 
dances too. Everybody knows Lucile 
Maldo, the tamale maker. She does 
the neatest tango you ever saw. And 
how about Jim Hogeboom, the post- 
man? He’s always putting some- 
body in stitches. Fred Craviotto too. 

As a blacksmith he can play a fiddle for my 
money any day. For a stage we’ll use the old Am- 
bassador Garage. Bout time there was some 
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DECORATIONS BY ERIK NITSCHE 
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Machinist-musician Craviotto 





Fiesta-dancer Janssens 
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COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS BY J? WALTER COLLINGE 


Prize Palominos strut through fiesta parades 


business there anyway. Costumes? A cinch. How 
many of your wives have stuff put away jp 
trunks? As for the play, I'll write one myself 
Fellows, that nine hundred bucks is on its \\ ay to 
the bank right now.” 

And so it was, to everyone’s surprise. 

That first crudeshow was the forerunner of the 
present spectacle. In 1924, preparing to cele. 
brate the opening of a new theater, a group of 
Santa Barbarans proposed staging a fiesta. Mike 
Phillips, then editor of the Daily News, sucvested 


‘the namé “Old Spanish Days,” and an associa- 


tion was formed. They elected Charlie president 
and asked him to worry about the program. 
He discovered, in his researches into colorful 
history, that no other city in the United States js 
so closely linked with the flag of Spain. There 
was Cabrillo, who sailed into Santa Barbara 
Channel in October of 1542 and traded with the 
Chumach Indians. There was Sebastian Vis. 
caino, who came in December, 1602, and was so 
enchanted with the harbor that he named it for 
Saint Barbara, the martyred beauty of Rome 
and the protector of ships against lightning. 
Portola marched the wilderness to the harbor al- 
most two hundred years later and planted the 
Spanish flag in the soil. Father Junipero Serra, 
the founder of the California Missions, raised a 
crude cross at Santa Barbara in April, 1782, and 
thus the city was founded. Captain Ortega came 
and Father Lasuen, builder of the Santa Barbara 
Mission, and Arguéllo. Santa Barbara lived 
under several flags, and grew serenely mellow. 


Dancing to History 


Charlie Pressley found rich veins in those 
dusty centuries, and worked out a pattern that 
has been duplicated annually ever since. The 
first Old Spanish Days was spontaneous, in- 
formal and simple. There was a parade, a brief 
pageant depicting the landing of Cabrillo, and 
Santa Barbarans danced in the streets. Many of 
them learned for the first time the delicate 
weaving of /a jota and the contradanza. In the 
center of town, where Richard Dana toasted 
Anita de la Guerra on her wedding day, sur- 
viving members of the same family held open 
house in the same adobe dwelling. 

Santa Barbara’s aneient adobes, incidentally, 
are treasures protected from industrial encroach- 
ment. Her schools and colleges and homes in- 
herit the architecture of the Franciscan padres, 
and almost every street has a Spanish name. 
Even the railroad roundhouse looks like a Span- 
ish bullfight arena, with stone arches, and pen- 
nants flying from the rim. 

The fiesta fever begins to creep over the town 
late in June. About that time white-haired Sam 
Stanwood, former county supervisor and presi- 
dente of the fiesta, starts mailing out a hand- 
written reminder illustrated by the late cowboy 
artist, Ed Borein, to ranchers, stock breeders, 
amateur and professional cowboys and others 
who love horseflesh. 

No one is immune to the contagion of the sea- 
son, from wealthy ranch owners to Mexican 
children playing bandido in ragged clothes down 
by the railroad tracks. During these gay days, 
once a year, they are all one family inviting the 
world to their gracious Spanish home. Anyone 
can come and no specific invitation is needed. 
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The migration toward 
Santa Barbara begins a 
week or so before the first 
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August full moon rises to 
welcome another Old 
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women pound corn flour 
and roll enchiladas while 
the men weave huarachos. 
At one stand artisans fash- 











Diego, San Francisco and 











ion adobe bricks and ham- 





other cities hundreds of 
miles away, groups of 
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horsemen gather to make 














Visitors can tour Santa 





theride. Most big ranches 
snd a delegation, and 
neighboring cities along 
the route set up camps for 
the riders. At the last fiesta, before Pearl Harbor, 
one Southern California saddle club sent more 
than 300, headed by Leo Carrillo, whose Span- 
ish ancestors were born and raised nearby. 

Chuck wagons, stagecoaches and even oxcarts 
rattle along back country roads—not that auto- 
mobiles do not bring thousands of guests. One 
enterprising firm in Los Angeles has in the past 
requisitioned a special train for hundreds of 
camera fans who are offered prizes for their fiesta 
pictures.. Still others sail their boats into the blue 
crescent of the harbor. 


Open House for Horsemen 


Thousands of these visitors just come for one 
day, usually for the big parade on Thursday. 
But for those who travel from distant places, 
Santa Barbara has dozens of fine hotels and 
motor courts, where it’s a good idea to make reser- 
vations well in advance. Likewise, many a Santa 
Barbaran throws open his home for out-of-town 
friends, and the fiesta committee sets up tempo- 
rary camps for horsemen. 

Costs of the fiesta, incidentally, are jointly 
underwritten by the city and the county, and the 
entire celebration is nonprofit. 

The march on Santa Barbara and the prepara- 
tions within the town all lead up to a balmy 
cloudless Wednesday when Santa Barbara begins 
to steam like a tamale. The afternoon, while 
visitors are getting settled, is usually given over 
to such local organizations as the Native Sons 
and Native Daughters. Their programs are open- 
house affairs honoring the old Spanish families. 

By the time it is dusk, men and women begin to 
move out Anapamu Street, and Anacapa and 
Cafion Perdido and Figueroa, toward the foot- 
hills, where the old mission stands. As the 
crowds flow across the mission plaza and gather 
at the ancient steps, the tower bells speak out. 

This is the moment, today as yesterday, that 
the fiesta begins, as the brown-robed padres 
bestow their blessing. Here, beneath the open 
sky while choristers sing, a girl is crowned Saint 
Barbara. Roman candles punctuate the sky, 
crowds skylark through the town. 

On Thursday morning, Santa Barbara’s chil- 
dren in their bright costumes stroll in little 





























Barbara’s gardens and 
homes, or more introspec- 
tive souls can wander 
along the white sand 
beach. And everywhere in town, in museums, 
in club rooms and venerable adobes, are displays 
of priceless Spanish costumes, some dating back 
to Queen Isabella; and equally priceless silver 
saddles, spurs and other riding equipment, fitting 
raiment for the palomino, California’s golden 
horse. Stock shows and competitive ring events 
are held at Pershing Park. It is here that visiting 
horsemen report for free stable space and free 
feed for their mounts. The streets flutter with the 
red and yellow of Spain, and buildings are 
splashed with California’s colors—red for wine, 
green for the olive, and yellow for the orange. 

The parade starts at three o’clock on Thursday 
afternoon in the County Bowl. The march some- 
times consumes three hours, and in its slow un- 
folding is the swashbuckling history of Santa 
Barbara and of California. 

Here are Russian pirates who herded their 
captives ashore on Santa Barbara’s channel is- 
lands and left them to die. Here are bold Yankee 
skippers who wooed the dark-eyed daughters of 
the dons. Here are explorers, wandering Fran- 
ciscan monks, sullen Indians, all those saints and 
villains who came to the new land to pillage and 
murder, to pray and build a nation. 
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From the hill, mission bells serenade dancers 


Flowers donated by Santa Barbara co-eds 








It also tells the story of an audacious idea—the 
idea that with encouragement and persistence 
any town can produce a show of professional 
competence. Charlie’s actors come from the 
homes and offices and workshops of Santa Bar- 
bara. His musicians are metal workers, clerks, 
mechanics and cow hands. A janitor paints the 
scenery. There are no stars, and the extras are 
apt to include debutantes and Mexican orphans. 

Charlie prefers to use nature as a backdrop, 
borrowing a mountain here or a valley there, 
and once he ran a pipeline from the city reser- 
voir because his script called for a river to roar 
down the hillside. In the final act of the current 
pageant Charlie plans to have fifty mounted 
riders carry torches down a steep trail to the stage. 

When they are not busy at the theater in the 
evening—the pageant is given Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday nights—Charlie’s several hundred 
dancers and musicians roam around Santa Bar- 
bara entertaining. Charlie keeps a dozen or- 
chestras busy, too, from 9 a.m. until midnight. 
Each evening three of these bands play for the 
hundreds of visitors who dance in roped-off streets 
in the business district. Another string ensemble 
fiddles for the old folks. 

In the afternoon thousands of persons crowd 
into the sunken gardens of the courthouse to at- 
tend the Ruiz-Botello pageant of authentic 
Spanish dances. There is another festival there in 
the evening. 

Even the children are not forgotten. They have 
their hour on Saturday afternoon, some five hun- 
dred of them, in the children’s fiesta parade. 

The Old Spanish Days officially ends at mid- 
night on Saturday, but the gaiety of three days 
cannot be halted as though all the Spanish danc- 
ers were marionettes controlled by strings. The 
festival air lingers—and in the hearts of some of 
the participants it remains until another August 
moon greets another fiesta of New Spain. ® 
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CAN YOU DRIVE TO 


Here are the facts about the much-discussed road through spectacular wilds 


BY RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


ACROSS HALF A CONTINENT of mountains, forests 
and plains stretches a road. It is the most famous 
road ever built in this hemisphere, for its destina- 
tion is a place which many generations of travel- 
ers have dreamed of reaching by land. The road 
twists 1519 miles through a wilderness where the 
sound of a motor mingles with the crackle of un- 
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derbrush bent back by caribou herds, where the 
grind of gears is lost in the dull boom of ice fields 
breaking up on glacial rivers. 

This road leads to a fabulous region— Alaska. 
The State Department has officially designated 
it as the Alaska Highway. 

Eleven thousand U.S. Army Engineer troops 
and 15,900 American workmen constructed the 
road early in World War II as a military trans- 
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Kluane, rivaling Lake Louise in beauty, may someday be in a national park 
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portation route. Now that the wartime use of 
the road is ended, will it be a route over which 
American tourists can drive to their country’s 
largest territorial possession, which the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt called “a land for new pioneers”? 

Wherever people plan adventurous vacations, 
the Alaska Highway is the topic of conjecture. 
Americans in every state wonder how soon they 
can wheel their cars over the road that cost the 
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Emerging from the wilds at Fairbanks, shops and sidewalks almost shock you 


waited States Treasury $138,312,166. They also 
onder what kind of road it really is. The ques- 


Moms are many. Do the bridges wash out 
mith each ice jam? Is the road paved? Can 
Wocars pass on it? Does the scenery justify the 
lng journey? What about hunting and fish- 
ing? Do temperatures get down below zero 
tefore the beginning of autumn? What equip- 
ment and clothing had better be taken along? 
The Alaska Highway is the No. 1 question 


hhis is one of a series of up-to-the-minute 
feports to Holiday on the Pan American 
Highway, the great new route that eventually 
will reach from Fairbanks to Buenos Aires. 
Ihis article covers the Alaska Highway 
ection. Richard L. Neuberger, while an Army 
officer and aide to its builder, helped 
construct it. Next month’s article will describe 
the Inter-American Highway, the section 
“tending from Laredo, Texas, to the Panama 
Canal Zone. It was written by the Hon. J. W. 
inson, of Utah, Chairman of the House 
Committee, after an inspection trip. 
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mark in thousands of vacation projects. Gov. 
Ernest Gruening of Alaska has been unable to 
keep abreast of the letters seeking information 
about this swath cut through the solitudes from 
Dawson Creek, British Columbia, to Fairbanks 
in the “Golden Heart” of Alaska. 

The most persistent question of all is, “Just 
what sort of road is it, anyway?” 

The first land route in history to Alaska is a 
permanent, all-weather highway with a heavily 
graveled surface. It is twenty-six feet in width. 
Near the frontier trading posts of Fort St. John 
and Whitehorse, it widens to thirty-six feet. 
There is ample room for heavy quartermaster 
trucks to pass, let alone pleasure cars. Steel 
bridges on concrete pillars carry the road across 
forty-five major rivers. Timber trusses conquer 
another eighty-eight streams. The graceful sus- 
pension span over the Peace River is one of the 
great bridges of North America. 

I have traveled the full distance of the Alaska 
Highway many times in a Greyhound bus, char- 
tered by the War Department, at an average 
speed of thirty-five miles an hour. Higher speeds 
are possible. A mile a minute was attained in 
some stretches. Nor was this a lighter bus espe- 


cially built for Arctic travel but the type that 
plies between such cities as San Francisco and 
Los Angeles or Chicago and Detroit. 

Five members of the Committee on Roads, of 
the U.S. House of Representatives, recently 
journeyed over the highway and made this report 
to Congress: ““The Alaska Highway was found to 
be in excellent condition for its entire length. . . . 
Our party traveled at an average speed of be- 
tween thirty and forty miles an hour and could 
have maintained speeds between fifty and sixty 
miles an hour over the greatest portion of the 
highway. . The highway has been main- 
tained under War Department supervision in 
very satisfactory condition at relatively small 
maintenance expense.” 

Not so long ago Alaska was virtually an island, 


* cut off by the British Columbia and Yukon fast- 


nesses as surely as an island is cut off by salt 
water. Air and sea were the sole approaches to 
what the Eskimo tribes speak of as Alakh-Skhak— 
“The Great Country.”” Now, the Alaska High- 
way has given ““The Great Country” an arterial 
connection with the rest of the continent. Practi- 
cal demonstrations of this connection occur 
frequently. 

Two Fairbanks businessmen last spring drove 
a pair of trucks from Belleville, Illinois, to 
Fairbanks in nine days. Heading in the other 
direction, a mechanic wheeled a two-ton bag- 
gage truck down Powell Boulevard in Portland, 
Oregon, ten days after he had left Fairbanks, 
in the shadow of the Arctic Circle. 

In the past few months at least fifteen civil- 
ian cars have traveled from the United States 
to Alaska via the Alaska Highway, and forty 
civilian cars have driven the route in the oppo- 
site direction. 

I can remember boarding a bus in Fairbanks, 
being whisked through the dazzling spectacle of 
the aurora borealis, and sixty hours later hearing 
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A 26-foot ribbon of gravel through sheer wilderness 


a Northern Alberta passenger train whistle at 
the railhead which marks the highway’s lower 
terminus. This journey, made in the dead of 
winter, included stops for meals. We slept in the 
bus seats, rolled in our Army blankets. 

Were the condition of the road itself the only 
problem, tourists would be rolling to Alaska 
right now. The Alaska Highway is a good road. 
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It presents no particular difficulty to the careful 
driver. This applies the year around. Protected 
by high peaks from the heavy precipitation of the 
Pacific slope, the road is not buried in thick 
layers of snow, as some may imagine. Winter 
climate is more likely to be clear and cold than 
snowy or overcast. No snow on the Alaska High- 
way has ever exceeded twenty-seven inches. 

But one obstacle must be overcome before the 
road can be used by the general public. At 
present the highway lacks garages, inns, hotels, 
service stations, stores and tourist camps. These 
facilities are imperative, especially in a lonely 
region where the temperature can drop from 90 
above to freezing, at the ebb of an August after- 
noon. The Alaska Highway is longer than the 
distance from Chicago to Yellowstone National 
Park. The most resourceful motorist could not 
venture such a journey if his route were devoid of 
lodging and supplies. 

So you had better wait for gas pumps and 
wayside inns before pointing the radiator cap of 
the family sedan in the direction of the Arctic 
Circle. E. L. Bartlett, Delegate in Congress 
from Alaska, is urging that tourist facilities be 
developed immediately. 

Because three fourths of the Alaska Highway 
is on the soil of Canada, ownership of 1217 miles 


of its length has just been formally vested in our 
neighbors to the North. Thirty-one scarlet- 
jacketed Mounties have replaced American mili- 
tary police in patrolling the road. They wear their 
dashing uniforms with high boots and Stetson 
hats during the Northern summers, and change 
to reindeer parkas and Eskimo mukluks when 
winter grips the land. Travel permits from the 
Mounties and the Canadian Army are necessary 
now, but these restrictions will be relaxed as soon 
as adequate overnight stopping places have been 
installed. 

Specific proposals have been voiced in several 
quarters for paralleling the Alaska Highway with 
facilities for motorists. A syndicate of British 
Columbia businessmen plans to buy abandoned 
American Army barracks which they will convert 
into tourist camps approximately 100 miles 
apart. This would mean that a car would never 
be more than fifty miles from assistance at any 
time. Already a commercial bus line makes two 
round trips a week over the 914 miles of the 
highway between Dawson Creek and White- 
horse. When facilities are constructed, no tariffs 
will keep United States citizens off the road, 
nor will passports or visas be required. 

Delay your trip overland to Alaska, how- 
ever, until the Canadian government has an- 


nounced that roadside facilities are r. idy. To. 
day, no traffic is allowed on the high. ay with. 
out a special permit obtained from the Commis. 
sioner for Defense Projects at Edmonto:, People 
with legitimate business in Alaska and w ay poing 
may drive the road now; pleasure tra ‘fic muy 
wait. The commissioner’s office atnounced 
recently that “immediate steps are being taken 
to provide suitable hotel accommodations and 
shops for vehicle repairs. sufficient to meet the 
needs of unrestricted traffic.” 

Remember, too, that the Canadian Army 
and the Mounties will want to check your ie 
for “roadworthiness” when you finally head 
north from Dawson Creek. They won’t let a 
jalopy on its last lugs and pistons brave the 
lonely expanses of the Arctic. 

Although garages and inns are yet to 
built, the Alaska Highway itself is in good shape. 
“That road may be bare of facilities now,” 
said Frank Andrews, a Public Roads Admin. 
istration engineer who surveyed it beyond White. 
horse, ““but I am sure the average American 
tourist will be surprised at the excellent con- 
dition of the mountain grades, the many bridges 
‘and the long tangents near Fairbanks.” 

“Traveling over this highway is an experience 
folks are never going to forget,” a Mountie said 
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When the road was in the making—driving piles through Nisutlin Bay ict 
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to me. “This is a big, rough country. I come 
from Upper Quebec. I thought I had seen 
real wilderness there. It’s just a back yard com- 
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ay with. 


‘= to this country, though. There are 
a baa af hills and mountain passes right within sight 
fic mu this highway that not even the Mounted 
nounced Police have mapped. You wander off any 
1g taken other road and sooner or later you’ll come to 
ons any 2 town oF farm or railroad track. Wander off 
neet they this road and you’ll walk a thousand miles to 
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had caught the real, essence of the ex- 
ence—the trip by car across half a continent 
Solitudes at the top of the planet. 
NThe Alaska Highway gives people of the gaso- 
age the opportunity to undertake the kind of 
which their ancestors made nearly a 
lary ago by covered wagon. The pioneers 
ked from St. Louis to Great Salt Lake a id 
ed only two or three isolated cavalry posts in 
that immensity of plains and mountains. By 
ar to Alaska is the same sort of adventure. Trad- 
posts at Fort St. John, Fort Nelson and 
hitehorse comprise the sole settlements be- 
yeen Dawson Creek and Fairbanks. 
r before on the North American conti- 
at has such an automobile trip been possible. 
ithe time the gasoline engine was developed, 
iroads had been extended to the Pacific and 
pe United States was dotted with cities. The 
Renter was gone. Countrysides in every part of 
Nation were streaked with orchards and 
atted with fields. Thus the automobile has al- 
purred through civilized territory. It has 
ed cities rather than invaded the wilderness. 
the Alaska Highway breaches the last 
American frontier—the Arctic. It braves 
Olitudes even more vast than those the Forty- 
: Saw. 
» The highway starts at Dawson Creek, on the 
eastern edge of British Columbia, a few miles from 
Alberta boundary. Your car bumps across 
pote last crade crossing of the Northern Alberta 
he ilway, the snorting of switch engines fades in 
pM distance—and you are on the way to Alaska. 
mi pass a bus. 






















































pese—where men shot each other for gold and 
‘te poet wrote The Shooting of Dan McGrew! 
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The drive northward 
starts auspiciously. It winds 
through acut, and you come 
out onto the deck of a tower- 
ing suspension bridge which 
would do credit to San Fran- 
cisco or New York City. 
Nearly half a mile in length, 
it spans the ponderous Peace 
River. You look from your 
seat down into water which 
joins neither the Atlantic nor 
the Pacific but flows to the 
Arctic Ocean. Few motorists 
have even done this before. 

Fort St. John is a cluster 
of frame buildings and a 
Hudson’s Bay Company post 
beside the highway. The road juts arrowlike 
across a high, flat upland covered with spruce. 

At the bottom of a wooded canyon, the high- 
way crosses the Sikanni Chief River. I remem- 
ber when engineer troops under Brig. Gen. 
James A. O’Connor stood in icy water to their 
armpits, pounding home pilings so the first bull- 
dozers could span the Sikanni Chief. Californians 
may recognize the permanent bridge put in 
place by the Public Roads Administration. Its 
trusses formerly took the Southern Pacific right- 
of-way around Shasta Dam on the Sacramento 
River. They were dismantled and shipped north 
to the Alaska Highway. 


Airport in the Wilds 


As the road nears Fort Nelson, 297 miles be- 
yond Dawson Creek, a jagged battlement is 
visible, faint and far off, on the western horizon. 
This is the outlying barricade of the Rocky 
Mountains. The road bends sharply toward the 
Rockies at Fort Nelson, but first you see through 
the thin fringe of trees a great airport with con- 
crete runways 6400 feet long. This is one of the 
fields over which thousands of combat planes 
were flown during the war. 

West of Fort Nelson, the British Columbia up- 
lands stiffen into high hills. The highway circles 
through them. Gradually the hills become more 
rugged. The wooded slopes sharpen into crags. 
You are in the Canadian Rockies. This is trap- 
pers’ country, and a red fox or a lynx may dart 
across the road. Mountain goats peer down from 
the bluffs. From Army buses we used to keep 
count of the lumbering black bears we saw. 

It is fisherman’s country, too, and a trout 
breaks surface on Summit Lake, where the road 


Dawson Creek, where rails end and highway begins 





ascends the Continental Divide at an elevation of 
4250 feet. The highway clings like a ribbon to 
the shore of Muncho Lake and heads down the 
narrow valley of the Trout River. You can drop 
a lure anywhere here and fill a creel with trout 
or grayling in less time than it takes to collect 
bacon grease for their frying. 

The road bursts through a frowning granite 
canyon and stretches across a lacelike suspension 
bridge. There in that mighty mountain wilder- 
ness, the steel structure seems paradoxically out 
of place. The tumbledown trapper’s cabin near 
one cable abutment adds to the feeling that two 
epochs in human history have met in the core of 
the Rockies. This lofty span surmounts the Liard 
River, another snow-spawned stream which 
pours its tribute to the polar ice-cap. 

Even on the rim of the Arctic, you see a 
growth of luxurious ferns and flowers, the prod- 
uct of a pair of hot sulphur springs which rush 
from the hillside. Soldiers called this “Tropical 
Valley”. Edmonton businessmen plan an elab- 
orate health resort here. 

The traveler’s pulse quickens as the highway 
bends more northwesterly and crosses into the 
Yukon Territory. The sun drops behind the 
mountains, and the aurora borealis illuminates 
the night sky. The stars are lost in this dazzling 
spectacle. Four thousand miles from Broadway, 
one sees a Great White Way to make all the 
streets on earth appear a mere candle flame. 

In the Arctic dawn you follow your radiator 
cap across the spruce ridges of the Yukon. Water 
invariably gleams in the distance. First it is the 
Swift River; then Lake Teslin; and finally the 
Lewes River, source of the broad Yukon. You 
stop your car on the bridge and look down into 
the cold reaches coursing beneath the planks. In 
894 miles since leaving Dawson Creek, you have 
seen water which flowed to the Atlantic, Pacific 
and Arctic oceans. This hurtling chute adds a 
fourth; it empties into the Bering Sea. 

Water in the Arctic means scenic beauty and 
fine fishing. It also means mosquitoes. Buy some 
netting at Edmonton or Vancouver to drape 
from your hat while driving 
through the lake regions. 
Mosquitoes are particularly 
vicious in May and 
early June. In nearly two 
years on the Alaska Highway 
I found them pesky but not 
insufferable. 

Twenty miles beyond the 
crossing of the Yukon’s head- 


















































































































waters, the frame buildings of a frontier 
town poke through the spirelike little spruce 
trees. This is Whitehorse on Lake Laberge. You 
park your car in the dusty street and stroll into 
the Whitehorse Inn. While the waitress. brings 
your moose cutlet and mashed potatoes, you 
watch the pageantry in the pine-board dining 
room. A moccasined trapper from the bush wades 
into a double order of buffalo pot roast. A 
Thlingit Indian, with a bundle of fox pelts under 
his chair, eats ice cream made from powdered 
milk. 

A girl with tawny hair and blue slacks plays 
the piano in the corner, Handson his Sam Browne 
belt, a Mountie sergeant lolls against the bar, 
eying three poker games at the back of the room. 
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The Alaska Highway is shown in red; tributaries in blue 


Whitehorse, with a normal population of 450, 
is headquarters for the Canadian Arctic. And 
northwesterly out of* Whitehorse, the high- 
way leads. The hills twist and pass. The spruce 
forests are never-ending. Where do all the 
rivers and creeks come from? Who has counted 
the moose which range the woodlands and the 
eagles that soar above the trees? Mountains loom 
beyond the spruce. As the car rolls on, they be- 
come higher. You wheel across a bridge named 
for Lt. Roland Small of New York City, who lost 
his life during its construction. 

This is the most spectacular scenery on the 
Alaska Highway. The range is the St. Elias, 


loftiest in the Dominion. It culminates in the 
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great pyramid of Mount Logan, nearly four 
miles high— 19,850 feet. Canadian officials plan 
ta set aside the area as a national park, four 
times the size of Yellowstone. They believe that 
Kluane Lake rivals Lake Louise and Banff in 
scenic gtandeur. The highway hugs Kluane’s 
shores for thirty-five miles, a slender twenty-six- 
foot ribbon girt around the base of imposing 
peaks. 

At Mrs. Dorothy Mackintosh’s lonely log 
cabin, you can get a cup of coffee and two slices 
of homemade pound cake for twenty-five cents. 
Mrs. Mackintosh, who has*a master’s degree 
from Columbia University, will tell you that she 
lives several hundred miles from her nearest 
white neighbor. You may see her Indian friends 
trudging along the highway, with little packs 
strapped to the furry backs of their husky sled 
dogs. They will accept a ride in the back seat of 
your car, but they will not want you to point a 
camera at them. 

Through spruce and pine groves ribbed with 
white-capped rivers, the road stretches, These 
streams, nourished by the biggest glacial system 
on the continent, run rampant during the spring 
break-up. They crushed timber bridges like 
toothpicks until the highway was thrust across 
them on massive concrete piers and steel pillars. 
The Union Jack flies for the last time at mile 
post 1217. This is the international boundary. 

Finally you are on the soil of “The Great 
Country.” Yet it is wilderness too. The forests 
continue, Lakes.are so numerous that not all of 
them have yet been named. Off to the south is the 
Alaska Range, bivouac of Mount McKinley, 
monarch of the continent. The great peak towers 
20,300 feet above sea level. Op a cantilever truss 
bridge, the highway spans the Tanana River at 
Tanana Crossing. Each year this is Alaska’s 
coldest spot. It is balmy in summer, occasionally 
hot at 90° above. We ate sandwiches sitting on 
the bridge rail in our khaki shirtsleeves in June. 
December told another story. Then it was 76° 
below, and Scotch whisky froze in the bottle and 
antifreeze hardened in the can. 

Fairbanks is at the end of the Alaska Highway.. 
The last fifty miles are nearly as straight as an 
architect’s line. From far off, the wayfarer sees 
the top of Fairbanks’ six-story Federal Building. 
A freight locomotive whistles on the Alaska Rail- 
road. The gravel of the highway tapers off into 
the asphalt of a Fairbanks street. These mundane 
features of civilization, taken for granted a week 
earlier, are novel as you emerge from the wilder- 
ness. Fresh milk is a treat. 

Nine thousand people live in Fairbanks. It is 
the largest community of interior Alaska. Gold 
is still taken from the river sands near Fairbanks, 
but by clanking dredges rather than the pros- 
pector. Ladd Field, on the edge of town, is the 
principal airport of the North. A thousand Rus- 
sians were stationed there during the war, taking 
delivery on Lend-Lease fighters and bombers. 
Fairbanks is no different from any other small 
town, except for the sourdoughs and trappers. But 
at the end of 1519 miles of forest and mountain 
fastnesses, Fairbanks seems a metropolis, indeed. 

What about the return journey? You can 
drive back the 1519 miles over the Alaska High- 
way. You can ship your car to Whittier over the 
Alaska Railroad, and take a steamer to Seattle. 


You can drive to Anchorage on the Richardson 
Highway, and journey by boat from Anchorage 
to Seattle. But there is still another alternative, 
and it has the greatest possibilities of all. 

One hundred miles northwest of Whitehorse, 
a road joins the Alaska Highway. This is the 
Haines Military Road. It begins at tidewater, 
near the head of the celebrated Inside Passage. 
For 154 miles, it surmounts the precipitous Chil- 
kat Pass of gold-rush memories, and links the 
Alaska Highway with salt-water navigation. 

From Haines, cars can be ferried throuch the 
sheltered Inside Passage to the British Columbia 
seaport of Prince Rupert. The boat trip rivals 
a voyage through the mountain-locked waters of 
Norway. And the 154 miles of the Haines Road 
are generously lined with glaciers, meadows of 
wild flowers and vistas in which the blue sea 
and snow peaks blend vividly. 

What will comprise adequate equipment for 
this fabulous journey by automobile? Be sure to 
take along plenty of warm clothing. This does 
not mean parkas or fleece-lined pants, unless you 
travel in winter, of course. But it does mean a 
mackinaw or blazer, several flannel shirts, stout 
boots or hiking shoes, and three or four pairs of 
woolen socks. Women should take jeans or slacks, 
Heavy underwear will be useful, not to wear 
during the mild summer days but to sleep in. 
Nights are crisp even in July and August when 
the midnight sun glows in the sky. Pack plenty of 
warm blankets or, better still, a sleeping bag. 

How expensive will it be to invade the Arctic 
frontier by car? The North Pacific Planning 
Project, established by the governments of the 
United States and Canada, has made some esti- 
mates of the cost of driving to Alaska. From 
Chicago to Fairbanks, traveling both ways on the 
Alaska Highway, the sum is put at $914 for two 
people and $1365 for four. This includes all up- 
keep on the automobile, as well as depreciation 
for 8000 miles of driving. The tentative cost of 
the trip for four travelers is subdivided in this 
fashion: 
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Such a trip would require approximately 
thirty-five days. It also includes an extended side 
journey from Fairbanks to Anchorage on Alaska’s 
Richardson Highway. If the return trip is made 
over ghe Haines Road and then by boat through 
the Ifside Passage to Prince Rupert, the cost 
from Chicago would be $923 for two people and 
$1387 for four. If Seattle is the starting point, 
the trip northward over the Alaska Highway and 

‘returning via Haines would cost $744 for two 
tourists and $1134 for four. The time consumed 
would be twenty-five days. 

For many years Americans have been able to 
head their cars anywhere on the continent except 
in one direction—Alaska. This point of the com- 
pass has been barred. Now “The Great Coun- 
try,” the scene of our highest mountains and 
most magnificent wildlife, is at the distant end of 
Main Street too. ® 
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The old Occidental portico is 
the center for harness gossip 


A PEACEFUL LITTLE VILLAGE nestled in the foot- 
hills of the Catskills is ready for its annual day of 
madness. Country-style chicken dinners in a big 
striped tent. Steaming mugs of coffee. Buzzing 
flies. A heavy layer of dust. And overalled farm- 
ers reversing the old order by outsmarting city 
lickers to pay off mortgages as this tiny town 
entertains some fifteen thousand visitors. For 
“They’re off” in the Hambletonian, the most 
famous harness race in the world! 

On August 7, 1946, weather permitting, fifty- 
nine ulkies will thunder away from the starting 
line at Good Time Park Track, Goshen, New 
York, after a $50,000 estimated purse. 

The corn-tassel classic is the Kentucky Derby 
of trotting. Although the race is being run for 
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The horse-and-sulky come into their own at Good Time Park 


Corn-Cassel Classic 


At the Hambletonian harness race, up Goshen way, 


the machine age disappears for a day 


aN 


only the twenty-first time, it is one of the year’s 
important sporting events. Devotees come from 
everywhere to see this throwback to the chariot 
races of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

It’s a rural riot, a barnyard bedlam from the 
time you enter the tiny pre-Revolutionary village 
with the usual Civil War monument in the well- 
kept town square. Goshen is a gem out of the past. 

It is set in the heart of a rolling farm 
country where many farmhouses were old when 
Washington crossed the Delaware. There is 
just a trace of modernity in the business section 
which mushroomed for a few blocks when 
the railroad came through. Nothing disturbs 
its placidity until Ham- 
bletonian Day. 
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BY OSCAR FRALEY 


Then the focal point becomes the weather- 
beaten frame hotel, close by the station. Its 
antique lounge, with its groaning leather chairs, 
buzzes with talk of the four-day trotting 
and pacing meet which sandwiches the Hamble- 
tonian. There is talk, too, of great horses of the 
past, champions who look down from their framed 
pictures on the walls. Horse arguments wax long 
and loud in the~- crowded, friendly little bar, 
“For Men Only,” and the big, country bedrooms 
wait patiently up the broad, creaking stairs. 

For two blocks in any direction there are 
stores, bars, coffee shops, restaurants and dry- 
goods stores. But then, as you head for the track, 
this mixture of the new and the old fades and you 
are in the Goshen of the past. You see what was 
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the main settlement. Now there are broken- 
down little houses, set close to the cobbled side- 
walks, with little left but memories. 

At the end of this street is the entrance to the 
track. Down a dusty lane you wander, between 
two rows of one-story barns with sulkies, gear and 
water pails piled in front. Business tycoons and 
smartly clad ladies of fashion rub elbows with 
gingham-dressed farm wives, overalled farmers, 
horsey-smelling trainers and grooms. The colts 
and fillies soon to pull those idle sulkies stretch 
their necks through open stall doors, and the 
sweet smell of hay bites your nostrils. 

At the track the country-fair air really hits 
home. Crowds line the rail, watching last-minute 
warm-ups. Peanuts, hot dogs and pop are sold 
under a chestnut tree. Behind the sprawling 
grandstand, the Ladies Aid Society, in house 
dress and Sunday best, is serving piping-hot 
chicken dinners in a big striped tent. 

Then, over the buzzing voices and the restless 
shuffle of feet come the first brazen notes of the 
bugle. The notes hang in the dusty air and, as 
they echo out into silence, crowds jam the stands 
and crush into impatient lines before mutuel 
windows which gulp bets as fast as ticket sellers 
can grab them. 

The sulkies are on the track. They wheel into 
single file as they parade past the stands to the 
starting point. They wheel and spread, start up 
to the line. As they come abreast, they thunder 
away. They falter. It’s a bad start, a poor align- 
ment. The starter’s megaphone calls them back 
for another attempt. It is this “scoring,” as the 
starting process is called, that drives running-race 
fans crazy. The field lines again. Again it breaks, 
and again it is called back. You can feel the ten- 
sion mount in the stands until it pushes sound 
down into a compressed hush, a bated breath of 
unbearable seconds, until, finally, the buzzer 
sounds and the field is away. 


There is no lunging, no frantic leaps into high 
speed. This is a controlled, carefully disciplined 
onrush of movement, for if a trotter breaks into 
anything but that distance-devouring trot, that 
smooth, surging, deceptively fast motion, it is 
disqualified. 


This is tempered speed, flowing, 
liquid, polished, dependent on the lightly held, 
delicate genius of the man who holds the reins. 

As the sulkies turn into the stretch heading for 
home, the beating surflike roar of the crowd 
mounts into a piercing blast of sound. Drivers 
go to the whip, lean forward, using body English 
to coax horse and sulky ahead. Speed increases, 
approaches the point where you’d think no horse 
could move as fast without lunging into a run. 
Hoofs and flying fetlocks merge into a blur. 

All this had its beginning when a smart horse- 
man once saw a mare whose lines he liked pulling 
a fish wagon over the hilly roads of New York’s 
Orange County, almost a hundred years ago. 

He bought her for fifty dollars 
and, when he sold her a few 
years later for $125, she hada 
foal at foot. That foal was 
Hambletonian, lineal grand- 
pappy of ninety-five per cent 
of today’s trotters. Before 
died he had 
sired 1333 foals and earned 


$186,715 in stud fees. 


Hambletonian Monument 
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Hambletonian 
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Goshen’s Main Street is typical of a rural era 


So today Hambletonian’s name is borne by 
the most famous of all harness races. A bronze 
plaque set into a granite boulder marks the spot 
on the farm where he was foaled and, at near-by 
Chester, stands a thirty-foot granite monument. 

It wasn’t until 1924 that the trotting men of 
the United States and Canada decided that what 
their sport needed was a major stake race, some- 
thing which would be to harness racing what the 
Kentucky Derby is to flat racing. 

Organization of the race was completed in 
1924 with the nomination of yearlings, and its 
conditions limited the event to three-year-old 
trotters. Those conditions still hold. The race 
first was run at Syracuse, New York, in 1926, for 
a purse of $73,451, the largest the race ever has 
drawn. Nat Ray piloted Guy McKinney to 
victory, but, as was to be expected, the crowd was 
a crowd in name only. The race was transferred 
to Lexington, Kentucky, the following year, back 
to Syracuse in 1928 and again to 
Lexington in 1929. All four races 
were “floperoos”’ financially. 

It was then that William Cane 

stepped into the picture. Cane, a 
former amateur driver, was a wealthy 
New Jersey contractor. He loved 
harness horses but he was a business- 
man too. He hired an astute pub- 
licist named Alden Calkins to spread 
the gospel of Goshen, and soon 
newspaper and radio men were tast- 
ing farm life with city innovations. 
It didn’t take long for the Hamble- 
tonian to become an institution, and 
soon it was averaging more than 10,- 
000 fans every time the sulkies were 
pulled to the track. 

They didn’t mind the sooty cars of 
the railroad that dumped them in 


front of the small hotel, or the scramble for food 
in the limited number of restaurants. And, ag 
money became more plentiful, they even smiled 
as they paid $1.50 for the chicken dinners in the 
big striped tent, with coffee and pie a la carte, 
They came in such droves that Cane five times 
had to enlarge the seating capacity of Good 
Time Track. 

In 1943, because of wartime travel restrictions, 
the race was transferred to the Empire City track 
at Yonkers, New York. But, in the shadow of 
New York’s skyscrapers, it was not a success. The 
fans missed the farmers in overalls, the chicken 
dinners and even the dust. 

In 1944 it went back to Goshen. In that rural 
setting it is a natural. And the length of the races 
makes the long trip worth-while. For the Ham- 
bletonian is run in one-mile heats, best two out of 
three. If one horse wins two straight, the third 
heat is eliminated. But if three horses win the 
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first three heats, then these 
three winners meet in a fourth 
and final heat. 

City folk know little of the 
harness-racing sport. This 
despite the fact that, before 
the war, 597 tracks in the 
United States and Canada 
held regular meetings at 
which 5000 races were run 
for purses totaling $1,700,- 
000. The racing of horse- 
drawn vehicles is one of the 
most elemental sports of all, 
the present-day sulky being a 
direct offspring of the old- 
time buggies which the gay 
blades of the eighties, and 
earlier, raced on country 
roads. 

Harness racing is divided 
into two classifications, pac- 
ing and trotting. The trot is a 


smooth flowing run in which the horse’s legs move 
in diagonal pairs and twice during each stride all 
four feet are off the ground. In pacing, the 
horse’s legs move in lateral pairs, the body being 
supported alternately by the right and left legs. 

Training the horses to these artificial gaits re- 
quires great knowledge and patience. That may 
explain why most of the trainers and drivers are 
veterans of fifty or more years. 

The oldest of them all, and most successful in 
the Hambletonian in point of victories scored, 
is benign Ben White. 

He is the only man who has driven in every 
one of the corn-tassel classics and the only man 
to win four times. He'll probably be in the 
sulky again this year—despite the fact that he is 
seventy-three years old. 

He has a son, Gib, who is preparing to carry 
on the name of White around the harness tracks 
when Ben steps down. He’ll have no trouble ab- 
sorbing harness knowledge, however, for this is a 
sport in which there is keen rivalry but little cut- 
throat competition. There is no society angle, as 


in flat racing. There are no regulations against 
professionals competing against amateurs, and 
millionaires mingle with paupers. 

They live, sleep and talk horses, and much of 
this conversation is of Greyhound, most famous 
winner of the Hambletonian and perhaps the 
greatest trotter that ever lived. Greyhound, a 
gelding out of the barn of E. J. Baker of St. 
Charles, Illinois, won the big race in 1935. He 
was a slow starter, but, once under way, he 
flashed past the other sulkies as if they were 
standing still. 

Last year, a new star arose who again brought 
the farmers and the city folk together in the heat, 
the dust and the electric atmosphere that is 
Goshen. 

He was a slick brown colt called Titan Han- 
over. Everywhere the colt had pulled his wagon, 
he was out in front, and convincingly. It 
was an unprecedented accolade the day of 
the big race when, a few hours before they were 
to score down the brown track, Titan Hanover 
was barred from the betting. The men who run 
harness racing knew that he couldn’t be beaten 
by any trotter in a record field of eighteen. He 
didn’t let them down. He took the first heat, 
eased up and then simply walked off all alone to 
win the second heat. And the crowd, betting on 
the second, third and fourth finishers, forgot its 
money as it tore up straw hats. 

Horses like Greyhound and Titan Hanover, 
who can run all day and still be docile and gentle 
around the barn, have produced a raging debate 
between the harness-hoss addicts and those who 
prefer the flat-running Thoroughbred. Most 
turf followers look down on the rural and some- 
what old-fashioned sulky sport, but the farmer 
fellows who love the trotters and pacers are out- 
spoken about such flimsy creatures as the gal- 
lopers that carry maybe 120 pounds for seven 
furlongs and call it a hard day. The sulky men 
resist the flat-racing influence just as Goshen has 
so successfully resisted the modern age in many 
of its aspects. Some details have caught up to 
Good Time Track. 

But the newfangled trappings will make no 
serious inroads into the hoary atmosphere in 
which this race is held. It remains, this day at 
Goshen, a piece out of the past of a rapidly 
vanishing phase of American life, and clinging to 
it is the charm of an older day. ® 


Race days are combination country fair and big-time Derby 
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FONTANA VILLAGE, 

created for workers on a secret TVA dam, 
is reconverted to serve visitors 

to the Great Smokies 


BY CLARENCE WOODBURY 


CLEs are not unheard of in the Great Smoky 
puntains. The native Cherokees maintained 
hat long ago some of the mountain peaks were 
yept clear of forests one night by the Great 
Spirit to keep lesser spirits from hiding on the 
eights. Now, a tourist town has come into being 
tmingly overnight in this vast recreation area. 
» This new town, complete from a beauty shop 
Wa fire department, is being made ready for the 
tourist in a little cove of the Smokies. Most towns 
grow slowly, year by year, but this one is reaching 
full bloom almost overnight. Its main industry 
will be providing recreation, and it promises to 
develop into an outstanding vacation community 
of the South. 

» It is Fontana Village, located just below the 
Mennessee Valley Authority’s new Fontana Dam 
in the Little Tennessee River. It was founded 
inder conditions of rigid secrecy to house the 
Workers who built the dam during the war. For 
pe years, men labored there day and night to 
provide more hydroelectric power for the vast 
uminum works in the Tennessee Valley and for 
he famous atomic-bomb plant at Oak Ridge. 
bw, with its wartime job finished, the boom 
n of Fontana has taken off its overalls and is, 

® to speak, donning sportswear. 


The River That Became a Lake 


| Just a couple of months ago, with the approval 
f President Truman, the TVA leased the whole 
nh, lock, stock and barrel, to Government 
vices, Inc., a nonprofit, private corporation 
hich operates Uncle Sam’s cafeterias, tourist 
mps, sight-seeing boats and similar facilities in 
Washington, D. C., and near-by areas. 


)An experienced hand at catering to the public, _ 


corporation has the remodeling of the work- 
hen’s homes into tourist cottages well under way, 
A the expectation that a million people will 
Bit this new resort in the Smokies every-year. 
‘These visitors will see the most spectacular 
iting for a dam in the whole TVA country. 
edged into a narrow gorge in the mountains 

y six miles from the Tennessee border, Fon- 

a rises 480 feet from its base, making it the 
Bhest dam in eastern America and the fourth 
Bhest in the world. Backed up by the dam, the 


itle Tennessee has formed a broad lake, thirty: 


Mes long, surrounded by magnificent peaks 
# ranges overgrown with pine and spruce and 
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Raymond Lewis (left) and H. B. Sherrill are 
officers of Government Services, Inc. 


hemlock, and made glorious in springtime with 
thick splashes of dogwood, redbud and rhodo- 
dendron, mountain laurel and empress trees. 

Nowhere east of the Rockies can you find a 
wider expanse of unspoiled wilderness than in 
this region around Fontana. The Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park stretches along the 
north side of the lake and the Nantahala Na- 
tional Forest borders it on the south. The lake 
and its tributary streams offer good fishing and 
the surrounding woods are haunts of a variety of 
game. Only people are scarce. You can travel 
for miles along the waterways or mountain trails 
without seeing a house or even a cleared field, 
and when you do encounter a hill family you are 
pretty sure to find them living and talking much 
as their ancestors did a century ago. 

Fontana, North Carolina, consisted of a gen- 
eral store in the gorge of the Upper Tennessee 
(the site is now buried under 400 feet of water). 
The near-by settlement of Welch Cove, where 
the present Fontana Village is situated, consisted 
of only seven families. These families lived in 
log houses, made their own shoes, ground their 
own corn, cooked over open fireplaces, and did 
their heavy hauling with crude wooden sleds 
drawn by ox teams. The people had little land fit 
for farming, but they managed to make a living 
by shooting a deer or a bear now and then, col- 
lecting wild honey and ginseng, and cutting acid 
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wood to sell to tanners. Some of them went in for 
moonshining too. 

Their link with the outside world was an 
ancient toll road connecting with U. S. Highway 
129 at Deals Gap, on the Tennessee-North Caro- 
lina border, but it was practically impassable. 
When one of the first surveyors to enter the region 
asked the tolltaker what the charge was, the toll- 
taker replied it had been so long since a vehicle 
had passed that way that he “couldn’t rightly 
recollect the chargation.” 

Things changed with the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, bringing a tremendous demand for alu- 
minum, and for the great quantities of electric 
power needed to produce it. This touched off 
the first of a series of miracles. 

In January, 1942, while snow lay thick on the 
mountains, the first engineers and bulldozers 
slogged over the old toll road. The advance 
guard of the construction force lived in tents and 
cooked over campfires, but in a matter of days 
a bustling town of prefabricated buildings and 
trailer houses started rising in Welch Cove. A 
hospital was erected, a school, a cafeteria, a row 
of shops, tennis courts and a softball diamond. 

Meanwhile, a new concrete highway was built 
over the mountains from Deals Gap and an old 
railroad which had once served a copper mine in 


~ the valley was rebuilt, extended, and punched 


right through a mountain to the site of the pro- 
posed dam. Another mountain was chopped 
down and smashed up to produce sand and gravel 
for the immense job and, most spectacular of all, 
the engineers picked the river up bodily and di- 
verted it through two giant tunnels to keep it 
from interfering with their work. : 


Wonders in the Mountains 


The mountain people had never seen such do- 
ings before, but they had heard of the wonders 
worked by TVA in other places. They abandoned 
their stills and their oxen and trooped into the 
gulch from many miles around to apply for jobs 
at the dam. One girl who went to work in the 
cafeteria was frightened the first time she talked 
on a telephone, but it wasn’t long before the 
majority of the hill folk felt quite at home. 
They comprised 60 per cent of the town’s popu- 
lation of 6500 when construction was at its peak. 

Speed was the essence of the dam project, and 
records were broken in achieving it. Work was 
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carried on seven days a week, twenty-four hours 
a day. Even the birds in the hilltops couldn’t 
sleep at night because of the great floodlights 
which cast a glow for miles around. Concrete 
was poured at the rate of 10,000 cubic yards a 
day—which is declared to be faster than it has 
ever been poured anywhere else in the world— 
and, tc hasten the hardening of the vast pyramid 
of masonry, 500 miles of metal tubing were built 
into the concrete, through which a cooling fluid 
was circulated. 

The dam was completed earlier than its de- 
signers had dared to hope. Early in November, 
1944, the big water barrier was closed and the 
river slowly backed up until it formed the present 
lake which covers 10,500 acres of land and has 
274 miles of shore line. A few weeks later, the 
two great generators at the power plant started 
to turn, sending current to the aluminum works 
at Alcoa and the hush-hush plant at Oak Ridge. 

Now Fontana Village had worked itself out ofa 
job. With the project completed, it would seem 
that the community was fated to become a ghost 
town. But the TVA planners had looked ahead. 
Norris Dam, the first in the TVA system, at- 
tracted, they knew, 1,300,000 visitors a year. Why 
wouldn’t just as many tourists want to see Fon- 
tana, a more breath-taking spectacle? They 
were aware, too, that 1,250,000 people visited 
the Great Smoky Park annually—more than 
are attracted to any other national park—and 
that thousands of hikers passed along the Ap- 
palachian Trail, which runs for 2000 miles from 
Maine to Georgia and traverses a ridge within 
two miles of Fontana Village. 

The TVA planners felt that the new dam site 
was a natural for a tourist resort, and they de- 
signed the construction town and many of its 
facilities with the possibility that it might be con- 
verted into a recreation community. Thus Fon- 
tana Village was offered for lease for thirty years 
to the highest bidder, and that is where Govern- 
ment Services, Inc., entered the picture. 


Fontana Takes Off Its Overalls 


This organization itself has something of a 
record for efficiency. It is not a Government 
agency, but it has accomplished much during 
the past thirty years in helpirtg the Government 
feed and care for its myriad employees. 

At the time of the first World War, the prob- 
lem of providing luncheons for the thousands of 
white-collar workers who flocked to Washington 
was a serious one. A young Army captain in 
Washington, F. W. Hoover, obtained permission 
from the Navy Department to set up a refresh- 
ment stand in the Navy Building. Out of that 
one stand has grown Government Services, Inc., 
which now feeds more people in one city than 
any other restaurant organization on record. 
There are no stockholders and no dividends, 
and one half of any net profits accrued is paid 
to the U. S. Treasury in lieu of rent. 

Since Government Services has also operated 
tourist courts, swimming pools, sight-seeing boats 
and other recreational facilities in the Capital 
area, TVA found it the ideal agency for con- 
verting Fontana Village from a work city to a 
mecca of play. 

Government Services has employed scores of 
mountain people who formerly worked on the 
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Tourist-town electric kitchens 
are powered by Fontana’s giant generators 





Windows look out 
on the Smoky Mountains wilderness 


dam, to help run the new recreation town. When - 


I visited Fontana recently, roads were being built 
and landscaping improved, cottages repainted 
and refurnished, a new cafeteria and boat dock 
were under construction, stables for saddle 
horses were being planned, and many other 
projects were in the making. Government Serv- 
ices had even hired a “Mayor,” H. B. Sherrill, 
a soft-spoken Alabaman who served TVA as 
camp manager during the dam-building period. 
Mr. Sherrill and other Government Services 
officials are anxious to have it known that 
Fontana Village is not entirely ready for vaca- 
tionists this summer. Much remains to be done, 
and a year or more will probably elapse before 
the place can realize its full potentialities. But 
right now it has many attractions to offer. 
The 457 cottages and trailer houses which are 
being remodeled are very compactly designed 
and pleasantly decorated. They are equipped 
with shower baths, hot and cold running water, 
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and electric heaters for use in chilly weather, 
Two people can rent one of these cottages for 
as little as five dollars a day, or thirty dol- 
lars a week, and dormitories will provide rooms 
for single persons at even less. At the cafeteria, 
meals planned by a dietician are equally inex. 
pensive. In addition, a snack bar is to be opened 
where you can buy beer, between-meal tithits 
and box lunches to carry on day-long outings, 

And what outings you can have! The moun- 
tain trails which meander upward from the vil- 
lage are ideal for hiking and horseback riding, 
and by late July rowboats probably will be for 
hire on magnificent Fontana Lake. The lake it- 
self and three crystal streams—Twenty-Mile 
Creek, Eagle Creek and Hazel Creek—are well 
stocked with trout, bass and pike. 

When the shooting season comes around, the 
region will be a hunters’ paradise. Last autumn, 
one party took fifteen black bear out of the moun- 
tains. Wild boar, which were introduced to the 
Smokies in the 1890’s by an English sportsman, 
are even more plentiful, and the wooded hills 
abound in deer, wild turkey, coon, possum and 
other game. ‘ 

There are things to do in Fontana Village too. 
Horseshoe-pitching facilities, concrete tennis 
courts and a softball field, floodlighted at night, 
will be available to tourists; and one of the 
original log houses of Welch Cove has been kept 
just as it was and turned into a museum where 
antique furniture, homespun fabrics and other 
examples of regional arts and crafts are on display. 

In the evenings, movies are available, and I was 
told that social gatherings would be arranged. 
The old-fashioned square dancing of the moun- 
tain people is likely to prove one of the most pop- 
ular indoor attractions. 

In the future, Fontana will have even more to 
offer vacationists. An attractive overlook house 
and refreshment bar are being constructed at 
the dam site and a cable-drawn tramline with a 
three-deck car, unlike anything else in the TVA 
region, will lower visitors to the power plant 
where they can see the great generators at work. 
A swimming pool is also in prospect. 

The most important improvement of all, how- 
ever, will be a new highway link which will give 
Fontana more direct access to the thickly popu- 
lated Atlantic seaboard. The most direct way to 
approach the town now is from Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, sixty-eight miles to the north, but the new 
road will also put it on a direct route through the 
Smokies to Asheville, North Carolina, 100 miles 
to the east. This road probably will be completed 
in the next two years. 

The little town created by wartime necessity 
may set a pattern for other vacation communi- 
ties. Mr. Hoover, who presides over the project, 
intimated that, if the program proves successful, 
Government Services will start similar holiday 
centers in other parts of the country. 

Other powerful agencies, both public and 
private, are also watching the experiment. As the 
recreation industry expands during the years 
ahead, the basic idea of Fontana may be re 
peated over and over again in many remote but 
lovely places from coast to coast. More Fontana 
Villages would make this country a far plea® 
anter place in which to live and play than # 
has ever been before. © 
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CAMBRIDGE: We punted along the River Cam until we came to Rupert Brooke’s house 


THIS VOYAGE really started when I was seven, dig- 
ging a hole to China on a Long Island beach. I 
early had accepted the theory that the earth was 


round and so, with an unrelenting horizon blot- . 


ting out the distant European shore—my first- 
choice destination—I elected China as a sub- 
stitute. When the walls of the hole collapsed I was 
relieved. Had I completed the job I would have 
arrived in China standing on my head—and I 
didn’t know how. 

It was less disturbing to contemplate England, 
which, according to my geography at seven, lay 
at the end of a straight line across the Atlantic. 
My father came to Ellis Island in 1908, a fresh- 
cheeked boy of twenty with only the language of 
Russia in his mouth. My mother was but one 
generation removed from Poland. But I felt only 
one mystic urge toward the old world, and that 
was to England. 

The British are an articulate people, and 
through their books they sell their country well. 
Their institutions, their customs, their ways of 
thinking, and even their streaks of middle-class 
smugness, to me, seemed desirable. 

The summer I was nineteen a friend made the 
European grand tour. Her father gave her a 
check for a thousand dollars, just for the asking. 
Would I come too? Why, yes, I said. For the 
money, I would write something. Whether such 
sums were available in our home I was not sure. 
I could ask for schoolbooks, and music lessons, 


for tennis rackets and movies, but except for my 
father’s initial voyage, travel seemed not for us. 

No one bought any of my pieces. It was not 
surprising; no one ever had before. Betty left 
with ‘another girl. The compulsion increased. | 
was like an actor living in the wings, afraid the 
curtain would never go up. I had had enough 
of school. I would get a job and save my money. 
By late November I had one, clipping newspaper 
articles by or about women. It was hardly the 
stepping stone to a career. But the eighteen dol- 
lars would buy my freedom. 

After a month I told my family I was planning 
to go to Europe. They laughed, and thought their 
laughter had mocked the idea to death. I let 
them think I joked. I spent money on carfare 
and stockings, nothing else. Saving becomes 4 
habit, and the more you deny yourself the easier 
it becomes. Even small wants seem as unattain- 
able as great ones and so cease to tempt. But 
once the habit is broken, penuriousness goes out 
the window. I have never since been able to save. 

In February I made a reservation for an Au- 
gust crossing. By then I knew the tonnage of 
every passenger liner entering New York harbor, 
could recognize them all a mile away. When they 
docked I would pay the dime boarding charge 
and appraise their lounges and staterooms. Fi- 
nally I settled on the Holland-America Line's 
new flagship, Nieuw Amsterdam. My reasoning 
bordered on the occult. Each boat, I knew, 
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WINDSOR CASTLE: J was wide-eyed when they changed the guard 


would attract a different group of passengers. My 
whole future might be determined by the proper 
choice of ships. 

When finally convinced I had not been joking, 
my mother said wildly, ““You could have bought 
a fur coat, dear, or car, with all that money!” 

The coat was too preposterous to merit an an- 
swer. “And if I had a car, mother, I would keep 
on going until I came to the Pacific.” 

“Well, then, if you saved your money until 
hext year you would be able to do so much more.” 

This, too, I brushed aside. Responsibilities come 
unexpectedly and quickly. I might fall in love. I 
might even have a job with promise. Someone 
te might need the money. This moment I was 
free, and a moment lasts only a moment. 

The round-trip passage, the passport, the visas, 
and a steamer trunk swallowed up all the 
money. John, a school friend, lent me fifty 
dollars, Betty, home now, sent me ten dollars for 
geod luck. Later, at the boat, was a small gift 
om an elderly globe-trotter, and a pound note, 
0 be used only if I hit rock bottom. 

My father said he wanted to speak to me. My 
Suard went up. I would defy him no matter what 
te said. But he said gently, “‘People will think 
you are crazy going off to Europe with so little 
money. You will have to show them.” His tone 
"a8 grave as he continued. “I think it is a good 

idea. It will make you self-reliant, and when 
Youcome back you will like America more.” 






HOU DAY - August 
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I wanted to cry, ““This is hurting you. You are 
worrying. Really, I don’t want to go that badly.” 
He gave me fifty dollars as his stake in this bold 
enterprise. That made my total one hundred 
and fifteen dollars, and I knew it would last for 
years. It was a revelation: People will always bet 
on a great adventure. 

All my friends were enmeshed in their first 
jobs, so I had to go alone. For a first trip, it later 
turned out, this is best. Most everyone will offer 
a lone person friendship. The world hesitates to 
intrude upon pairs. And, moreover, the idea of 
daring it alone seemed sparked with fire. 

August fifteenth, the air was a solid block of 
heat. I didn’t feel it. In one more day it would 
be cool for me. I stared long and hard at Fifth 
Avenue, etching every detail into my mind. I 
showed my mother a youth-hostel map of Eng- 
land, outlining my prospected route, and she 
felt easier. 

The Nieuw Amsterdam left from Hoboken, 
which is inconvenient for Manhattanites. But a 
sizable group came over to see me off and to 
savor my excitement. I found a dollar bill on the 
pier—a good omen. The stateroom was elegant 
for third class, with a porthole that could be 
opened. This was a relief to my. mother, anxious 
not to lose face in front of her sister-in-law from 
Reading. My father kissed me as though trying 
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TOTNES, DEVONSHIRE: The roof of this youth hostel is really thatched 


to tell me silently that I was very dear t6 him. 

The ship slipped from itsberth as calmly as the 
ferry heading back to Manhattan. I needled my- 
self to feel the emotions I had expected, but was 
conscious only of a pretentious effort. There was 
no fear at being alone, no dizzying elation at be- 
ing under way. Just a practical curiosity. The 
other passengers had melted away, but where? I 
wanted immediately to become part of this ship’s 
life. How? Then I saw a banking instructor I 
had met at Columbia. We went down to lunch. 

For the next six days I ate furiously. All the 
food was included in the steamer fare, a wonder- 
ful arrangement enabling one to choose by taste 
instead of cost. Life on a ship, though limited in 
area, is piquantly free. Detached from shore, it 
throbs with the unfettered spirit of a masquerade. 
I grew gayer, bolder, and I believe the other 
passengers did too. No wonder people recall their 
shipboard acquaintances so happily. These peo- 
ple actually were glowing with an intensity far 
beyond their normal light. And so I, who had 
known not one boy to invite to my high-school 
senior prom, with great éclat counseled Mar- 
garet, the middle-aged hairdresser who shared 
my cabin and who was also making her first trip, 
to flirt mildly with the fat wine salesman who 
liked her. 

The third-class passeriger list was noticeably 
bereft of single young men. There were only 
Geoffrey, an Oxford man returning from post- 
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graduate study at Yale; and John, a Cambridge 
man who also had been studying in America. 
Both were highly personable, and quite naturally 
teamed up with the two Smith College girls, who 
were slick in the bright prescribed mold. This 
coupling, which seemed so right aesthetically, 
was a source of distress to Sally and Mildred. 
They were both twenty-eight and came from the 
same town in Nebraska. 

Since childhood they had been promised by 
their parents a European tour when they were 
twenty-one, but the depression had intervened. 
Now they had earned the trip themselves, but 
at twenty-eight eagerness is often overeager. 
One sensed their anxiety. There were only these 
two British lads in third class, and six of their 
cherished thirty days were sliding by. 

From my security of illimitable time, I was 
sorry for them. I could afford to say, what didn’t 
come today would come tomorrow. The twelve- 
year-old Dutch boy with whom I played ping- 
pong taught me how to count in Dutch; the head 
dining-room steward added a few mild swear 
words. The wife of a Wisconsin professor, who 
was taking an exchange post in Wales, chatted 
with me about the academic life, when she wasn’t 
chasing her three children. It wasn’t breath- 
taking, but I had a sense of kinship with nearly 
everyone. 

Then the panic came—small, but unmistak- 
able. We were to land in the morning. I was in 
my stateroom, packing. Everything was wonder- 
ful: The voyage had been unusually pleasant. I 
had even got the full measure, for two nights 
earlier I had talked with the charming John. 
With my chin thrust out I had spun a silken tale 
of splitting the world wide with my ambitions. 
Properly intrigued, John had invited me to stay 
with his family at Cambridge when I came pedal- 
ing through. It seemed incredible. For nearly a 
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week I had been soaring on my own, and I had 
not crashed. But it had been so easy. Tomorrow, 
though, was a world behind a drawn shade. It 
was a map drawn with invisible ink. It was just 
blank. . . . Pieter, the steward, knocked on the 
door, in his hand a glass of orange juice. “I 
thought you might like something to refresh you.” 
The kindness made my stomach flip-flop. 

In the morning everyone looked different. 
There was a purposefulness about them now. 
Time had assumed importance again. Nearly all 
who were debarking at Plymouth were taking the 
boat train to London. I was going to buy a bi- 
cycle and go nowhere in particular. I tried to eat 
lots of breakfast on the camel-like theory that it 
would last a long time. As I was about to leave, 
Hendrik, the waiter, brought me a bulging paper 
bag. “We were worried about you,” he said. 
“This way we know you will be all right for at 
least two meals after we no longer take care of 
you. From the kitchien, too, they wish you luck.” 
In the bag were sandwiches and fruit. My stom- 
ach did another flip-flop. 

All the passengers gathered in the lovely gray 
lounge of the first class. In the green plaid shirt 
that had belonged to my uncle and the orange 
sailcloth skirt that had seemed so suitable for bi- 
cycling, I looked like a relief case in that long line 
of well-dressed women blooming with orchid or 
gardenia corsages. 

Out on deck I was joined by Mrs. Rohan, who 
wrote Civics text books, and by John. John was 
full of excitement, introducing us to his land 
through the misty rain. We crowded on the ten- 
der and immediately the Nieuw Amsterdam 
pulled away fast for France. I said good-by to 
John in the railway carriage he was sharing with 
Geoffrey to London. He thrust an enormous bar 
of chocolate at me. I had read the whole scene in 
a number of English novels before and it pleased 


me inordinately. But when the train left I felt 
terribly alone. It was raining harder now. | 
wandered into the lunchroom of the customs 
house. The Rohans were sitting there. Their train 
would not leave for an hour. Gratefully I sat 
down with them, ate one of my sandwiches, ex 
changed another for a piece of their cake. 

**By the way,” Mrs. Rohan said, “I was talking 
to a boy in tourist class and told him about you. 
He’s from Alabama and has a scholarship to 
Cambridge, but the term doesn’t start for several 
weeks. He was wondering about bicycling 
around for a bit.” 

She went out to the baggage section and 
came back with Arthur. . . . We waved madly 
at the Rohans as their train pulled out. And then, 
smiling happily at each other, Arthur and | 
stepped out into the English rain. 

I need not have been afraid. The vagabond ap- 
parently belongs in the charmed circle with the 
flier, the skier, the racer who, because they defy 
danger, are especially beloved by the world. 

First with Arthur, then with whatever folk 
were going my road, I cycled across the unrolling 
carpet of Southern England. Totnes, Salcombe, 
Exeter, Bath, Oxford, London. Later I sold 
the cycle and went to France. At every turn of 
the way were people who wished me well. The 
grocer in Exeter was typical. Divining that we 
had no place to eat the food we bought, except 
the curbstone, he invited us to breakfast in his 
home over the shop. The money held out for two 
months. In Paris I got a position teaching in a® 
American school and stayed three months 
longer. I got back to New York with fiftees 
cents. No one gave me a better job. No one in- 
timated that my personality had been reve 
talized. Nevertheless, there was subtle change. 
It’s bound to happen once one walks down @ 
street beyond the horizon. ® 
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‘“‘ouR OPERA” is what they call it, and not with- 
out reason. For in §t. Louis the Municipal 
Opera is a city trade-mark, just like the Mibssis- 
sippi River, Grand Boulevard and Olive Street, 
Sportsman’s Park, the Zoo and Union Station. 
And you don’t need to buy a ticket to attend 
unless you want to, because 1700 free seats are 
set aside each night to help make the theater in 
Forest Park a source of enjoyment for the whole 
city. 

It’s an old St. Louis custom, particularly on 
the part of the free-seat patrons, to picnic in the 
park before attending the opera. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this and they are all good. First, 
the park is a relatively cool and pleasant place 
to be on a hot night; second, it eliminates cooking 
dinner; and, probably most important, it gives 
the family a head start on the free seats. First 
come, first served—which calls for putting on 
your shin guards and arriving in good sprinting 
shape an hour and a half before show time. 

From the free seats to the boxes down front, 
the opera audience is a colorful side show of the 
main attraction. Before the lights flood the stage, 
before the orchestra tunes up and the actors take 
their places, St. Louisans pouring into the theater 
are nearly as absorbing as the opera they come 
to see. Programs rustle and flutter, old friends 
recognize each other and call greetings. The 
constant chant about opera glasses being for 
rent floats skyward. The soda-pop and hot-dog 
vendors at times give the Municipal Theater the 
atmosphere of a Sunday ball game. More than 
once, the audience has drowned out the opening 
bars of the orchestra with the cacophony of pop 
bottles rolling down the inclines. 

The light fades and the green of the trees sur- 
rounding the theater and infringing upon the 
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stage turns black. The cries of the vendors die; 
the strains of the overture float out on the night 
sky. Lacking is the traditional waiting for the 
house lights to dim, the expectant hush, the 
scraping of violins and the coughing and clearing 
of throats which typify an indoor theater. The 
opera comes upon the audience suddenly. St. 
Louisans are still munching on their hot dogs 
as the first romantic duet takes form. 

As for the hot dogs, they’re mighty important. 
“Saved by a hot dog!” they used to say about the 
opera. In the early days, the refreshment con- 
cessions often meant the difference between 
profit and loss. The opera got and still gets a 
percentage on sales. The chairman of the con- 
cessions committee was and is Otto E. Rugg. In 
the early days, Rugg used to report at the end 
of the second act to Nelson Cunliff, today a 
member of the theater directorate, on the trend 
in refreshment sales. 


The Bell Song 


One clear summer evening when both acous- 
tics and the prima donna were in top form, Rugg 
found Cunliff watching the opera from a box seat 
and reported. In the lull that followed the ap- 
plause for the solo, the sound of a bell could be 
heard, sharp and clear. 

‘Ah, did you hear that?” asked Rugg. ““That’s 
the sweetest music to come out of this opera.” 

“What is it?” asked Cunliff. 

‘The bell on the cash register,” replied Rugg. 

Cash register and box office have made the St. 
Louis “Muny Opera” the only self-sustained, 
civically directed enterprise of its kind in the 
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country. It has been copied, but not with &. 
Louis success. It has no “angel” and the money 
it makes each year is turned into a fund for opera 
improvements. It is entertainment on a huge 
scale, praised by critics, by show people and by 
just plain people the country over. 

The opera season opens early in June and 
closes late in August, with a performance sched- 
uled every night. And every night special opera 
buses operate along main routes directly to the 
theater. These special buses are supplemented by 
shuttle buses and regular connecting vehicles. In 
addition, there is parking space for 5000 cars 
within two minutes of the theater entrance. 

These St. Louisans who come by bus and auto- 
mobile to the park during summer nights art 
participants in a venture that originated, in 4 
sense, because some St. Louis businessmen 
started an entirely different project, and, when 
it was finished, had something left over. Like 
the thrifty housewife who makes a tasty dish of 
leftovers, these men felt that it was a shame to 
waste anything. But the leftover confronting 
members of the St. Louis Advertising Club and 
the city administration was the theater itself. 

Originally, the theater was for the presents 
tion of grand opera to entertain the delegates © 
the 1917 annual convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. When the com 
vention ended, the new theater received some ux 
for patriotic rallies, fashion pageants, religiou' 
gatherings and other public meetings. 

What might have come to be considered 4 
white elephant was turned into a civic enter 
prise that touches the lives of most people in the 
city by giving them summer nights of enter 
tainment in the open. To put it whimsically, 
a potential white elephant became a succes 
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through being taught to sing light opera. An 
open-air theater to entertain a convention be- 
came a medium of pleasure for all St. Louis. 

The theater itself is pleasing to the eye. Set 
in the midst of Forest Park’s 1400 green acres, it 
covers the slope of a hillside, with the huge 
stage—120 by 90 feet and framed by giant oaks— 
at the bottom of the incline. The audience is 
spread in a fan-shaped pattern up the slope. 
Free seats and standing room are at the back, 
where the view, as everywhere else, is excellent. 

The immense stage settings are mounted on 
rollers, and like the small revolving stage in the 
center of the huge platform, make possible rapid 
sene-changing. The stage is open to the sky. 
This creates special lighting problems on moon- 
lit nights, despite the excellent lighting equip- 
ment in two modernistic towers at each side of 
the stage, and almost any number of problems 
o rainy nights. 

The Great Waltz, last of the summer’s offer- 
ings in 1940, got off to a drizzly opening. 
Rain began to fall shortly before curtain time, 
but, with an overflow audience and heavy ad- 
Vance sales for the rest of the week, the manage- 
ment was reluctant to cancel. Thus one actor 
gota laugh he hadn’t counted on when he 
burst through a door onstage, breathed deep- 
ly, and exclaimed: “This is a typical Viennese 
morning !”° 
And Helen Marshall, the soprano lead, sent a 
utter through the audience when she rose from a 
bench and displayed the back of her yellow taffeta 
dress to be soaking wet. Somewhat grimly, she sang 
with Arthur Kent a duet called Love Will Find 
You. By the time she had finished she had taken 
® a resemblance to Monday morning’s wash. 

The opera has tried all forms of rain insurance 
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Ten thousand persons gather on a summer hillside for such favorites as Rio Rita and The Great Waltz 


and found none of them satisfactory. Each opera 
ticket states: “If performance is postponed be- 
fore 9:30 p.m. on account of rain, this coupon 


may be exchanged at the Municipal Opera - 


downtown ticket office for a seat of the same 
value for a subsequent performance. The same 
seat number is not guaranteed.” 

As an alternative, opera-goers may have their 
money back. The day after the calling of a per- 
formance because of rain, patrons are notified to 
turn in their rain checks through announcements 
in the newspapers. But since a rain check affords 
scant practical protection from a downpour, 
pergolas have been built at the sides and back of 
the theater. 

A soaking in a downpour is not the only oc- 
cupational hazard faced by the singing cast. 
They will tell you in St. Louis about the prima 
donna who got lost among the scenery in the 
8000 square feet of space backstage. She kept 
wandering around, trying to find her way on- 
stage, until she had missed her cue and_ her 


understudy had gone on in her place. Several 
scenes later, the infuriated star was found 
by stagehands, after the understudy had made 
a hit. 

Understudies at the opera invariably make a 
hit, possibly. because the sympathy of the audi- 
ence is immediately with them. St. Louis wants 
each of the performers to bea success. A star was 
born in 1942 during the presentation of Show 
Boat. The baritone who was to sing Ol’ Man 
River came down with laryngitis, sad for him 
but fine for handsome John Tyers, who had 
been doing small parts up to that time. Tyers 
applied burnt cork and went on to sing, to round 
after round of applause. 

Since then Tyers has shot out of obscurity, 
and, en route to big parts, has experienced _his 
own share of stage mishaps. There was the day 
when he and Adelaide Bishop were rehearsing 
a scene for Good News. She was supposed to 
faint in his arms. Their calculations were off, and 
his chin and one of her eyes connected. He had 


The Open Road, based on The Gypsy Baron, 
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The audience sticks out anything less than a downpour 


a sore jaw and she had a dandy shiner (covered 
with grease paint) for the show. 

The opera both creates and books stars. Cass 
Daley, Red Skelton, Gertrude Niesen and Gil 
Lamb all took a step forward in their careers 
through St. Louis roles. Archie Leach, now 
known as Cary Grant, and Allan Jones were both 
relatively unknown when they appeared in opera 
roles. The sparkling list of stars is long and on it 
are such names as Irene Dunne, Jack Sheehan, 
Billy House, Lee Dixon, Jimmy Savo, Lucille 
Manners, W. C. Fields, Irene Manning, Taylor 
Holmes and Agnes Moorehead. In 1930 Orry- 
Kelly of Hollywood was designing opera cos- 
tumes. 

No detail of casting or producing lacks interest 
for St. Louisans now. While the opera was still 
unknown, trying to hire talent was a headache. 
Nevertheless, the committee sent East that very 
first year bagged such players as Charles E. 
Galagher, Craig Campbell, Blanche Duffield, 
Frank Moulan, Stella de Mette and William 
Danforth. 

A professional chorus was hired in the East 
that first year, but after that it was decided to 
recruit local talent for chorus work, rather than 
rely on Broadway. During the war it was neces- 
sary to go afield for talent again, and singers and 
dancers came from all over the country to audi- 
tion. The trend is now to St. Louis chorus mem- 
bers once more. 


The Play’s the Thing 


Of the entire chorus of ninety persons, 
thirty-four are men. Each year, twenty-six girls 
adept at tap and ballet are chosen. But no male 
has to lift a foot in so much as a time step. Know- 
ing that New York and Hollywood talent scouts 
are regularly at the opera keeps the boys and 
girls in top form. 

Each winter the production manager holds 
auditions in New York. These tryouts are ex- 
hausting, exasperating affairs for the St. Louis 
staff. The music director hears mere youths roar 
fiercely, ““To hell with Burgundy!” and the next 
moment listens to a would-be Nelson Eddy who 
hands the pianist the sheet Music for Ah, Sweet 
Mystery of Life, then, in complete confusion, 


starts bellowing “‘Give a mana horse he can ride.” 
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Members of the fifty- 
piece orchestra are 
recruited, for the most 
part, from the St. 
Louis Symphony 
Orchestra. 
St. Louis opera- 
goers can even give 
you details about the 
salaries of perform- 
ers—up to certain 
limits—so keen is 
their interest inthe For- 
est Park performances. 
Many of them know, for 
instance, that the basic sal- 
ary forchorusmen and women 
is forty-five dollars a week. Actors’ 

Equity. The kids earn it. While one opera is 
in production, the next is in rehearsal. This 
means grueling hours of work to get polished 
precision for the dancers and a certain sprightly 
mellowness for the singers. 

But no amount of coaxing and not even the 
application of the hot foot will get any opera 
official to tell you just what the stars or members 
of the production staff, all imported from New 
York or Hollywood, are paid. They are desirous, 
the officials explain suavely, of keeping peace 
with everybody. And that’s that. 

The stars for each season are selected accord- 
ing to suitability for their roles, versatility, repu- 
tation and availability for three or four shows. 
Usually, a star coming to St. Louis does three or 
four shows rather than one. The opera, not the 
star, is featured. 

St. Louis has its favorites among the operettas. 
Whenever Show Boat comes to town, the city 
turns out en masse to see it, for Magnolia and 
Ravenel are looked upon as St. Louis’ own. 
Roberta and Balalaika (which had its American 
premiére at the opera) are two of many top 
favorites. Frequently, the books of old operas 
are brought up to date to give them topical 
interest. 

So keen was the interest in the opera that the 
shows were not interrupted during the war 
years. The Theater Association and the people 
of St. Louis felt that just as the opera had been a 
boon and a blessing during the depression years 
so would it provide surcease from the worries of 
war. While production problems were naturally 
increased, the opera remained essentially the 
same. But one important change was made in 
policy. In addition to the regular free seats, 
1000 reserved seats were set aside each night and 
the tickets distributed gratis to enlisted personnel 
of the armed forces. 

All seats except the regular free ones are re- 
served, the prices ranging from thirty cents to 
$2.40, including tax, tops for a place in a box. 
There are no special prices for season tickets. 

Opera attendance has risen steadily through 
the years until now, 10,000 to 11,000 persons 
(1000 of them standing or sitting on the grass) 
see nearly every performance. The largest single 
season was the Silver Anniversary Year, 1943, 
when 835,363 persons saw eighty-six perform- 
ances. For the 1945 season, the figure was 779,507. 
, It was not always thus. The first show given 
in Forest Park by the Association drew only 


9891 persons for the entire week, the low at 
tendance due partly to a series of rainstorms 
This was back in 1919. Capital at the time of 
the premiére was about $25,000—pledges to the 
Municipal Opera Association by sixty local 
citizens. In recent years, well over $100,000 js 
subscribed each year by the guarantors. But no 
guarantor has ever been required to pay any. 
thing on his underwriting. 

The opera has shown a deficit for two years 
only—1919, the first, and 1930, when a new 
system of casting operas was begun and new 
lighting and equipment were installed. In the 
years following these seasons, every cent was re- 
paid from opera funds. Within the next ten years 
improvements costing half a million dollars will 
be made with money from ticket sales. 






The Secret of Success 


Many persons wonder why the St. Louis opera 
should succeed when other operas do not. The 
reason lies in the fact that other operas attempt 
to start at the heights the Municipal Opera has 
achieved in more than a quarter of a century. 
These others haven’t had the humble beginnings 
or the struggles of the St. Louis opera. 

These struggles are in a way personified 
by the work in behalf of the opera by the 
late Mayor Henry W. Kiel. Although a great 
many men are so thoroughly enmeshed with 
the opera as to be as much a part of it as the 
giant oaks flanking the stage, most people pair 
the name of Henry Kiel with the Forest Park 
productions. 

It was in 1918 that a definite decision had to 
be made on the future of the theater. Mayor 
Kiel formed a committee to decide on the matter. 
The vote was for light opera. With its rain- 
drenched start, it looked as though the project 
would fail, and it might have, had it not been for 
the mayor. As president of the newly formed 
Municipal Theater Association, the mayor got 
members of the association to canvass business 
firms throughout the city and thus sold $10,000 
worth of tickets. He worked long and zealously 
to get St. Louisans out to the park to see the 
shows. 

Now the people have come to feel that they 
share fully in the Municipal Opera. It’s a com- 
munity thing, a neighborly thing, and yet it has 
enough dazzle and glamour to act as a salesman 
for the city. “Our opera” is the way the people 
speak of it—no matter whether they are watch- 
ing from the free seats at back or from the box 
seats down front. ¢ 







Paul Haakon and Patricia Bowman 
are typical of the casts 
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* HOLDS AIR MANY TIMES LONGER... 


U.S. Royal Butyl 
Tubes hold air in 
yourtiremany times 
longer. Less check- 
ing—/ess danger of 
under-inflation— 
more miles of de- 
pendable, trouble- 
free service. 


* FIGHTS PUNCTURES...Makes Driving Safer 


Serving Through Science 


Nail holes won’t 
spread in U.S. 
Royal Butyl Tubes 
—the tube squeezes 
tight around the nail, 
holds air in. No 
sudden letdowns— 
fewer roadside tire 
changes. 
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SEVEN UNUSUAL PAINTINGS 


CAPTURE THE SKY TRAVELER’S NEW PERSPECTIVE 


ON AMERICA’S BEAUTY 


AIKBORN 


PAINTINGS BY KENNETH S. FAGG 


AN ARTIST’s airborne eyes saw America from New York to Seattle, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. At certain moments, he saw the face of the earth as he had never seen it before. He 
couldn’t stop the plane in mid-air to record his sense of discovery, but he could sketch, take 
photos, note colors, perspective, distance. He could feel, inside himself, the mood of each fleeting 
scene, the way the sunlight fell, the haze of distance, the design of Nature and the abstract 


pattern struck by the hand of manontheearth . . 


. such things as the cold eye of the camera 


rarely captures. .These things he felt and put into water colors as a unique portrait of America. 


A new view for the earthbound and an inspiration for the air traveler who would fly with eyes 


that see anew, the paintings are a visual rendition of Walt Whitman’s imaginative lines: 


ONCE ALOFT, unfasten your seat belt and open 
your eyes. America is entire, and yours, in a 
day. Bag, baggage and waterways, winds and 
weathers, piny slopes, alkali desert burning and 
bare, the prairie green by green, lakes casual 
a puddles after rain, lonely farms and woods 
between, young cities rising suddenly out of 
flatness, dairy lands, mazy marshaling yards, 
cattle on the rancho small as aphids, the multi- 
form and canyoned mountains, the drift of rolling 
hills, the southward passage of great rivers. 

All in a day, in a fraction of a day, America 

is there beneath the silver plane burning along 
the lower edge of the upper sky. 
_ The big ship loads importantly, its tail stand- 
ing high as a house; the horses are sparked inside 
the cowling; it taxis, full of tonnage, full of mail 
and gas and people, to the selected runway; the 
horses ar: spurred and driven; the machine rises, 
pulling « way from the planet; it manufactures its 
own hurricane; air foams in its wake. 

Express from Flushing Bay to the Missouri. 
Express over the vapors of Manhattan, over the 
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“* The earth expanding right hand and left hand, 
The picture alive, every part in its best light. . . « 
I inhale great draughts of space; 

The East and the West are mine, 

And the North and the South are mine.” 


‘ 


oe 


TEXT BY NORMAN CORWIN 


fretting city, over the real estate and the invest- 
ments, the towers and the parks; across the river 
of Henry Hudson and the farmlands of the 
revolutionary wars; climbing above the Indian’s 
hills and the Appalachia of frontiersmen; and 
then the great unwinking plain, the old wagon 
tracks, the patches, the agglomerating crazy- 
quilt of growing things, the bounty of endless 
produce in a hungry world. 

The propellers thrust away half a continent 
in half a working day, and having done this, 
there may now be descent and condescension at 
Kansas City. The big ship, self-sufficient in the 
clouds, windbucker extraordinary, slinger of air 
miles, drops down among the meaner works, the 
stationary things; suffers itself to be fueled and 
tonsured; then it is off again, airborne and in its 
element. 

Westward, the states take longer to cross. Not 
long as the Mormons would have reckoned, 
trekking to Utah; or the Forty-Niners; or the pony 
riders over the Santa Fe Trail; not long as the 
motorist reckons, pulling up for gas every fourth 


county; not long as the crack train travels, puffing 
and twisting up the mountain grades; but long, 
as wings figure it, when they are accustomed to 
crossing eastern states in the time it takes to go 
from Bronx to Battery by subway—when they 
are accustomed to a third of the speed of the 
rotating earth. 

The view from cn high is broad-minded. The 
air is a lens of wide angle. No billboards hem 
you in. Look for intersections with clouds, and 
for the shadow of the plane falling on them; look 
for the new symmetry of countryside, for the 
merging of town and city and county in a pattern 
you have never seen on the ground; see how the 
streets of cities tighten into grills; how the mean- 
ness of Chicago’s slums, the sprawl and disorder 
of Queens, the ramble of the suburbs of Boston 
and Cleveland and Los Angeles, each evaporates 
in a diminishing perspective as you climb. 

Look for new dimensions. 

The painting and the photograph capture a 
static moment, an angle, a degree of light. But 
take note of the boundless dimensions of time 
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and space; perceive them freshly; note the quality 
of sustained and suspended motion, and how the 
sensation of it differs from that of other forms of 
motion; look for the strange aerogeometry of the 
circling to land, the centrifugal tilt of banking. 
Compare an aerial photograph of Boulder Dam 
with what you see from a liner letting down for 
Boulder City. 


Following the twilight 


Make the most of your flock’s-eye view— 
first, from the portside, then from starboard; 
now forward, now aft; a multi-faceted impres- 
sion of engineering grandeur caught in a whirl 
of landscapes and skyscapes, among the post- 
card waters of Lake Mead and the sere Blue 
Ridge Mountains and the gorge of Black Can- 
yon and the smoke from Las Vegas yonder, and 
the dust blowing up off the desert. Yonder! 
The yonder of the air is without match, for its 
horizons knit states together as from no earth- 
bound vista, merge zones of time. Hither is 15,- 
000 feet below; yon is one hundred miles away. 


Look for the speed of your flight to affect nor- 
mal astronomic relationships. Fly westward on a 
long summer day, a mid-June day, and note the 
reluctance of twilight to leave the skies ahead of 
you. Run with the grain of time, and follow 
twilight from Virginia to the Mississippi. Watch 
for sunsets in the travelogue tradition of crim- 
son and gold. Observe how your fellow passen- 
gers sit fixed at their windows; how even the 
inevitable reading stops. 

Learn about American weather from flying 
through it. Ride over a vast region cloud, an 
unbroken stratus colossus spreading all the way 
from the eastern seaboard to the fringe of New 
Mexico. You won’t see much of the face of 
America in such a day, but it will be pleasant to 
sit in bright sunlight and zoom through a blue 
sky above a cottony cloud mass, knowing that 
below it is uniformly gray and rainy. 

Learn about bumps from sleeping mountains, 
from San Gorgonio’s pass between the snow- 
capped peaks of the Bernardino Range—snow to 
north and south, while the hot desert shimmers 


below; or from the powerful currents of the 
Rockies, tumbling down the hemisphere; from 
stiff winds blowing up from the Gulf of Mexico, 
or down from Canada, over the rolling, green 
and city-speckled routes between Boston, New 
York and Washington; from thunderstorms over 
Alabama and Texas. 


Companion to the stars 


Learn to compensate for the foreshortening of 
perspectives from the air, to gauge altitudes. and 
distances of landmarks from each other. Learn 
that the features of water are amorphous and that 
the eye cannot judge scale unless there is craft on 
the surface. This you will see from flying over the 
Great Lakes; from Rochester to Toronto; Cleve. 
land to Detroit; Grand Rapids to Chicago. 

Discover America from the sky at night. Note 
that you feel more companionable to the stars 
when you are aloft, for they, too, are suspended 
in space and absorbed in their private orbits. If 
the moon is full, you will see that the country 
beneath is painted a pearly wash; that features 


City of certainties and stock tickers, of doubts and dreams — a sun-gilded Eldorado challenging the skies 
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are clearly distinguishable; that bright silver 
shines up at you from streams, ponds, and lakes 
as you éross over them; that if your course is 
parallel to that of a canal or river, the reflection 
of the moon rides with you evenly, flushing, in 
its flight, a vein in the dark landscape below. 

Also at night there are the lights, clustered and 
twinkling; the modest and isolated lights of towns 
and hamlets, and the jewelry of big-city lights. 

Flying over Hartford, you will see a great 
black swath cutting through the constellation. 
That will be the Connecticut River. You will 
see the same blacked-out strip in the heart of 
St. Louis. That will be the Mississippi. 

Where the lamps of city streets are shaded 
you will note an impression of softness and sub- 
tlety. Look for this especially over Western 
towns, like Phoenix. 

Take a night plane from Reno west to San 
Francisco. Once over the hump of the Sierras, 
look for the glow of Sacramento; then for more 
darkness, then for a rim of light beyond the 
mountains of the coastal range. As you approach 


Oakland, watch the rim widen; San Francisco 
Bay will materialize as a great bowl of darkness, 
ringed by light. 

If you would seek the most curious of night 
vistas, take a plane between El Paso and Dallas, 
and keep an eye out for the flamboys, burning 
on the oil fields. 

These tall pipes, which carry off excess natu- 
ral gas, are tipped with pennants of flame— 
great hot tongues of it—licking constantly at 
the Texan winds. From 10,000 feet these will 
seem like pin points of waggling light, like un- 
blinking fireflies. 


America the beautiful 


Day or night, from five hundred feet or from 
two miles high, you will see a bizarre America 
beneath you: the crater of a prehistoric meteor, if 
you are flying between Winslow and Albuquer- 
que; the ghostly waters of the Great Salt Lake, 
over the snow-capped peaks of the Wasatch 
Range; a gay array of small craft on the mild 
waters of Lake St. Clair, or in the many coves 
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Jn gay array, a flotilla of lake craft lines up with the wind like a patient herd of grazing cattle 


MICHIGAN 


and inlets of Long Island Sound; the peak of 
Shasta or Rainier, above storm clouds, awesome 
and beaconlike; the dome of the Capitol sliding 
beneath the port wing; the Grand Canyon, wind. 
ing hugely through the high tablelands, showing 
its scar of geologic eras like a campaign ribbon, 
color against color; the rivers, clear or muddy, 
dry or navigable, straight or coiling, brown o¢ 
blue; the regions of ten thousand lakes, and the 
deserts of cactus and Joshua tree; the cities, with 
their factory stacks and church steeples and high 
office buildings and gasometers outstanding 
among their crowded lattices of work and habita- 
tion, and on the fringes, the express highways, 
the race track and the ball park; the wide and 
open country, with a road to mark each mile. 
running off to the horizons on either side; the 
stippled top of forests, the amber waves of grain, 
the purple mountains’ majesties, the fruited 
plain, the beautiful America. Unfasten your 
belt aloft, open your eyes, close your mouth, 
and see your country through the eye of an 
eagle, a migrating goose, a low-flying angel. @ 





LAKE ST. CLAIR, MICHIGAN, NEAR DI TROIT, 
WHERE VACATIONERS AND YA‘ Hi TSMEN 
ENJOY SUMMER AND SAILING 
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| Climaxing nature's gencrosity. rich farm lands and rolling wooded hills line the shores of endless lakes 


MIDWAY BETWEEN MADISON AND 
LA CROSSE, U. 8. HIGHWAY 14 BISECTS A TYPICAL x 
EARLY-MORNING RURAL SCENE 





Father of waters, clear or muddy, straight or coiling, reckless of its banks, lover and master of the land 
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A stage curtain of clouds pulls aside and suddenly there appears in fitting climax, a purple mountain majesty 
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The Navion is-no local hopper... Built to fly details of the Navion’s rugged all-metal construc- 
practical distances at speed that makes owning tion, variable-pitch propeller, power-retractable 
a personal plane worth while, the Navioniswin- _and steerable tricycle landing gear... . auto-like 
ning the acclaim of those who want more thana luxurious interior and many other standard 
trainer. The 4-place Navion is foomy family features. Address: Dept. H-4 North American 
airplane with lightplane handling qualities and Aviation, Inc., Los Angeles 45, Calif. Deliveries 
economy. Write today for the booklet that gives now being made. Standard model, $6,100 f.a.f.* 
*Plus Calif. Sales Tax 


NATURAL COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY PAUL HESSE 
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Mackinac Island’s lavish Grand 
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BY JACK VAN COEVERING 


IF A CROW took off from Detroit, where more 
automobiles have been made than in all the rest 
of the world put together, and had a forced 
landing after flying two hundred and fifty miles 
NNW, he would still be in Michigan, but there 
wouldn’t be an automobile in sight. Imagine— 
a chunk of honest-to-gosh U. S. A. with a sum- 
mer population in excess of ten thousand people, 
all willing to forget the family car. That’s 
Mackinac Island, a place so filled with attrac- 
tions that motor vehicles become unimportant. 
Strictly from truth, one horseless carriage is on 
the island. With luck, you’ll never see it. 

The little island lies in the Straits of Mackinac 
(pronounced like the plaid jacket you wore for 
sledding when you were a kid) where Lake 
Michigan shakes hands with Lake Huron. Lake 
Superior also is accessible. Once the cross- 
roads for the fabulous fur trade, the island‘has 
become a vacation spot of very special flavor. 
You may languish in a twenty-five-dollar-a-day 
room and eat de-luxe meals at three-fifty a 
throw, or stay in a clean room with a nice 
family for eight dollars a week and eat con- 
servatively. You may swim at a swanky hotel 
pool, or at a public beach. You may walk 
along winding, tree-lined lanes, or ride a bike 
or carriage. If you’re a history bug, Mackinac 
Island is your dish. 

Fourteen years after the Pilgrims knocked on 
Plymouth Rock, the Frenchman Jean Nicolet 
paddled his canoe through the Straits of Macki- 
nac. After him came Marquette, Joliet, LaSalle, 
and Cadillac. (Ironically, automobiles have 
been named after three of these four!) Fur 
traders, explorers, soldiers, men of God—all left 
their marks on Mackinac. And a few, such as 
John Jacob Astor, took more than they left. 

Three flags have flown above the island’s 
forts—the tricolor of France, the Union Jack, 
and the Stars and Stripes. And of course the red- 
skins had something to say about the territory 
before the intrepid white man came along to 
enlighten them. Approaching Mackinac from 
St. Ignace, the island looks like a giant turtle. 
In Indian lore the turtle was the symbol of ever- 
lasting life. So the Indians named the island the 
Great Turtle in the Straits. 

Old Fort Mackinac, with the statue of Pére 
Marquette— who founded the first mission in the 
Straits—in the foreground, is probably the 
island’s most photogenic spot. The fort was built 
by the British in 1780 and served as home-base 
for a game of duck-on-the-rock played by the 
British and the Yanks for thirty-five years. They 
played for keeps, and it’s been part of the U. S. 
since 1815. 

Highest point on the island is Fort Holmes, 
which figured prominently in the War of 1812. 
In those days, before the advent of the walkie- 
talkie, news didn’t spread fast. Somehow the 
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British stole a march on American communica- 
tions, found out that war had been declared and 
secretly set up guns on the hill overlooking U. S.- 
held Fort Mackinac. Literally, they jumped the 
gun bn the Americans, forcing a surrender. The 
English named the hill Fort George, but the 
Yanks later renamed it after Maj. Andrew 
Holmes, who died in the battle of Mackinac 
Island in 1814. 

Since 1895 the island has been administered 
by Michigan’s Mackinac Island State Park 
Commission, whose principal duty has been to 
preserve its original charm, effect restorations 
wherever necessary, and back up the Carriage 
Association. There are five hundred year-round 
residents of the island, and five hundred horses 
are on the pay roll during the summer. Thus it 
is easy to estimate that a high percentage of the 
regular dwellers belong to the Carriage Associa- 
tion, and it looks as if the horse is there to stay. 
Atmosphere is worth preserving—and so is 
bread-and-butter! 

The island’s narrow, twisting roads are far 
more suitable for strolling, cycling, or riding in a 
shiny carriage with a fringed top, than for fast 
travel. Sight-seeing carriage trips are $1.50 per 
person, the same as twenty-five years ago; bi- 
cycles rent for thirty cents an hour. The park 
drive takes about an hour and a half. 

Alex Gillespie, a twinkling-eyed Irishman, 
may be your coachman, friend and guide. When 
he takes you to Arch Rock—a calcareous forma- 
tion 139 feet above lake level and over fifty feet 
wide—he will probably tell you that the giant 
fairies of old engineered the job, subsequently 
using the arch as the gateway to the island. 

On Alex’s tour, Sugar Loaf Rock is a must. 
Named for its shape, it is a limestone pinnacle 
reaching 284 feet above the lake. In it is a cavern 
big enough to hold several people. Local legend 
says the Loaf was ofice the wigwam of the Great 
Spirit Manabozho, who re-created the world 
after the ancient deluge. 

The original Astor Fur Post is still in the proc- 
ess of being restored as a museum, and there are 
many items well worth examining. A look at 
ledgers dated 1826 reveals that one could pur- 
chase a pair of moccasins for four bits (written 
4/—a bit being worth 12%¢); four yards of gar- 
tering, three bits; one quart whisky, two bits! 
The Astor House was the hub of the island, if 
not that of the entire Northwest. Four hundred 
clerks and traders once centered there, and 2000 
voyageurs came every season. Here, of course, is 
where the Astor fortune was founded. 

Your trip to Mackinac Island may be as ex- 
pensive as you wish to make it—or as reasonable. 
If you want a lavish vacation, the Grand Hotel 
is the place to stay, with its turquoise pool and 
heavenly view. There are many other hotels, 
and there are private homes with comfortable, 
nicely furnished rooms. You gets wot you pays 
fer; you takes yer choice. 

The annual Chicago to Mackinac Island 
yacht race this year is set up for July twentieth, 
a five-class affair under the guidance of the 
Chicago Yacht Club. 

There is a golf course laid in the shadow of 
the Old Fort. A boat trip around the island is 
seventy-five cents. Or, for $1.80 the steamer 
Ottawa will take you to Les Cheneaux Islands. 
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St. Mary’s River and the locks of Sault Ste. Marie 
are part of a combined boat and bus trip, the 
cost of which is $3.35, plus tax. 

During migration seasons the island is a bird- 
lovers’ heaven. Even the pileated woodpecker 
and the mourning dove are found there. . . . In 
the last half of June, Persian lilacs, brought from 
France a century ago, bloom in profusion and 
fill the air with sweetness. In the fall berries of 
the mountain ash hang fat and red. Poplar, oak 
and maple leaves turn yellow, brcwn and scar- 
let, like battle flags of old. 

When the winter roars down on the island, 
it is a signal for another sort of recreation to . 


DECORATIONS BY ALEXANDER KAHN 


get under way. Snow-folk reach Mackinac by 
way of St. Ignace by boat or over the ice bridge 
across the straits. Dog teams race through the 
snow. The horses that pulled carriages down 
summer lanes now draw cutters. Ice boats and 
motorized bobsleds travel at breath-taking 
speeds. All the winter sports are available, even 
fishing through the ice. 

No matter when you plan to vacation on 
Mackinac Island, you’re not likely to miss your 
car. And it is to be hoped you'll never see the 
ONE gas-buggy hidden there. It’s a stream- 
lined fire engine! © 








lere’s why most boat owners 
prefer Champion Spark Plugs 
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Owners of power boats of all sizes and types take deep 
pride in the performance of their craft. As a class they 
are experts on engine performance, and to them spark 
plugs are a matter of primary importance. That’s why 
it’s worthy to note that these experts—in both racing 
and cruising—prefer dependable Champion Spark Plugs 
in overwhelming majority. This preference is also 
expressed by most motorists. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





Weve come a long way — 


since the “‘Highbal r 


HE first railway signals ever to be established on an 
f ipatool railroad were installed in the early 1830’s on 
the old New Castle and Frenchtown Railroad, long a part of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 


Until then, a locomotive engineer had only a time card to 
guide him —there were no signals, no telegraph, no communi- 
cation between stations, no way to transmit orders to a train. 


But the spirit of railroad progress soon corrected that! 


At stations along the line, poles were erected with crossbars 
projecting over the track—to which were attached pulleys 
and ropes. 


As a train approached in the distance, the station agent ran up 
a big ball— much as you would hoist a flag. 


White ball run clear to the crossbar meant ‘‘clear track.”” Black 
ball, run half-way up, meant “‘stop !”” 


Thus was born a phrase famous in railroading even in this day 
... highball’’—or clear track ahead. 


In rapid succession over the years followed a host of improve- 
ments in the science of railway signaling—many of them 
pioneered by the Pennsylvania Railroad. The semaphore... . 
the block signal system, inaugurated first on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in 1863 . . . interlocking switches . . . automatic block 
signals...centralized train control...position lights...cab sig- 
nals...and many others, the latest being the train telephone. 


Now what have these forward steps meant to the American 
people? The safest travel developed by man! 


Today, as the Pennsylvania Railroad begins a second century 
of transportation progress, its research and engineering staffs 
strive to adapt the latest discoveries in electronics and other 
fields to its signal and communications system, and thereby 
give passengers and shippers even better, safer service. 


CAB SIGNALS automatically reproduce the wayside signals 
—a great aid to the engineer on stormy, foggy nights. 


THE TRAIN TELEPHONE. Latest advance, it enables an engineer to talk to another train, a 
wayside station or a conductor back in a freight caboose—all while his train is pushing on. 


AUTOMATIC POSITION LIGHT SIGNALS on cross- 
track bridges tell engineers the state of every . 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
1846 


YEARS 


1946 


HUNDRED O F TRANSPORTATION PROGRESS 














|. Windmills and grazing sheep on a Netherlands meadow? 


2. An idyllic chapel beneath towering Swiss Alps? 


3. A courtyard in a French monastery? 
4. A rural church in Southern Spain? 
5. A cool lake nestling in the Austrian Tyrol? 


6. A colorful scene on the Italian Riviera? 





On country 


YOU CAN TOUR EUROPE WITHOUT LEAVING THE UNITED STATES 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HANS W. HANNAU 





These are foreign scenes—or are they? 
All but one of these pictures were taken within 


the United States. Can you tell which one? 


THE U. S. POSSESSES many scenes of the sort usually 
considered reserved for the eyes of travelers to 
Europe. For example, consider the half dozen 
pictures on these pages. 

1. A Netherlands meadow? 

From Holland, exactly a hundred years ago, 
in 1846, religious refugees settled on the shores of 
a great lake. They put to work their native traits 
and skills, reclaiming marshes, constructing 
churches, growing flowers, planting orchards, 
building windmills and raising sheep. They left 
the mark of their handiwork on the new land. . . . 
Today, there are many scenes such as this one 
near Greenfield Village. It is not far from 
Detroit, Michigan. 

2. An idyllic setting in the Swiss Alps? 

, ms, wreathed with rivers 

bectacular waterfalls, a 

valley winds some 4000 feet above sea level. . . . 

Itis Yosemite Valley, California. Such neigh- 

borliness of houses and chapels with trees and 

mountains is also seen in many places in Wyo- 
ming, Idaho, Colorado, Utah. 

3. A French monastery? 

In a country’s largest city, some of the finest 
examples of European medieval art are in- 
stalled. Here were transported piece by piece 
across the sea, the Gothic archways of a Euro- 
pean cloister. . . . The city is New York and 
the place The Cloisters, a branch of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in Fort Tryon Park. 

4. Achurch in southern Spain? 

Three Carmelite friars landed on a white, 
sandy beach, climbed a hill and were amazed 
to note the similarity of the scene to Mount 
Carmel in the Holy Land. . . . This mission, 
which was rebuilt back in 1793, is in the fa- 
mous art-colony town of Carmel-by-the-Sea, on 
Carmel Bay, about midway between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. There are many beautiful 
examples of Spanish architecture in California, 
Arizona, Florida. 

5. A cool lake in the Austrian Tyrol? 

A lake nestles in a land of green mountains 
and blue skies. This is the only photograph on 
these pages not taken in the U.S. The scene is 
Lake St. Wolfgang, near Salzburg, Austria. 

6. A scene on the Italian Riviera? 

Surrounded by colorful trees, tropical plants 
and gay little pleasure boats, a “‘pleasure island” 
rises out.of the sea. . . . The scene is the Bay of 
Avalon and Santa Catalina Island in the Pacific 
Ocean, 22 miles from Los Angeles, ® 
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BY CURTIS ZAHN 


YOU LUNGE violently over sandy ribbons of road . 
that begin nowhere and end nowhere. You stare 
apathetically at the barren mountains which rise 
like islands from the sterile wastes. The daily sun 
is ruthless. Time and life seem to be hanging in 
a state of suspension. Cactus and Joshua trees 
have gone into hypnotic trances, with all the 
blood drained from their leathery faces. Again 
you ask the driver if he is sure that this is the 
right day—the day when Arizona’s Hopi Indians 
stage one of the strangest annual phenomena on 
the American continent. 

“Sure I’m sure.” He takes his faded eyes from 
the ruts to give you a glance as withering as the 
desert sun itself. Hasn’t he been hanging around 
the Hopi country since 1920? Hasn’t he been 
taking tourists from Flagstaff over the 100 or so 
miles to the plateaus, mesas and washes of the 
Hasn’t he seen the Snake 
Dance every August, at whichever village it was 
held that year and regardless of shifting dates? 


Hopi Reservation? 


Why the Hopis Dance 


You mop your face. “‘But maybe this year it’s 
different,” you say desolately. ‘Perhaps because 
of the war and everything ——” 

“Nonsense! The Hopis have been at war for 
With the desert, that is. 
They’ve battled starvation, thirst, the white 
man. 


two thousand years. 


What’s a little thing like a war or recon- 
version to them? That’s just a passing phase.” 
Now the old car is boiling. You stop to fill the 


radiator from the precious canteen. Now the 


Space forgotten by the God of Rain 


guide is telling desert truisms, exuberant in the 
power and terror of the sun’s rays, bolstering 
your cooked morale with communiqués about 
the stolid, fat, bronzed men. 

“They been here a long time. Long before the 
explorer Coronado come in and made slaves of 
them. Long before Columbus was settin’ in a 
crib in Italy.” He aims a wizened finger at a dis- 
reputable pile of volcanic rock somewhere on the 
horizon. “See that mountain—that’s where 
Oraibi sits. Oldest city in the United States and 
still going. Been there two thousand years now.” 

It looks old. But you are more interested in 
watching him shake the last remaining drops of 
water from the canteen into the radiator. “Sun 
could dry up a dinosaur with one hard glance,” 
he drawls happily. 

You start crawling in low gear again, lurching 
wickedly over rocks and gulches. Any resem- 
blance to a road now is purely coincidental, but 
the driver admits he is gifted with extrasensory 
perception. “Annual rainfall’s equivalent to 
spitting in the Grand Canyon,” he says proudly. 

That, of course, is why the Hopis dance. You 
know the old story. The snakes have excellent 
public relations with the God of Rain who lives 
down in the underworld. The Indians fete the 


snakes by pouring sacred corn meal all over them, 
dancing with them, and generally giving them 
the time of their lives. When they’re turned loose 
at the end of these rites, the snakes crawl down 
into the earth’s center and put in a plug for the 
Hopis. Then it simply pours. 






















You watch the Hopis send their 


strange messengers to the earth’s core 


the Dance that hid the Sun 


You think the whole idea sounds preposterous. 
You make the mistake of voicing your doubts 
aloud. ‘“‘Preposterous?” the driver asks mildly. 
“I was skeptical about the results once, but ever 
since I had to swim home from the snake dance 
in 1926 & 

One of the barren islands begins to climb 
steeply. So does the car. There is constant shift- 
ing of gears, constant dodging and bumping. 
The overwhelmed cylinders protest ineffectually. 
The plateau is at last reached, and there—mirac- 
ulous indeed—are dozens of other automobiles 
parked everywhere! 

“But * you sputter. “But I thought the 
Hopis kept their dance a secret. I thought we 
were the only white people who knew e 

The driver looks sheepish. “Arizona Cham- 
ber of Commerce. They find out everything.” 

You head for the mud-and-rock walls of Ship- 
oloir or Hote-villa in 
“even” years; in odd 











years the dance is We shall dance a prayer 
given at Mishong- 

novi and Walpi. You 

enter the courtyard. y 


Tourists are every- 
where. There is the 
fat woman in brown, 
bulging slacks. There 
is the cool, slim girl, 
haughty behind dark 
sun glasses. There are 
plump businessmen 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LYLE JUSTIS 
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in virgin sun helmets, perspir- 
ing helplessly through white 
shirts. There are children dart- 
ing about with self-conscious 
zest despite the heat. There is 
the character in a bleached 
corduroy suit, horrifying old 
dowagers with tall tales and 
waving his manzanita cane. 

An Arizona businessman 
informs anybody who will 
listen that the Hopis have built 
up immunity to venom over 
centuries of snake bite. A university professor 
recalls that published test results show con- 
clusively that the rattlers are not tampered 
with. Some examined immediately after the 
dance have had enough venom to kill a man. 
“Explanation is obvious,” he says. ““The Hopis 

just don’t get 
bitten.” 
~ You glance 
around. The 
white invasion 
has comman- 
deered all the 
shady spots. 
The Hopis on 
this day—the 
one day when 
they should be 
accorded full 
honors — have 
been forced to 
retreat. You see 
them peering 
stolidly from 
door and window openings. You see their 
almond-eyed children staring solemnly at white 
children. A few male Hopis sprawl remotely on 
the walls and ladders. They are fat and immov- 
able in their bulging dungarees. 

The uninvited white guests are impatient for the 
ceremonies to begin. “‘Maybe the snakes aren’t in 
good voice,” a pink Iowan calls out. The charac- 
ter in corduroys painstakingly informs an awed 
group that he has seen the fire dance in India. 
He has watched Hindu snake charmers. “Any- 
body could play with a cobra—but a rattler’s 
different.” He tells how the Hopi snake priests 
gather the snakes, “ ... and sometimes small 
boys help.” He knows all about it, it seems. And 
he tells you how this dance is really the ending of 
a sixteen-day secret ritual. 


Our children must eat 


Ice Cube Down Your Spine 


A mannish lady is pointing to a pile of brush in 
the center of the courtyard. “The snakes are in 
there now,” she says. A portly gentleman wants 
to know what keeps them from crawling out. 
“Nothing,” she snaps. 

The sun has climbed to where its rays have a 
distinct advantage. People are complaining, 
crouching under newspapers, fanning violently. 
One brazen soul buttonholes a ponderous old 


Hopi. “Say, chief,” he asks, “when does the 
floor show start?” 
The 


question hangs there in sudden silence, 
ringing 


3 foolishly against empty space. All eyes 
80 to the plaza’s edge. Grotesque, soot-black- 
ened, white-daubed figures have appeared. 
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Our springs need filling 


Naked except for brown kir- 
tles and feathered headdresses, 
these dark and forbidding 
creatures sway as though in 
agony. Awe sends an ice cube 
sliding down your spine. Ten- 
sion dries your throat. 

The dancers enter the plaza 
with hard swinging steps. 
There is no music, no throb 
of drums, no sound at all. 
Four times they circle the 
plaza, scattering sacred meal. 
They pass you with faces remote as death. These 
are the snake priests. They take their place 
before a line of assisting dancers—the Antelope 
priests, whose whitened legs, white kirtles, feath- 
ered headdresses, fur skins and beaded arm- 
bands contrast with the gloomy wildness of the 
other dancers. 

Softly at first, rumbling from nowhere, the 
chant begins. Up and down it goes, now louder, 
now softer, now louder and louder and louder. The 
bodies rock. Suddenly the dancers spin into a 
frenzied stamp; the rattles they carry buzz an 
unexpected cacophony. 

This transition is repeated many times. Still it 
is a simple dance. It wants no accompaniment. 
Choose your own music. 


Their Weird Ambassadors 


Now a priest dances toward the brush pile, 
thrusts in his arm and comes out with a snake, 
and dances away. The rattler’s head darts this 
way and that, but doesn’t strike. Its flicking 
tongue is inches from its captor’s face. Other 
dancers pass the brush pile. Soon the plaza is 
filled with dancers—some with several snakes 
draped casually over an arm. One of the snake 
priests winds a rattler around his throat, dances 
on wearing this weird necklace. A drum starts 
beating. The chanting of the Antelope men 
swells, and there is the noise of buzzing rattles. A 
murmur goes through the audience. The snakes 
are alarmed. They are giving warning. But the 
Hopis take no heed. Perhaps—and their faces 
show it—they had long ago consecrated their 
lives to the business of bringing rain. They dance 
on, more furiously than ever. The snakes do not 
strike. 

At last, when all the snakes in the brush kisi 
have been danced, the chief priest makes a large 


The answer is in the clouds 


circle of meal on the ground, and into its magic 
confines the writhing snakes are placed, sprinkled 
with the meal, and finally picked up by the arm- 
ful by the dancers. 

The end comes suddenly. Each dancer grabs 
up his quota of snakes and runs from the village 
toward the mesa. Somewhere, in the distance, 
the snakes ‘are released and, presumably, crawl 
down into the earth’s core. 

It is a wiser, humbler tourist crowd that makes 
its way back to the parked automobiles. One of 
the men is moved to mop his brow and exclaim 
“Whew!” The children are quiet. The cool, slim 
girl has taken off her dark glasses and is talking 
animatedly. 

Everybody is friendly, drawn together by a 
common feeling of incompetence and rapture. 


The Miracle of Rain 


The fiery ball of sun is sinking low in the west. 
You start for home and the driver complains, 
*‘Wasn’t as impressive as usual. I miss young 
Pahngasawa.” 

‘Who is he?” you ask, longing for silence. 

*He’s one of the deer-clan boys. Still over- 
seas.”” His weak eyes twinkle ironically. “And 
two of the boys are in the Federal penitentiary 
for refusing to join the Army. The Hopis don’t 
believe in warfare.” 

That, of course, is a delicate subject. You 
change the subject. ‘““The snakes seemed worried 
at times, but the dancers didn’t seem concerned. 
They acted as though they’d been jumped on by 
first the Spanish and then the Americans. Even 
now, the Government’s restricting their livestock 
because the land’s overgrazed < 

You accidentally ask the very question he 
wants you to ask. Why, with all these empty acres, 
don’t they have enough land? 

“Why? Because the Navajos got it. Five 
sixths of the land designated for the Hopis in 
1882 has been taken over by the Navajos. If 
something isn’t done, there just won’t be any 
more Hopis in the U.S. What have they got to - 
lose, dancing with snakes?” 

You start to ask what they have to gain, but 
just then a queer thing happens. Drops form on 
the windshield. In a few minutes it is raining. 
Soon, it’s coming down in buckets. The ruts fill 
with puddles and the driver is so busy trying to 
navigate that you don’t ask any more questions. 
After all, what questions remain to be asked? ® 











“LITTLE CHARM” — Joan Kenley enlivens the 


summer scene with gala dangles on 


poster white. Hand painted and handsome in 
Colonial Mills’ washable rayon crepe. 


Style No. 1835, Sizes 30 to 38 (12 to 20). $5 
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History comes alive for motorists following ancient trails 


Rediscovering 


BY ROBERT J. CADIGAN 


MODERN TIRES hiss along America’s well-paved 
roads. The wind of speed whistles in motorists’ 
ears. Hills, woods, rivers reel backward before 
onrushing cars. But wait! 

These wonderful highways that tie our coasts 
together cover deep historic trails—paths once so 
narrow that travelers on foot were scratched by 
bushes on either side. Most of these were Indian 
trails even before the coming of the white man; 
many have played epic roles in the nation’s his- 
tory. As gradually they were widened by pack- 
horses, carts, Conestoga wagons and stage 
coaches, each change reflected a new era. His- 
tory pressed its marks upon the face of the land. 

The cartograph on the following pages shows 
how the modern concrete ribbons follow these 
ancient roads. In the West, along El Camino 
Real—the King’s Highway, now US 101— 
brown-cowled monks and armored soldiers plod- 
ded into California, bringing Spanish culture 
and Christianity to the Indians. Three thousand 
miles away, in the East, primitive paths were in- 
vaded by colonist armies; over the old Iroquois 
Trail, connecting the Mohawks in the Hudson 
Valley to the Senecas near Buffalo, soldiers of the 
French-Indian and Revolutionary Wars marched 
inland to battle. The old Indian Warriors’ Path, 
later known as the Wilderness Road to the Ken- 
tucky River, was broken open by Daniel Boone 
only a month before the battles of Lexington and 
Concord. 

War over, the teen-age West hit a great spurt 
of growth. Kentucky became a state in 1792, 
Tennessee four years later, Ohio in 1803; and the 
founding fathers passed legislation for the build- 
ing of the first national highway to hold the 
growing nation together. This was foresight; the 
Cumberland Road (now US 40) eventually 
stretched from the Potomac to the Mississippi. 
The same foresight neatly tucked the great 
Louisiana Territory into continental United 
States, and later led Congress to vote the most 
Modest, yet most fruitful appropriation on rec- 
ord—the $2500 to outfit the explorations of 
Capts. Meriwether Lewis and William Clark. 
After two years, four months and ten days of 

hunger, thirst and heartbreak, these triumphant 
eonquerors reached the Pacific and claimed, in 





the name of their country, the area drained by 
the Missouri and Columbia rivers. 

If you drive over US 10 and 2 and state high- 
ways 29 and 14, in Montana, you’ll see markers 
tracing their journey. Look at the jutting moun- 
tains, the forbidding gorges, the steep-walled 
canyons, the turbulent rivers. You'll marvel at 
the courage and ability of these two who met the 
challenge of 8000 miles of uncharted wilderness. 

In 1821 Mexico declared her independence 
from Spain, and Missouri traders turned covetous 
eyes toward Santa Fe, oldest town in the West. 
To this sleeping little city at the foot of Sangre de 
Cristo Mountains, isolated from Eastern culture, 
and filled with Spanish wealth, Capt. William 
Becknell, steering his course by the stars and a 
small compass, led the first wagon train through 
the Cimarron Desert. Almost dying of thirst, his 
men were saved by killing a stray buffalo, drink- 
ing the liquid in its stomach. Becknell’s caravan 
staggered into-Santa Fe, sold its load for $15,000 
and returned to Independence to announce that 
a wagon road, and a fortune, could be made. 
Becknell and his men thus blazed the trail now 
neatly labeled highways 54, 85 and 350. 


The Great Medicine Road 


This completed the southern route to the 
Pacific, and trappers, explorers and missionaries 
pointed to the Northwest. In the early 1800’s a 
few of them had used the Central Route, the 
Great Medicine Road of the Whites—more fa- 
miliarly, the Oregon Trail—but it was the end- 
less covered-wagon trains of the Great Emigra- 
tion of 1843 that ground this road to a deep- 
rutted trough. A whole civilization was wrapped 
up in the 875 men, women and children who left 
the swollen town of Independence that May. 
Fording the roaring rivers, ever on thealert for hos- 
tile Indians, fighting hunger, dust, disease and 
discouragement, they creaked along at two miles 
an hour to Fort Vancouver and Astoria. In forging 
this trail, these pioneers assured possession of 
the Oregon Territory to the young United States. 

You can follow this trail across the con- 
tinent on US 30 in Nebraska, Idaho and Ore- 
gon, and US 26 in Nebraska. It is broken up by 
stretches of cultivated land and modern high- 


FOR A CARTOGRAPH OF 
THESE OLD TRAILS AND NEW ROADS, 
SEE NEXT PAGES 72 & 73 


ways now, but many old landmarks—Chimney 
Rock, Scotts Bluff, Fort Laramie, all familiar to 
the pioneers—lie close to or on the roads. 

The highways of the West strike straight and 
smooth across deserts, over mountains—mile 
after mile, unbroken by cities. This, more than 
any, is the country of the men whose legends live: 
Kit Carson, Jim Bridger, Geronimo, Buffalo Bill. 
The winds that cut them still blow; the silence 
still here was a hush they loved; the mighty 
mountains, mysterious to the modern traveler, 
were, to them, meaningful as road maps. And 
over the interminable miles between St. Joseph, 
Missouri and California, the Pony Express 
dashed along unmarked trails that would have 
given pause to a jeep. For an average salary of 
seventy dollars a month and just for the adyen- 
ture of it, the express riders tore over mountains, 
through snow, past attacking Indians, and in the 
Union’s critical months of 1860-61 brought San 
Francisco ten days nearer to the East. The fast- 
est recorded time was on the occasion of Lincoln’s 
First Inaugural, seven days and seventeen hours. 
The Pony Express was brought to an abrupt 
end by the transcontinental telegraph. 

While this dramatic chapter of history was 
being written, men just as tough, just as daring, 
drove millions of wild Longhorns up the danger- 
ous and dusty trail from Texas to Abilene, 
Kansas. Between Wichita, Kansas, and the 
Oklahoma-Texas line, this once teeming route— 
blazed in 1867 by Jesse Chisholm—is now gen- 
erally followed by US 81. Except for some wind- 
ing troughs across the land, the Trail itself is now 
lost, but it has been immortalized in one of the 
best-loved of the twangy cowboy ballads, The 
Old Chisholm Trail—‘“‘Come along, boys, and listen 
to my tale...” 














REDISCOVERY 


The story of America begins on forest paths 


First trod by Indians seeking game 

And portage ways between the waters. 
Dry lines of least resistance then 

Became the routes of white men, pioneers 
Pushing inland, eager for furs or gold 


Or a chance to worship as they chose, 


But most of all for land. 

They blazed the trails and won the land— 
United States. If we but cast a backward 
Glance in time, their vision can be ours. 

Then on concrete highways, with eyes of Boone, 
Chisholm, Applegate, Lewis and Clark, 

We'll see those waterfalls, that mountain pass, 


And live, ourselves, the epic that was theirs. 
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An unforgettable pack trip on the crest of Wyoming’s Big Horns §vel-equipi 
their guests 

IT MUST HAVE BEEN around 11,000 feet up and e il 

(") midafternoon of the second day out that Ray taken nate 
Two horses for each person—one to clattered over a rocky rise, at the head of our - oa 
pack, the other to ride little cavalcade, pulled up his horse and bel- am o 
lowed, “‘Hyar’s what I’ve been looking for!” 
Floyd, leading the hindmost pack horse, moved ee | 
up, swept a practiced eye over the lay of the land, pear 2 
and nodded approval. anor ~ 
Even we dudes—and don’t ever expect to get a . 
over being a “dude” if you happened to grow up i * oe 
east of the Missouri—even we could see that this ott . 

was made to order for a mountain camp. ee a 
Nice spot for the tepees, over by that clump of Pes A 
pines. Good pasture for the horses here at the 
left. Water handy and cold in that noisy little a 
stream there. Plenty of firewood on the slope 2 | 
just back of us. And setting it all off, like a back- wad 
drop on some gigantic stage, the great, wonder- “Oh ob 
( D>) ) fully tinted, snow-patched peaks. I bitin, 
It takes an expert We climbed down out of our saddles, stretched vst a littl 

like Floyd Bard our muscles, lifted the packs off the horses and on these p 

set up housekeeping. And then, during three eo 

to settle a pack ; d d fi h ie wih ride?” We 

ong, sunny days and four short, starlit nights, Hi 

high on the crest of Wyoming’s Big Horns, that . 

mighty range which the Indians once knew as ta liieers 

“The Shining Mountains,” we shed the cares shouldn't 

and affairs of a faraway, man-made world. In the f 

A seven-day pack trip—that’s all it was. Two a “gentle 

days going in. Three days camped among the . 

snowy peaks. Two days going out. Yet whata #). om 

store of memorable experiences can be crowded bealle it 

into one short week on a pack trip! you on a 

This thing I’m talking about is a special form He isn’t , 


of recreation developed, during the last twenty- speak of 
five years or so, out West where the mountains cally a ‘ 
reach to the skies, and it’s as distinctively Western Hy. 

e salt 


as a cattle roundup or a cowboy yell. bure-enou 


3 Until you’ve gone on a pack trip you have no footed. tr 
conception of the true magnificence and color and By ‘th 
On a steep switchback trail 


awesomeness that lies hidden away, close in among 


ip you’] 
above Lake Geneva the high peaks. You may have seen those peaks forthat p 
from a train window or an auto highway. You'll YOu Were 

know that a distant view doesn’t count, once Don’t 


you’ve gone riding high over the winding trails of that pact 
the mountains themselves. ; 
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If you're so minded, too, your pack trip will 
take you to lakes and streams so infrequently 
fshed that trout literally rise to every cast. You 
ii be in a “primitive area,”’ so designated by the 
at, where no human habitation has 
yhere no motorist could pos- 
aps had a notion that 
any more wild, free, unspoiled land 
“fin America. Your first Western pack trip 
li open your eyes. 

No two pack trips are exactly alike, of course. 
But the principal ingredients are the same, 
whether you “pack in” to the high country of 
Arizona, or the glacier regions of Montana, or 
“The Shining Mountains”’ of Wyoming. 

There are two ways to arrange the matter. 
You can either set it up as a private enterprise of 
your own—which we did—or you can arrange 
it through a dude ranch. The latter is the more 
practical way if this is going to be your first 
experience in the West. 

An amazing number of good dude ranches are 
located throughout our Western states, all the 
way from Mexico to Canada. Many of these are 
well-equipped to send out pack trips, and do, for 
their guests. Choose a dude ranch, then, that has 
camp trips on its curriculum. Everything will be 
taken care of for you. Horses and all needed 
equipment will be furnished, and a reliable 
guide, or “wrangler” will be put in charge. Be- 
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ps fore the war, dude ranches generally charged a 
i base rate of around twenty-five dollars a day 
land for such an affair. That took care of a party of 
” Bithree or four and covered all expenses. Don’t be 
10 i surprised if you are charged a little more this year. 
me All right, then—you’ve arranged the pre- 
+: liminary details and you’re all set for a seven-day 
pack trip. What’s ahead of you? 
=" Well, first of all, there’s some horseback riding 
my ahead. You’re in a land of horsemen and it never 
‘little eS t© anyone to go afoot anywhere, least of 
sdege all into that high, rugged country where trails 
back Moe Meer and distances great. You’re going to 
aan be riding high and you’re going to be riding far. 
“Oh, oh!” did I hear you say? “Hold on here. 
tched I don’t know anything about riding. Fact is, I’m 
sand wt? little uneasy around a horse. I wonder— 
three a these pack trips, now, does everybody have to 
ights, nde” Well, yes. Everybody has to ride. But 
thet Co if the only horse you have ever seen was 
ast under a mounted policeman, don’t worry about 
canal the horses. There are several reasons why you 
shouldn’ t. 
: Two In the first place, riding in a Western saddle on 
<* a“gentle” Western horse is neither very diffi- 
rey cult nor very dangerous. In the next place, un- 
= less you're a pretty experienced rider and can 
prove it, the wrangler isn’t going to mount 
, you on any snorting, pawing, half-broke bronc. 
ial He isn’t even going to put you on what they 
we speak of out West as a “‘top hoss,”’ which is gen- 
eal tally a well-broke animal, but maybe “just a 
leetle salty.”” No, he’s going to assign you a real 
veil ‘ure-enouch “‘dude hoss,” kindly disposed, sure- 
ie footed, tried and true. 
nal By the time you get back from your pack 
peaks iY you'll find you’ve developed a real affection 
You'll orthat pony, and you’ll wonder why you thought 
once ML Weren’t any good around horses! 
, Don’t |et these words lull you into thinking 


rails of tha © 
t pack-train travel is all soft going, though. 





Despite July sun, snow in 
Geneva Pass requires a detour 
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You ford mountain streams . . . 
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+» and camp under the stars .. . 


... with fish for breakfast, 
lunch or dinner 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SIDNEY A. WELLS 









Allow yourself enough time to get “hardened in” 
with short rides for a few days before you start 
your trip, especially if you haven’t been riding 
anything more frolicsome than an office chair for 
some months. Otherwise, when you climb down 
out of that saddle after the first full day on the 
trail you’ll know you’ve been on a horse. 

Now, before you get under way, let’s check 
over a few items of personal equipment. A pack 
trip definitely is not a dressy affair. Your apparel 
generally should be simple and durable. Blue 
jeans are just right, if you can get them. But 
take warm clothing too. You’re going to be liv- 
ing for the next few days in high altitudes where 
even under the midday sun the air is crisp. And 
when evening comes you’ll think somebody has 
opened a cosmic refrigerator door. You'll be 
glad you brought along that wool shirt and the 
extra sweater. 

You’ll want a wide-brimmed Western hat, not 
just for scenery, but because it protects your neck 
and nose from the surprisingly potent rays of that 
Western sun. Same thing about high-heeled 
Western boots. They’re not just for show. They 
keep your feet from slipping through your stir- 
rups, and, best of all, they are the most comfort- 
able footwear you can have on long rides. Don’t 
try to walk in them, though. Better take along a 
pair of sneakers and change to them when you 
make camp or when you go clambering over the 
rocks with your fishing tackle. If you intend to 
fish you’ll need to provide yourself beforehand 
with a fishing license, of course. You'll want 
gloves, too, and you may be sorry if you forget 
to take along such little items as a stick of cam- 
phor ice, against wind-chapped lips, and, just for 
luck, a bottle of mosquito dope. 

So now your party is made up, your outfit is 
assembled and you are headed for adventure. 
After a day of pleasant travel along the lower 
levels, a short halt for lunch on the shady bank ofa 
stream, and a night of camping “half way up,” 
you'll begin to climb in earnest. You'll smell the 
fresh, exhilarating pine-laden air of the high 
places. And, finally, your horse, breathing hard 
and placing his feet carefully on the steep trail, 
will bring you suddenly to the top of things, close 



























Twilight is time to start the campfire 


under the sky. And there, bursting upon you with 
such vastness and grandeur and unexpectedness 
that they almost seem to roar at you out of the 
silence, are the mountains! 

That is a breathless moment. If you are like 
any man or woman or child I’ve ever seen when 
that first happens, you’ll stop your horse. You'll 
sit very still for a while. And you’ll just look. 

Earlier, we spoke of fishing. Sid Wells used to 
smile when I talked about that during the long 
winter months when we were plotting last sum- 
mer’s trip. “I want to go to that place where you 
get a trout every cast,” he would say. 

He got there. When we had unpacked our out- 
fit and made camp, Ray nodded toward the 
stream that tumbled along over the rocks near 
by. ““Now then,” he said, “‘you fellows take your 
rods and get us some fish for supper, and if you 
aren’t back in half an hour with your limit Pll 
hardly speak to you.” 

A few minutes later, Sid nearly lost an expen- 
sive leader and fly. He had casually dipped them 
into the stream to soak while he threaded his rod. 
A fish struck the instant the fly touched the 
water. Sid shouted, ““This is that place!” 

And it was. The water fairly boiled with 
eatin’-size trout. Catching them was so easy it 
soon ceased to be sport. And so, for fun and 
variety, during our stay we visited fully a dozen 
other streams and lakes in the near vicinity, 
where “the big ones” lay as though all their lives 
they’d just been waiting for someone to come 
along with an artificial fly. Two on at a time was 
not unusual. 

If you tire of fishing, pack a lunch and take 
a side trip—with your guide, never without 
your guide. You’ll discover scenic wonders that 
few eyes but your own have viewed, and you’ll 
be glad that you brought your camera and plenty 
of film. 

Perhaps, as we did, you’ll stumble on some old 
Indian campground with bits of flint arrowheads 
lying casually about, untouched for seventy-five 
to a hundred years, since the last hunting party 
passed that way. 

And then the flowers! You’ll be amazed at the 
profusion of them and their infinite variety in 















this region of short summers. They dot eye 4 
little mountain meadow thickly, and ling 
cheerfully to each crevice in the great roc 
adding their own bright tints to the colo 
scene. 

Not the least of the joys of your pack trip wi 
come from the day-by-day incidents of your |i 
in camp. When the sun first streaks across 
mountain ridges to the east you’ll wake to th 
mighty voice of your wrangler-cook giving thy 
morning call of the old cow camps, “R-o-o-]-}u) 
O-u-t! Ho-o-0-0o-o! Come and get it ’fore 
throw it out!’ You’ll crawl from your snug slegy 
ing bag, wiggle into frosty jeans and warm wook 
shirt, and issue from your tepee into the tinglig 
early morning to see the men bending over { 
cook fire whence is wafted the utterly irresistjf 
smell of frying bacon and boiling coffee. 

Eating is one of the most delightful of pag 
trip diversions. Sid and I speak in’ awed te 
when we recall what went on at mealtime 
our camp last summer. Breakfasts were simple 
Perhaps a tin-cupful of orange juice as an 
opener. Then two or three crisp-fried trout apieg 
to help stay the stomach until the hot cakes we 
ready. We usually held ourselves down a little 
the matter of the hot cakes. Ray lifted them fre 
the griddle at their golden-brown best and 
seldom took more than six apiece—well, maybe 
eight. That brought us to the main part of the 
meal, the bacon and eggs. We'd take a double 
serving of them, then top off, of course, witha few 
generous cups of coffee. 
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Just an Appetizer 

That used to hold us pretty well until lunek 
eon, which was another dainty affair. But b 
supper we’d find that the exhilarating mountai 
air had put our appetites in really first 
shape to do justice to the big meal of the day, 

Then, too, there are those nights in the glows 
the campfire, under the deep-blue, star-powdere 
sky. I recall one especially when Floyd, in th 
inimitable drawling vernacular of the Old We 
got to dipping back into his early days as co 
puncher and bronc rider, and we wouldn’t ke 
him stop until well past midnight. 

Yes, your hours around the campfire will be 
well spent. But don’t neglect one of the mo 
important pack-trip activities of all. We devoted 
our best efforts to it during our stay in the high 
country. Here’s the procedure: stretch out very 
flat on your back, clasp your hands behind your 
head, look up at those serene, unchanging mou 
tain peaks, and do nothing for all you’re worth 
That I recommend! 

The time inevitably arrives when you have 
put an end to all this and get back to less impo 
tant things. We came finally—as you will, also, 
of course—to our last day “at the top of the 
world.” In the early morning we broke camp, WE 
helped Floyd and Ray cinch the packs on the 
horses, took a parting look at our old friends, i 
shining mountain peaks, and rode away on @ 
long trail back. 

It’s always surprisingly nice to pull into the 
home ranch after a pack trip. Funny you never 
noticed before how comfortable a chair is to si 
on, or how handy a table is at mealtime, or how 
heavenly soft a spring bed is when you stretch 
out on it. @ 
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trip that’s lots of fun—and gets you there safely on dependable railroad car. No worry about weather, roads or mountains. For more than 80 


Start to relax and enjoy yourself on the way to where you’re going! Fora ) Your Pullman space is all your own—in an all-steel, air-conditioned 
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‘lounge car. If there’s anything you want enroute, just push a button million dollars. And feel like a million when you wake up—with the 


3 Your Pullman ticket is your passport to congenial company in the 4 Your Puliman bed is big and soft and comfortable. You'll sleep like a 
and enjoy the travel hospitality for which Pullman is world-famous. headstart on your vacation that going Pullman gives you! 
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WHEN YOU GO ON G D 
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Turrets overlook Peakaboo Trail 
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BY PHILIP AND PHYLLIS NEWILL 


The following article is one of a 
HOLIDAY series on the National Parks 
of America. Articles on Grand Canyon and 
Acadia and a cartograph on all the parks 
have appeared in previous issues. This 
month's subject is Bryce Canyon, Utah. 


MOTHER NATURE was on a spree when she de- 
signed the phantasy in stone that is Bryce Can- 
yon, and like many another lady in a light- 
hearted mood, she used a bit of poor judgment 
in one respect. She placed each little masterpiece 
so close to another more overwhelming spec- 
tacle, that she sentenced it to an eternity of un- 
fair competition. 

Bryce has been a National Park since 1928, 
and, barring heavy snowstorms, is accessible the 
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year round. But because it is only 161 miles from 
Grand Canyon, which is admittedly the longest, 
deepest, widest canyon known to man, tourists 
are likely to by-pass it on the assumption that it is 
only a pint-sized edition of its illustrious neighbor. 
We would have made the same mistake had it 
not been for an enthusiastic ranger at Grand 
Canyon, who assured us that Bryce was unlike 
anything we had ever seen. ““Compared to this,” 
he said, waving at the awesome expanse of 
Grand Canyon, “Bryce is a geologic doll’s house. 
It’s fun. It’s as pretty as those scenes you used to 
see inside fancy Easter eggs. It’s—well, you'll 
understand what I mean when you see it.” 

We turned off Route 89 at the entrance to 
Bryce Park shortly before sundown and drove 
along through a grove of trees seeing nothing 


Bluffs terraced like an Italian village 


‘The Cathedral”? —limestone goblins 


“Ostler Castle’’—a goddess’s boudoir 


a Ne 
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more exciting than an occasional salmon-pink 
rock among the greenery. Even when we drew 
up in front of the Lodge, there was no sign of 
anything worth making the place into a National 
Park. Then we noticed people walking up 4 
grassy slope and suddenly stopping in their 
tracks as they reached the top of the rise. We 
trotted after them. 

In a few minutes we found ourselves poised 
on the rim of a plateau, looking out over six 
square miles of country, the beauty of which we 
fiadn’t been prepared for even by the ranger’s 
eloquent descriptions. 

“This is no doll’s house!’ we gasped. “It’s an 
explosion in an ice-cream factory.” - 

Everywhere we looked there were enormous 


heaps of vanilla, strawberry, apricot, coffee and 
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What are spires and turrets from a distance are awesome close up 


Canyon is a ree carnival of fantastic shapes in pastel colors 


grape ice cream—frozen in the weirdest shapes 
ever conceived by a cockeyed caterer. Or so it 
seemed to us. But in a moment another couple 
came up and shrieked that the whole thing 
looked like a supercolossal movie set ordered by 
Cecil B. De Mille. The longer we looked, the 
more clearly we could distinguish all manner of 
minarets, castles, pagodas, spires and turrets, 
fabulous flowers and trees, storybook dragons, 
gargoyles, animals and people. Here was a car- 
nival land—gay, jolly and whimsical. 

According to Paiute legend, the place was a 
city built by the subjects of the god Coyote— 
birds, lizards, and certain animals resembling 
human beings, who wanted their city to be the 
most beautiful of all cities. They worked on it 
at such length that their god finally flew into a 
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rage, turned all his people to stone, smashed their 
buildings, and emptied their buckets of paint 
over everything and everybody. 

Trails and paths lead down in all directions 
through the labyrinth of formations, but it was 
getting dark so we had to postpone following 
them. Our pals of the rim, who had arrived 
earlier by bus from Cedar City, where the Union 
Pacific drops off park visitors traveling by rail, 
told us they had checked in at the camp center 
and had rented a housekeeping cabin for $3.25. 
But we were in a mood to pamper ourselves, so 
we signed up for a $6.50 de-luxe cabin at the 
Lodge. The more adventurous may pitch their 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
Vv. H. HUNTER AND JOSEF MUENCH 


tent on the Government camping grounds free. 

The de-luxe cabins featured a huge, stone 
fireplace, a glistening tiled bath and a room- 
service telephone. The fireplace was particularly 
welcome, because Bryce is more than a mile and 
a half above sea level and so the nights are usu- 
ally cool, even in summer. (Incidentally, lodg- 
ings at the park are available only from May 
thirtieth to September thirtieth. At other times 
you may either pitch your tent or arrange to stay 
in one of the near-by towns.) 

After a gay evening, as we lay watching the 
flickering firelight dance over the walls of our 
cabin, we discussed the fine show given at the 
Lodge by the employees, many of whom are col- 
lege students chosen for their histrionic ability, 
and who furnished the music for the dance which 
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followed. On the way to our cabin we had stood 
for a moment on the brink of the canyon’s 
ghostly, sleeping city, with its towers and spires 
glistening softly in the moonlight. And we went 
to sleep remembering how the scene had been 
completed by the hauntingly lovely ballads of the 
West which floated across the plateau from the 
singers clustered about the campfire near the 
auto camp. Be 

The next morning we found the canyon buried 
beneath a blanket of mist with only the tops of 
the tallest spires poking out their heads. How- 
ever, by the time we had eaten and strolled to 
the head of the trail where a horse caravan was 
making up, the mist had lifted. The wrangler 
who led our horses up to us remarked, “Bryce is 
as changeable as a woman. Just take your eyes 
off it a few minutes, and it puts on a new dress.” 

You can explore Bryce as easily on foot as on 
horseback providing you are wearing a pair of 
comfortable walking shoes. The trails are gentle, 
and the drop to the bottom is only about a thou- 
sand feet. In fact you may wonder, as we did, 
why Bryce is called a canyon, the word “can- 
yon”’ usually being applied to a deep gorge with 
more or less perpendicular sides. Bryce has 
neither of these qualifications. On the contrary, 
it is a horseshoe-shaped fill taken out of the side 
of Central Utah’s Paunsaugunt Plateau, opening 
out in front, in most uncanyonlike fashion, onto 
a wide green valley. If the floor of the valley 
were covered with water, as it was aeons ago, 
Bryce would be called a cove. 

More than twelve miles of trails and paths 
wind through the canyon. A half day’s moseying 
about will take you to the more spectacular areas 
such as the Silent City, the Queen’s Garden, 
Wall Street, Peekaboo Canyon and Fairyland. 
And whether you walk or spend three dollars to 
ride, you will see many captivating formations 
not visible from above. It is as if the stone people 
were hiding from the casual tourist who rushes 
to the rim, chortles a couple of “my, mys” and 
dashes off again. 

In our party there was an earnest, geologically 
minded young couple, who carefully observed 
each formation and talked with unabashed eru- 
dition about the Eocene and Mesozoic eras, rep- 
resented by Bryce. They assured us that the rocks 
known as Pink Cliff formations were mostly of 
limestone. A large and . 
kindly lady wanted all 
of us to share the sand- 
wiches she had brought 
along; while a youngster 
dressed in a cowboy suit 
fancied himself to be 
Gene Autry and made 
noises he hoped resem- 
bled guitar music; and 
an old gentleman who 


Everyone makes his own images 


































































“Fairyland,” an ice-cream canyon 


had been practically everywhere compared the 
formations of Bryce with those in the Bad Lands 
of South Dakota. And every few feet some 
shutter-bug would exclaim that he had to get a 
picture from right here. 

As we jogged along, our guide called off the 
highly descriptive names of the more prominent 
formations and suggested we be on the lookout 
for them. Soon there were shouts of: “There’s 
Queen Victoria, even to the little crown!” 
“Hey, that’s the Sculptor’s Studio!’ “Look over 
there—that must be Gulliver’s Castle!” 

The Pope, Thor’s Hammer, the Organ, the 
Cathedral, the Wall of Windows and many 
others were all located with whoops of joy. Rid- 
ers who discovered formations suggesting some- 
thing to their own imagination— Mickey Mouse, 
three bonneted and shawled old women carrying 
market baskets, the biggest tulip in the world, a 
vase like the one on grandma’s mantelpiece— 
named them on the spot. “Name it and you can 
have it!” said our guide. “All you have to do is 
carry it away in one piece.” - As the formations 
are from twenty-five to 200 feet high, there is lit- 
tle danger of the canyon being cleaned out! 

From the rim the rocks in Bryce look as soft as 
marshmallow fluff, as delicate as filigree. Close 
at hand they still seem extremely fragile, as 
though you could push them over with a slight 
pressure of your index finger. You wouldn’t even 
be surprised to see signs reading “Please Do Not 
Lean Against the Formations.”” Throughout the 
park; erosion is proceeding at a rate which, to a 
geologist, is practically a gallop. The rim is being 
eaten back a few inches each year as you can see 
by the number of undermined trees which have 
toppled into the canyon. New formations are 
constantly taking shape as older ones crumble. 
Should this erosion continue unabated for a few 
hundreds of millions of years, the whole area will 
once again revert to a sea-level plain. 

As our troop dismounted at the bottom of 
the canyon, our guide pointed out something 
few but the geology students would have no- 
ticed—a fossilized shell in the side of a big rock. 

“There’s a story about a scientist who came 
down here one time looking for a certain kind of 
fossil,” said the guide. ““He scrambled about in 
the canyon pretty near all day with no luck. 
Then, all of a sudden a rainstorm blew up. Well, 
our Mr. Scientist 
ducked into a cave, 
and was sitting 
there cussin’ the 
weather, when the 
rain washed loose 
a rock up above. 
It came tumbling 
down and landed 
right outside the 
cave. Our scien- 
tist picked up the 
rock, and found it 








the very fossils he 
was after. 
seems like instead 
of him savin’ up for a rainy day, the rainy day 
had been savin’ up for him.” 

There are no streams in Bryce Canyon, for the 
tilt of the plateau causes water to flow away from 


was plumb full of 


Sort of 


the rim. During heavy storms, though, to-rents 
gush through the clefts, carving the canyon 
deeper, sweeping away the crumbled rock cebris, 
and brightening the colors of the form:tions 
These colors, our guide said, are attribu‘ed to 
chemicals in the rock, but as we watched them 
change from moment to moment, bleachi:ig out 
in the glare of the sun, deepening and intensify. 
ing in the shadows, we could only credit ‘he ef. 
fect to sheer magic. 

Our guide also told us how this surrealist land 
got its prosaic name. Back in 1875 a Scottish 
Mormon named Ebenezer Bryce started raising 
cattle near the lower end of the canyon. One day 
as he was rounding up strays, he came to an 
opening into an area that looked like nothing on 
earth he had ever imagined possible. Knowing 
that cows will roam into the most unlikely places, 
Ebenezer headed his horse into the weird maze 
and soon came upon his cows, standing incon- 
gruously among the pink-and-white statues, 
One by one he drove his critters out of there and 
back to the range and that’s all he ever did to 
get the canyon named after him. You might 
think that this unlikely pasture would have im- 
pressed Mr. Bryce. with its outlandish beauty. 
Yet years later, when a group of Utah citizens 
paid a ceremonial visit to the old fellow to find 
out what his sensations had been when he first 
beheld his canyon, Ebenezer said, “‘Gentlemen, 
my only thought at the time was that this was 
one hell of a place to lose a cow!” 


The Grand Finale 


Though cows may have no place in these fanci- 
ful surroundings, the little lizards that stand on 
the rocks and stare at you seem entirely appro- 
priate. They look like miniatures of the giant 
dinosaurs which used to dwell in this region. 

At the end of the ride, many tourists began to 
hurry off with the impression that, having seen 
Bryce Canyon from the top, bottom and middle, 
they had seen the whole show. They somehow 
failed to realize that the park includes much 
more territory and that they were going to miss 
the grand, all-on-stage finale. This is a scene 
which stretches out from Rainbow Point, easily 
reached by a short drive over a paved road lead- 
ing south from the Lodge. Here you can see not 
only the fifty-six square miles of the park itself 
but nearly a hundred miles of surrounding coun- 
try, including mountains in five states— Utah, 
Arizona, Nevada, Colorado and New Mexico. 

Rainbow is the highest point in the park— 
9414 feet above sea level, and from it the plateau 
drops away to the desert 3000 feet below. Were 
you a scientist, you would appreciate that here is 
bared much of modern geologic history, for 
Bryce is a kind of cretaceous debutante scarcely 
fifty million years old. Its creamy white top 
layer is composed of the earth’s youngest rock, 
as compared with Grand Canyon, the bottom 
layer of which exposes the earth’s oldest rock. 
But even if you don’t know one stratum from al- 
other, the magnificent view of thirty miles of 
pink cliffs with all their amphitheaters, and the 
distant mountains rising up across the vast desert 
solitude, will give you the feeling that you are 
now a part of this great Western country, and 
that the carnival land of Bryce is, in some degree, 
your own discovery. ® 
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picnic 


... When you serve 


real outdoor food 


BY MARIA CAPORALE 


WHEN A CERTAIN well-meaning friend invites me 
toapicnic “because the weather’s right for it and 
the children will be delighted!’ I ease into my 
brush-off voice, remember that urgent out-of- 
town engagement, and do a gentle fade-out. She’s 
the sort who thinks an outdoor appetizer need be 
nomore substantial than a lone sardine marooned 
on a cracker island. 

So, if your picnic guest list has fallen off lately, 
take a tip from that old institution, the Family 
Reunion, and plan a picnic with a purpose. 
Build it around a central theme, and serve real 
outdoor food. The purpose can be as simple as 
improvising a name for it, or it can involve 
elaborate preparations with something happen- 
ing every minute. In any case, don’t forget the 
food. 

You’ve got to pack a memorable lunch if you 
want your stock as a host or hostess to soar. 
Ten sandwiches apiece may make guests sleepy, 
but will not necessarily leave them content. 

In planning your menu, consider the eating 
Capacity, sex and temperament of your guests. If 
men are included in the party, it’s a good idea to 
get out those outdoor cooking gadgets and add a 
robust touch to the general entertainment. Prom- 
ise a man that he will be able to try his hand at 
digging a barbecue pit or broiling a steak. Men 
are just grown-up little boys, remember. So, 
casually mention the new portable stove, the 
teflector oven, the iron skillets, griddle, long- 
handled cooking forks and spoons, and chances 
are he’l! be among those present. 

Make ‘hat outdoor meal as hearty as possible 
from th« very start, if games and activity are in- 
cluded j 
shellfish: 


‘8 appetizer, accompanied by your fa- 
Vorite 


ssing. A variety of cheeses is always good 
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the schedule. For instance, try serving 


How to put on a clambake or barbecue that makes men ask for more 


to have on hand at a picnic. You’ll see how fast 
cheese, crackers and toast are stowed away in 
preparation for the main course. You may prefer 
the staunch solidity of frankfurters and the unin- 
hibited feeling of dunking in a barbecue sauce. 
Any of the luncheon meats are always good, 
quick stand-bys. Or try passing around a goodly 
variety of fresh fruit. 

There are things you’ve seen to, of course, long 
before your guests set out for the appointed spot. 
First of all, you have carefully selected the picnic 
ground, with an eye to the kind of activity you’ve 
planned, the type of food you’re going to serve, 
and the inclinations of the group. A cozy spot in 
a public park would hardly do for an outdoor 
cooking scheme. A clearing in the woods or 
private property is the place for that—some spot 
where you know cooking is legal. Nor would you 
select a crowded picnic spot for active games 
involving a large group. 

With all these points in mind, the spot has 
been chosen, so that guests won’t have to ride 
around all day hunting for a place to sit back 
and relax. You’ve analyzed the character of the 
group, in selecting a central theme for the party. 
You wouldn’t plan active sports for nonactive 
guests, any more than you would plan a sit-back- 
and-take-it-easy picnic for a group of growing 
boys. Finally, you’ve strapped a camera to your 
equipment, to record the event. 

So plan your picnic with a purpose, and start 
on the food and fun list right now. Here are only 
a few suggestions, from which a hundred other 
ideas may stem, ideas as variable as the climate, 
personalities and items of food necessary for your 
particular outing. 

There are people who wouldn’t admit having 
been on a picnic. On the other hand, they'll 
go back to the office or their families with 
a smug, ‘‘poor-chumps-you-don’t-know-what- 
you-missed” look on their faces if they can boast 
of having attended a beach carnival by moon- 


Appetites bounce back for a second helping 








light. All right, stage your picnic at the beach, 
and call it a carnival. 

Beach parties stand high on the popularity list 
throughout the summer. But this one is just dif- 
ferent enough to take top honors. Women will 
bring playdresses to wear over their bathing 
suits, and men slacks. You should come supplied 
with large masses of common summer flowers, 
a hand-cranked record player, and assorted very 
old and very new records. 

Get the carnival off to a good start by organiz- 
ing a game of water basketball, in which the 
group is divided into’ two teams, with a pail 
anchored in the water at each team’s side. The 
“ball” is a large balloon kept in motion above the 
water as the teams try to work it into their 
respective goals without carrying it. Your own 



















































































Make that outdoor meal hearty 
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improvised scoring will determine the winners. 
Later, the same balloon may be used for a race, 
in which the opposing teams try to gain the 
opposite goal while pushing the “ball” in front 
of them with their finger tips. A few rounds of 
this and the players will be clamoring for food. 

The main item on the menu is, appropriately, 
the pickled salmon for which you will long be 
remembered. This you prepared long before now, 
by baking a large piece of salmon. After it was 
cold, you placed it in a bowl, buried it under 
sliced cucumber and onion, laurel leaves, and 
parsley. The pickle is easy to make. You simply 
pour over the fish a mixture of two cups of wine 
vinegar, a tablespoon of salt, one tablespoon of 
brown sugar, two cups of water, one tablespoon 
of pepper and a bit of dried ntustard. The 
salmon is then left standing for a dozen hours 
before it is ready for its star performance. 

Meanwhile, someone has built a small fire 
over which the group may join in toasting strips 
of bacon on sticks, potatoes in their jackets, and 
supplementing these with eggs you previously 
roasted in your own oven. 




























If you’ve never tried roasted eggs, this is a 
good time for it. They have more flavor and are 
lighter than hard-boiled eggs. Place the eggs, 
with shells on, in a shallow pan with very little 
water in it. Leave them in the oven for about 
fifteen minutes. An even more interesting way to 
roast eggs: Place the egg in the center of a small 
round of bread dough, glaze both dough and egg 
thoroughly with egg yolk, and set in the oven to 
bake for about fifteen minutes to a half hour. 
(Let the progress of the dough decide this.) 
Fresh fruit will wind up a surprise meal. But 
you have something reserved for later, though 
guests may not know it. Because outdoor appetites 
have a way of bouncing back for more helpings. 

Now is the time for the girls to don their 
dresses and the men their slacks, and to proceed 
to the folding table on which you’ve arranged 
the flowers. Each girl gets a wreath for her hair, 
to be arranged as decoratively as possible. The 
dancing begins, close to the water’s edge, in the 
moonlight you promised them. For that snack 
later and in between dances, popcorn and midget 
frankfurters are toasted over the fire. And the 


Try this steak sandwich, and call it a Barbecue 


basket of fresh fruit is always available. You’ 
have a difficult time trimming down your guest 
list for this kind of party from now on. 

From the masculine point of view, a picnic by 
any other name is more musical, to the ear and 
infinitely more promising to the palate. So try 
inviting the men on your list to a barbecue or a 
clambake, instead. You’ll soon realize thai sum- 
mer heat doesn’t wilt a man’s appetite much— 
nor a woman’s, for that matter. 

If you have an outdoor fireplace, you probably 
haven’t any picnic problems. Guests amass, and 
the next thing you know, there’s a picnic on! 
But if you have no fireplace you need not despair, 
Anyone who loves the out-of-doors and can build 
a good fire will agree to arrive at the chosen spot 
far enough ahead of time to dig you a barbecue 
pit about three feet square. And he will probably 
know the elemental rules for this form of cooking: 
that steaks and chops call for hotter coals than 
most other foods, except pork and veal, that 
fish and shellfish call for cooler coals, and that 
any meat or fish is more tasty if it has been 
marinated in a sauce before cooking. The sight of 
turkeys, chickens, or a shoulder or leg of lamb or 
pork ready for the fire will bring any man’s 
ingenuity into play. Small fowl should be cooked 
about twenty-five minutes to the pound, and 
larger birds about thirty-five minutes. 

The pit should be lined with large rocks for 
this style of barbecue. A brisk wood fire is 
started in it, and is allowed to burn an hour or 
two before the coals are removed. * Rocks are 
really hot by now, and more stones have been 
added to the fire. Two quarts of warm water are 
poured over the rocks. They are then covered 
with a thick layer of leaves. The meat (cleaned 
and prepared) follows, then a layer of leaves, a 
layer of another kind of meat, or vegetables such 
as potatoes or corn, another layer of leaves, more 
hot rocks, and finally, a canvas covering over all 
to keep the steam in. The cooking time for most 
foods is about three hours. 

For the clambake you will need the pit and 
plenty of clams. There are large clambakes in 
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yhich whole counties participate; and small 
replicas of the same for normally large groups. 
The procedure in cooking is the same as in the 
barbecue. The layers consist of clams, lobsters, 
, corn and onions. The clams have been 
thoroughly washed and cleaned, potatoes are 
dressed up in their jackets, appetites are raven- 
ous and spirits are high. Everybody helps 
himself. Only accompaniment a clambake 
needs is plenty of bread and butter and some- 
thing to drink. 

In sharp contrast to the rigorous outdoor pic- 
nic, there’s one for the tired group who want 
merely to relax by absorbing their calories under 
an open sky. These won’t be lured by an invita- 
tion to “come cook your own.” Somehow, 
though, no one is ever too tired to eat. The more 
food—light or heavy, depending on the amount 
ofactivity you serve your guests, the more guests 
will respond to your call. So let’s entice the re- 
laxation addicts into the wide-open spaces. 

Invite them to A Day in Shangri-La, the spot 
you've selected, preferably beside a lake or a 
murmuring stream. Ask your guests to wear their 
most comfortable clothes. 

When all guests are seated, pass around a 
basket of large cherries or apricots, a plate of 
cheese, one of salted crackers, and a large cool 
glass of lemonade for each. Then each is asked to 
reveal his or her most prized dream of luxury and 
comfort. The one whose dream is judged the 
most luxuriant or comfortable and ease-inducing 
is awarded a large, limp rag doll. After all the 
stories have been told, have them sit perfectly 
still for two minutes. This will prove how difficult 
it really is even for relaxers to relax. Now the 
time has come to get the food hampers, while 
guests stroll about to their hearts’ content. There 
isno portable stove, no outdoor cooking in this 
setup. The hostess herself must seem to have fallen 
under the spell of relaxation—but the sandwich 
“roll call” will belie this. Your value as a hostess 
increases proportionately with the increasing dis- 
tance between the twoslices of bread that form the 
north and south boundaries of your sandwiches. 
















Pick a place where people can relax 







































































There is a difference between an indoor and 
an outdoor sandwich. The latter has nothing to 
do with fancy shapes and things that look like 
entries in a contest to see how small you can make 
something edible. There are rules to follow in 
outdoor sandwich making. The bread should be 
varied. Try all the wheats, ryes, whites, French 
and Italian. Each has its place. Crusts should 
not be trimmed. Butter should be creamed be- 
fore using. The filling should be more highly 
seasoned than when used alone. Then wrap each 
sandwich in wax paper, the whole pile with damp 
cheesecloth, and place thick wrapping paper 
around this. The list of possible sandwiches for 
your Shangri-La picnic is endless, and your own 
taste will dictate specific combinations. 


Those Glorified Sandwiches 


The roast-beef sandwich may be glorified by 
adding hard-boiled eggs, carrots, pickles, onions, 
salad dressing, and placing it on white or rye 
bread. One pound of beef will be sufficient 
for three dozen. A mock-chicken sandwich is 
achieved by substituting veal or pork. Sliced 
chicken and boiled ham can be delicious. Or 
try this one: sauté mushrooms in butter and chop 
up. Add a little cream. Add lobster meat, salt, 
pepper and lemon juice. The salad sandwich 
can constitute a whole meal, served with coffee 
and dessert. Any good sandwich will do the trick. 

When you want to bring together a group of 
friends you’ve been meaning to look up all sum- 
mer, plan a Come-Together Picnic. Ask each 
guest to bring a package containing some article 
of no use to the owner; but of possible service to 
someone else. Presents must not be bought for 
the occasion. This is a good opportunity to palm 
off that Christmas present Aunt Susie palmed 
off on you. 

Form a comfortable circle on the ground, and 
ask each to tell the most embarrassing incident 
which has occurred to him or her during the past 
year. After all have spoken, distribute the pack- 
ages, selecting at random one for each person. 
At a signal, packages are opened, and a flurry of 
swapping continues until everyone is reasonably 
reconciled to his present. 

When you are ready for food, get out that 
whole tenderloin steak you had previously mari- 
nated for twelve or fifteen hours in a mixture of 
olive oil, a pinch of fresh-ground pepper, salt, and 
the juice of one lemon. Watch the steak on the 
grill carefully, turning it often and seasoning it 
well. After about thirty minutes, place it on a 
heated plank, slice, and insert between buttered 
slices of bread. If you add onion, relishes, toma- 
toes, and potato chips to the menu, you will see 
your audience “‘come together” before your eyes. 

If you decide on a gypsy pattern, with a hike 
as its main objective, you will be following an old 
Girl Scout custom, and the still more ancient 
gypsy ritual. Divide your group into several 
bands at the starting point. The first band starts 
out, the others following at fifteen-minute inter- 
vals. The leader of each band is keeper of the pic- 
nic spot secret. The first group marks its trail as it 
goes along, with brightly colored beads or stones, 
with many swervings from the main path. At 
intervals, the bead trail stops short and a note is 
pinned to a tree trunk, reading something like 
this: “Turn to the right. Walk to the cabin with 








the green roof. Walk left to the sycamore tree 
with a green ribbon tied about its trunk.” At this 
point the bead trail is resumed. Directions may 
be as simple or as complicated as the group 
wishes. 

At the end of the one or two hour trail, food 
awaits the hungry gypsies. The first band has 
built a fire and is busy preparing Hamburg 
Special. They mix two pounds of chopped sirloin 
with a little garlic, sauce, and seasoning. The 
center isremoved from a crusty loaf of bread, and 
the outside of the loaf oiled well with oil or butter. 
They then stuff the loaf with the meat and toast 
it over the coals, turning it often. The bread is 
then sliced, and the eating begins. With these 
hamburgers, baked potatoes should be served 
and, when the fire has died down, the whole 
group may join in roasting ears of sweet corn in 
the husk, after dipping them in salt water and 
seasoning with butter, salt and pepper. Lemon- 
ade or coffee in abundance accompanies this 
meal at the end of the trail. 

If your family group has never held a real old- 
fashioned reunion, this is the time to organize 
one. This is a picnic with two obvious purposes: 
(1) to brush up on family history and gossip, and 
(2) to duplicate as closely as possible a Thanks- 
giving dinner out-of-doors. The real thing, as it is 
done annually around this time of year in some 
parts of the country, calls for huge platters over- 
flowing with each member’s culinary specialty. 
Each member should provide an amount of her 
specialty sufficient to “go around.” All in all you ° 
will have the main course with all the fixings: 
potato salad, fried chicken, deviled eggs, relishes, 
layer cakes, pies, ice cream, lemonade, coffee, 
cookies, down through a list as long as the num- 
ber in the group permits. And it should bea large 
group, with everybody turning out for the oc- 
casion. You will need tables and full picnic 
accommodations for this, so select the spot 
carefully. Make it a point to have the family 
historian and all possible family talent on hand 
for entertaining. 

Have any musicians in the group bring along 
their instruments, and try to include someone 
who can call out square-dance figures. This is an 
excellent way to wind up the affair, and to assure 
a repetition next year. 

With these few suggestions as a sort of spring- 
board from which you can go on to a hundred 
other adaptations, your next picnic need not be a 
glorified battle with the ants. Even the means of 
transportation to the picnic spot can be the main 
purpose. The beach carnival is easily adapted to 
a mountain festival at a mountain resort, by 
using games suitable to the location, and by ask- 
ing guests to arrive via horseback. Any one of the 
picnics may be done on a near-by island, with 
guests arriving by canoe or barge. Or they may 
provide the climaxing event of a bicycle trip. 

There’s no limit to the possibilities. You may 
plan a picnic as an outcome of a hunting 
or fishing trip, centering the theme about the 
catch, or you may simply transfer that next 
birthday party out-of-doors. 

At any rate, if you plan with a punch, adopt a 
central theme, and serve he-man food, your 
guests will go home clamoring to get their names 
as permanent fixtures on your coming-events 
calendar. ® 
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FAMOUS STREETS: 


BY MATT WEINSTOCK 


A MOTION-PICTURE PROP MAN in his wildest night- 
mare could not have dreamed up the fantastic 
hodgepodge that is Wilshire Boulevard. In its 
sixteen miles, extending from downtown Los 
Angeles to the Pacific Ocean at Santa Monica, 
Wilshire resembles nothing so much as a suc- 
cession of movie sets strung out incongruously 
with no beginning, no ending, no pattern. 

It has stretches of regal splendor, interrupted 
suddenly by rickety buildings, rococo gas sta- 
tions, de luxe drive-in eateries, stately green 
buildings in barley fields, chili joints, battered 
real-estate offices and antique shoppes. Taken 
as a whole, Wilshire is symbolic of the rapid 
growth and the tutti-frutti flavor of Los Angeles. 

The thread that holds together this bundle of 
sharp contrasts is an eight-lane highway over 
which a torrent of traffic flows day _ 
and night. Before alternate parallel 
routes were cut a few years ago, the 
intersection of Wilshire and Western 
Avenue was the busiest anywhere. 
During a normal twenty-four-hour 
period, 47,000 cars passed the spot. 

Wilshire starts unimposingly at 
Grand Avenue downtown, where it is 
fringed by parking lots. It takes on 
glamour a mile west, at MacArthur 
Park, named during World War II 
for the Pacific commander. Once 
this park area was a quiet, green 
retreat with a large lake full of ducks, 
swans, motorboats, canoes and carp. 
For years near-by residents resisted 
the inevitable, but progress won and 


Today’s eight-lane, store-lined Wilshire . . . 
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Highway to Hollywood 


WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, Los Angeles, has grown as fast and furiously as the movies 


today Wilshire traffic flows over a handsome 
causeway bisecting the park. Nature lovers, to 
whom the roadway seemed sacrilege, continue to 
make their pilgrimage to the park to feed pop- 
corn to the ducks and pigeons and swans. 

Another mile west stands the palatial Am- 
bassador Hotel, with its twenty-two acres of 
grounds which include a pitch-and-putt golf 
course, a swimming pool, tennis courts and the 
Coconut Grove. Across the street is the original 
Brown Derby restaurant, erected in 1926 in the 
shape of Al Smith’s hat. Here patrons may still 
get the same three dishes—creamed turkey, 
corned beef hash, spicy hamburger steak—that 
prompted the late Herbert Somborn, a film pro- 
ducer, to create the place. 

Sooner or later, a tourist will become aware of 
the significance of the many real-estate offices, 
for amidst the heterogeneity, there are blocks of 
vacant lots, worth from $500 to $1500 
a square foot, and often being held 
for still higher prices. 

The man who gave the boulevard 
its name, incidentally, helped develop 
it. He was H. Gaylord Wilshire, born 
in Cincinnati, where he ran for Con- 
gress. Later he-was a candidate for the 
British and Canadian parliaments as a 
Socialist. When he came to Los Angeles 
he promoted gold-mining stock and 
real estate. He died in 1924. 

Along his boulevard six miles from 
downtown, what seems a new auton- 
omy confronts the observer. It is the 
intersection of La Brea Boulevard, 
marking the beginning of Miracle 
Mile, a fabulous, deliberately planned 
shopping center. In 1920 it 
was part of a barley field in a 
2000-acre ranch. What is now 
a smooth, wide highway was a 
dirt road. A. W. Ross pur- 
chased eighteen acres for $54,- 
000, opened a real-estate office 
and tried to sell the Wilshire 
frontage for $100 a front foot, 
as business property. Business- 
men scoffed. By 1930 they 
were kicking themselves. One 
who had refused to pay $6000 


was “out in the sticks” in 1925 









for a corner paid $600,000. Ross’ dream came 
true. Miracle Mile has attracted some of the bes 
clothiers, who have erected magnificent, limit. 
height buildings. 

Wilshire’s triumph of incongruity occurs jp 
the Miracle Mile. A few blocks from the business 
section a tourist comes upon a tree-bordered 
park which contains the La Brea pits. In recent 
years the fossils of the Pleistocene saber-toothed 
cat, the giant ground sloth, the bison and otherff. 
animals have been removed from them. Their 
reconstructed skeletons stand in the Los Angeles 
museum. Visitors who watch along the edges of the 
few remaining live pits can see bubbles form and 
slowly burst on the surface of the thick black oil, 

Traffic moves faster past La Brea pits. It 
swirls into Beverly Hills, a community with its 
own elected officials, courthouse and police sta- 
tion set apart from greater Los Angeles. It is said 
to be the wealthiest city per capita in the world, a 
matter of pride to residents, who include the solid 
citizens of motion pictures. But you may see a 
girl on roller skates and wearing scarlet slacks, 
window shopping. 

Beyond Beverly Hills the highway rises and 
dips its way to Westwood Village, home of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 

Around a turn there’s the Soldier’s Home, with 
its rambling hospitals. Disabled veterans sit on 
benches, watching the traffic, slowed by law to 
twenty miles an hour. On the other side of the 
Home, Santa Monica welcomes the traveler with 
a maze of gas stations, nurseries, auto-repair shops 
and small restaurants. Suddenly in the distance, a 
shimmering band of water appears—the Pacific. 
The closeup comes at Ocean Avente, a wide 
boulevard that parallels the shore. 

This is the end of the line. The visitor can’t go 
any farther—and he can do far worse than ge! 
out of his car and look from the edge of the 
hundred-foot palisade at the Pacific, and take a 
moment for recapitulation. In his sixteen-mile 
drive he has passed eighty-nine gas stations, 
seventy-three real-estate offices, fifty-three liquor 
stores. He has passed vacant lots and luxuriou’ 
shops, quiet areas of greenery and frenzied traffic 
intersections. He has, in short, traveled down 4 
street that reflects its community, still suffering 

growing pains, with all their attendant gaucherie 
and indifference to tradition. © 
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A feather 


Ou: research has paid off again! 
This time with superior 

FIRE POWER, which means you 
get fast starts . . . quick warm-up 
... full power... smoothness | 


and economy in every drop | 


of FIRE-CHIEF gasoline. 
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Youre welcome at TEXACO D EA LERS 


where you ger... 














SKY CHIEF HAVOLINE AND TEXACO MARFAK 
MOTOR OILS - _ LUBRICATION 












. -Texaco Star Theatre every Sunday night starring James Melton. See newspapers for time and stations. 








QUIET MOMENT Theft is a time of day when hush 


Sajls over land and sea. The world holds its breath. There is hardly 
a sound on air or a ripple on water. This quiet moment has been 
captured in acolor photograph by Arthur Griffin. Peace and content- 
ment are felt in the calm water and motionless boats under blue sky. 
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The place is Rockland, Maine—but it could be New Jersey 
or Virginia or California—or ‘any place where mood and man 


‘and water meet. The bay still reflects bright sky and clouds, but in- 


shore it purples fast where piers frame a dory. Oarless, it looms in 
twilight mood, as if hiding in the shadow of dusk to come. Unmov- 


HOLIDAY 


’ ing, it rests firmly anchoréd, JOM and aft, as if all the sea’s storms 


and all of man’s mistakes would never stir it from sm th walt 

and a quiet berth, sleeping in bright tranquillity. 
The photograph was taken at 8:30 P.M., with a Speed Graphit, 

4x5 Kodachrome, exposed at 1/5 of a second at diaphragm F.10. 
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SUIT BY VERA MAXWELL, ACCESSORIES BY JOHN FREDERICS 


How to pack a bag 
so your clothes 
will look 
Ready and set to GO ° 
as slick as a paper doll’s 
° 


pattern for packing 


BY EVELYN MILLER CROWELL 


FOR FOUR YEARS I dashed on and off Pullmans, in First, there’s what you might 
and out of hotels, arriving at and departing from _call the packing preview. Now you’re ready to 
various towns in five states. I traveled lightly, Lay out everything you’d like pack. The heaviest items, 


burdened mainly by the appalling title of South- —_to take. Instantly you will per- 
western Regional Adviser, Women’s Section, ceive that the suitcase can’t hold 
War Finance Division of the United States it. Discard theitems you “might” 


shoes and purses, go in 
first. I pack purses flat on 
the bottom of the bag and 
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For 
Hol 


Treasury Department. need. Better to arrive with a few wrap them with tissue, or | 

My wardrobe reposed in one suitcase, my hats uncrumpled garments than a Heavy articles first, at the bottom better, slip them into | 

nasmall hatbox. Nevertheless, | was expected _ shriveled hodge-podge. clear plastic cases to pro- | 

‘© appear at numerous official functions sar- Check your accessories carefully, tect them from scratches. 

torially uncrushed. taking along double-duty ones wherever possible. For shoes, which are tucked around the sides of 

In order not to arrive wearing a suit like a Now that redcaps flourish again at rail sta- the case, buy a supply of inexpensive translucent 

wilted lettuce leaf and a hat like a fallen muffin, _ tions, you may take a small extra bag. Into this shoe bags—a different color for each pair. 

’s stems a 1 S8et out to learn every possible trick of packing. | goes what you’ll need on the train, or for over- Around and over these heavier items, pack 
th watt (These I varnered through the pack and repack _ night stops if you’re motoring. If you must dive underwear and hosiery—rolled or flat—belts, 
a method, and packing tips from wartime fellow into the big case, put what you’ll want on top. _ jewelry box and small accessories until you have a 
= travelers. Clothes correctly packed arrive un- tight, level layer. Don’t letthislayercreeptoohigh. | 
mussed. Here’s how it can be done: PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRITZ HENLE Save space for your all-important top clothes. | 
)LIDAY | 


For these top clothes, I offer as my greatest 
discovery of the war a department-store coat box, 
just a fraction smaller than the suitcase. Not 
only does this coat box keep top clothes in a sep- 
arate compartment, but it is long enough to take 
skirts without folding, and large enough to hold 
all I found necessary for a three-weeks trip. This 
box may be packed as a complete travel unit, 
with the clothes you’re taking remaining on their 
home-base hangers until the last moment. Such 
a box fits neatly into a suitcase seventeen by 
twenty-six inches; if you are tall, take the twenty- 
nine-inch length instead. 


at 


Suits are so much more practical than any 
other garb for both travel and round-the-clock 
wear, that I usually wore one suit, carried two 
others in the box. If you base your vacation 
wardrobe on suits, pack them first into this box. 
The skirts fit straight out. I’m five feet seven side temane Vag Set aS 
inches tall, and my skirts are as long as most. fu bedi . Jacket sleeves fold over lengthwise, peplum under, 
Coats are trickier. Use tissue paper to stuff the F ' middle crosswise. Arraws indicate fold lines 
sleeves and top of the coat. Now pack your coat, 
not lengthwise, but crosswise. Turn the tails of 


oF: Bey Ke 


* Racy 


the coat back across the chest, using more stuffing 
to round out this fold. And there you are. That 
suit should arrive unwrinkled. If there is any 
sign of crease, it will be around the waistline, 
where it will show least. 
Two-piece dresses are packed by this same 
procedure. Whether you pack the tops of such 
dresses lengthwise or crosswise depends upon the 
heaviness and width of shoulder padding. 
One-piece dresses, especially sheer ones, are 
more difficult to pack. They go into the box 
lengthwise with the fold at the waistline. Realiz- i ‘ Vreust ii 
ing the hazard of bringing out a one-piece dress — ; - : a aoa wel 
lengthwise, keep flat 





in wearable condition, I urge you to select a Fold skirt sides 


simple basic design which may be dressed up or 
down with accessories. Any stray wrinkles in raw 
silks, jerseys, lace, permanently crinkled cottons, 
or other wrinkle-resisting materials will “hang 
out” in a few hours. Blouses get top place in the 
box. Blouses with wide padded shoulders may 
be packed crosswise without crushing; the only 
fold falls near the waistline. If you pack them 
lengthwise, it is well to use an alternating system: 
the top of one blouse at one end of the box, the 
top of the next blouse at the 
opposite end of the box. 

By this time you’re proba- 
bly anxious to call off the en- 
tire trip, but look to the cor- 
ners of your box. Clothes 
should have no opportunity 


Rolled jerseys 
fill empty spaces 


Lots of tissue 
protects folds 


Pack blouse last, fold lengthwise at sleeves 





to slide about. Fill in cran- 
nies with gloves, belts, and 
small items in neat, firm lit- 
tle sausage rolls. Even wool 
slacks disappear into a nar- 
row spot if you roll them in 
Seabee style. When the box is 
full, put on the top and tie 
securely. This will make it 
possible to lift the box in and 
out of the suitcase without dis- 
locating the contents. If you 
are taking more than one 
large suitcase, it is advisable 
to have two boxes. Reserve 
one for heavy suits, the other A quick-change blouse on to 
for sheer dresses and blouses. 

The choice of hats, if you take just one hatbox, 
requires almost prayerful thought. More pretty 
Fold coat lengthwise, and once or twice across hats have been ruined by bad packing than by 

rainstorms. Resist the temptation of stiff brims. 
By choosing pillbox or small soft-brimmed hats, 
I’ve taken four in a twelve-by-twelve-inch hat- 
box. And you can still achieve plenty of variety. 
In the course of my war bonding, I made a trip 
with Mrs. Pat O’Brien, wife of the movie star. I 
noted that she wore neutral-colored hats and 
several times a day put on a fresh detachable 
veil—brown, blue or black. The effect was that 
of an entirely new hat. Veils, carefully rolled, do 
not take up much room. 

There’s still the overnight bag to pack. Choose 
a robe that can be squeezed into little space. Fit 
your travel slippers into one shoe bag. If you are 
taking along any first-aid remedies, put them in a 
rubber-lined bag, each item wrapped in tissue. 
Include a spoon you can lose without anguish, a 
heavy ten-cent glass. 

Make certain your cosmetics are in one small 
bag or box. And watch that perfume. If you 
are traveling by air, think twice before taking 
any opened bottle of perfume. You may reach 
your destination and find the perfume completely 
evaporated. 

Unless your overnight bag is a pygmy, you 
should still have room for one blouse or a sheer 
sweater. It’s nice to have a change in transit for a 
glamorous arrival. 

By following these hard-come-by, but simple 
suggestions, you should get to your destination 
ready for fun and pretty to see. Should you have 
bad luck with your packing, waste no time in 
hastening from suitcase to window with any 
crumpled garments. The idea is not to throw 
them out, but to hang them in a stiff breeze for 
several hours. This is more effective than the 
“steam treatment” in the bathroom. 

Just one last hint: If you are taking a long 


: a, AAA y 

automobile trip, try putting your clothes in one 

of the heavy corrugated boxes in which fur coats 

come. Wrap the box in heavy brown paper to 

keep out the dust and lock it in the luggage com- 

partment. Be sure that the box is securely braced 

so that it will not slip about. In the car itself 

you'll need only the luggage required for over- 

night stops. Your husband will bless you for this 

’ when it comes to unloading after a long day’s driv- 

ing. Even if there’s no man to wait on you, you'll 

' be feeling pretty good. Because at the end of this 

* 
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Dress folds lengthwise, and at waist 


trip you won’t have to spend precious time bend- 
Fold, then roll shorts, jerseys, slacks ing over a hot iron. ® 
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DIAGRAMS BY MARY FAULCONER 


















IT’S ONE OF THE MOST REWARDING experiences 
known to man. Yet it comes cheap and it’s easy 
to learn. You need no high-priced teacher, no 
special equipment, no native talent. Just your- 
self and your mind with all valves open are all the 
apparatus necessary to discover the blessedness 
of pure and simple, unashamed, do-less loafing. 

Vacation days are here, and it is already time 
to whet your loafing technique so that you can 
get the good out of your holidays, no matter 
where you spend them. The textbooks on the 
subject are pretty slim pickings and you may be 
behind with your homework, anyway. Lots of 
Americans are. 

Still and all, loafing is not a lost art with us. 
Not yet—not quite. A few stalwarts have kept 
the grand tradition alive and flourishing. A few 
strong voices have trumpeted boldly in favor of 
loafing. Good, gray Walt Whitman, for one. “I 
loafe,”” said he, “‘and invite my soul.” He waved 
a bright banner for the cause of idleness, all right. 
But notice he said “invite my soul.” Are we on 
such formal terms with our souls that they must 
be invited? Can’t they just drop in on us any 
sunny day? Then there was the heartening con- 
fession of the endearing rustic, “Sometimes I set 
and think. But mostly I jest set.” And a few 
others have understood the joys and benefits— 
and techniques—of doing nothing. Remember 
the old Negro woman’s classic recipe for a long,. 
untroubled life? “When Ahworks, Ah works hard. 
When Ahsets, Ahsets loose. And when Ahworries, 
Ah just goes to sleep.” 









































































Untangle the Bowknots 


Keep that business of “‘settin’ loose” in mind. 
It’s the keystone principle of a distinguished 
school of grand-champion, old master loafers. 
Just settin’ is in itself a fine way to untangle the 
bowknots and loose the half hitches of your 
knotted nerves. Learn to “set loose” at your desk 
or wherever, and you’ve built a firm foundation 
for really big-league loafing. 

How to “‘set loose”? Think of yourself—from 
crown to toes—as liquid and sirupy, somewhat 
like molasses in midsummer. Only the novices, 
of course, need to think at all. The champions 
arrived at the identical ideal state the long way 
around, by years of loose, unpurposeful sitting. 

These folk, of course, are the right-angle 
loafers—the sittin’-up kind. Loafers of the old 
school. You'll know them by their clothes. They 
wear clothes. Always. Nothing special though. 
Your dyed-in-the-wool upright loafer is not in 
business to be een by others. He slides into a 
day’s loafing just as is, unburdened and uncon- 
cerned with what he well-dressed loafer will 
wear. But dressed he is on all occasions, even 
when the sun is a golden glory and the earth 
is warm and wonderful. The other great school 
of loafers—the horizontal school—is something 
else again. 

The right-angle loafer sits serene, sun-bitten, 
totally at peace with himself and with his world. 
Behold him on sun-warmed benches in front of 
small-town stores all over the land. Those benches 
have an intimate luster. And the souls of the men 
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supy them have a peculiar patina, too, an 
glow which comes from speculating and 
pitting and sitting and whittling and taking life 
, small swallows. 

It takes something shocking and sizable to 
shatter the sunny contentment of your hardy, 
sll-rooted, right-angle loafer. At Trinity Center 
¢ summer an itinerant loafer, known only as 
Luke, took to whittling along with his sitting. 
Not just whittling, mind you. He was whittling 
hings—umbrella handles, wooden chains and 
such. Day by day he lost caste as he sat engulfing 
aimself in shavings. He was talked about but 
not to. Finally the bubble of disapproval burst. 

Didn’t whittling for production disqualify a 
man for membership in the Society of Post- 
duate Loafers of Trinity Center? Battle lines 
ormed. Hard words shattered the sunny silence. 
Fortunately the judge sauntered by on his way 
to the post office. ““What do you say, judge?” 
His Honor sat down, contemplated the toes of 
his dusty shoes for several moments, searched his 
egal mind, and at length handed down an air- 
tight decision. 


No Whittling for Production 


“The way I see it, boys, there’s nothing against 
hittlin’. Purely pleasureful whittlin’, that is. 
ittlin’ just to make shavin’s. But whittlin’ 
things—that’s work. That'll bar a man.” 

The sitters in the sun sat back again, free to 
voncern themselves once more with the hens 
ossing the dusty street, with the dogs dozing 
and dreaming, and with some idle wondering as 
to why the mail hack was later than usual. 

One blue-and-gold noonday, two master 
ight-angle loafers sat cozily silent in front of 
he general store at Whiskeytown, California. 
At length one of them bestirred himself suf- 
ciently to observe, “Comes Hennery.”’ Gently 
shifting his cud of tobacco, his companion 
drawled, “Young er old?” No fever here, no 
exhausting curiosity ! 

Then there was the craggy-faced octogenarian 
fitting in the clear sunshine of a June morning 
at Carcross, Yukon. His hands, his heart, the 
hole of him was at rest as he watched the furious 
Activity of two young college men preparing to 
set out to the mountains to pan for gold. “What 
are you going to do today, uncle?”’ asked one. 

“Same as yistiddy,” replied the old man. 
‘Just set. Must I always be doing something?” 

There’s your right-angle loafer, steeped in sun- 
shine, filled with the joy of doing nothing at all. 

But you haven’t time to make loafing your 
ifework. You must 


oaf fast. You must 
loaf enough in aday 
or two to last you 
or a whole week. 
» COme vacation 

» YOu must cram 
nto two weeks or so 
hough concen- 
rated ioafing to 
ighten and luster 
next fifty weeks. 
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Tense and attentive? 
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Impossible? Not by a long shot. It'll take 
some doing at first, but you can master it. Even 
if you “‘can’t sit still a minute” right now, with a 
little practice of mind and body, you can loaf 
with the best of them. 

Now, where’s the best place to loaf? That de- 
pends on your own ambition. If you intend 
merely to dabble—to be a neat and tidy dilettante 
loafer—stick to your own garden or roof. You can 
do a fair amount of nothing flattened out on a 
padded lawn couch or swaying hammock. But 
that’s civilized loafing—strictly second class. 
You’ll hear street noises. The telephone may 
ring. The dog may renew his feud with the next- 
door cat. The neighbor kids may whiz a ball 
smack into the middle of your meditation. You’ll 
wonder whether or not you disconnected the 
iron. Consciously or not, you’re listening, watch- 
ing. You’re like a mousetrap set to spring-- 
and that’s. not good. You’re too close to your 
chores. 

So turn the key in your mind and get away. 
The world is full of choice spots fashioned and 
furnished by Nature for the pure enjoyment of 
serious loafers. 

Look for a sheltered inlet far down the beach. 
Find a quiet cove by the sea wall, where the 
waves swish around on the bias. Go to the 
bank of a river—a serene and quiet one, deep 
and green, or a chattering, geysering mountain 
stream shot with froth and silver. Search out 
a lake which has just one job—reflection. Find 
a meadow sweet with hay. For loafing in the 
grand manner, you want a junior-grade moun- 
tain. Or, failing that, a hilltop. Almost any hill- 
top with a tree. 

Now what shall you wear? That’s between you 
and the league of decency. But, much or little, 
be sure that your clothes are cut for comfort— 
sprawly, easygoing clothes which allow room 
for your thoughts, if any, and your circulation 
likewise. No surcingles, ladies. No tight collars, 
boys. Nothing cut on the strait and narrow. 
Unbuttoned ease—that’s what you’re after. Ease, 
and a sense of unhaste. Nothing to do and all 
day to do it. 


Know Thy Fellow Loafer 


What should you take along? You’ll want a 
lunch, of course. You’ll want water. You’ll want 
a blanket, or better yet, the ground cloth of your 
sleeping bag. You’ll want an open mind—open 
all the way through. If you must, take along a 
book. But be sure it’s nice and dull. It'll do 
you good to stare insolently at its closed covers. 

Now for the delicate, dangerous point. 
Should you take anyone with you? 
That’s the king-sized question. Your 
husband, now—he’s a sweet guy, and 
sure you love him, but he’s just about 
as restful as a bushel of jumping beans. 
Your wife—pretty as ever, finest girl in 
the world, but silence is not in her. Jim? 
Yeah, a good egg, but so all fired phys- 
ical— always crashing around like a 
moose. And good old Marge. Swell 
gal, smart as all get-out. But, jeepers— 





let her see a bug and she outyells a Coman- 
che. 

Don’t get roped in by the heart-rending 
plaint of your good friend who is “‘completely 
corked. Lord, how I’d love to loaf a whole day. 
Just loaf.” Know thy friend first. He may behave 
like a steel spring. What you want is a limp, wet- 
string sort of companion. 

If you have such a friend, one who understands 
sun and silence—fine! Take him along. Or, if 
you’re charitable, take a chance once on a border- 
line case. If he wants to learn and is willing to 
take the trouble, more power to him. Be stern 
and selective, though. 


Mastering the Technique 


For profoundly profitable loafing, you want 
yourself to yourself. You want to lie on your 
front side and let the sun seep in. Maybe you’ll 
watch the ants frantically fetching and carrying 
impossible burdens. But you don’t have to watch 
them. Maybe you’ll see the grasshoppers cata- 
pulting and spitting gleefully in the weeds. But 
you don’t have to see them. Maybe you’ll turn 
over and scan the fat leisurely clouds as they 
mosey across the sky. Maybe you won’t. Who 
cares? 

You don’t have to do anything. Not even 
think. Remember the glad cry of the Spanish 
poet. “/Que dicha, que dicha es no pensar!” What 
happiness, what happiness not to think! 

You may not be able to brake your body and 
your mind to a full stop right at first. You may 
have to sneak up on the technique. But once 
you’ve mastered it, you’re made. You’re a hori- 
zontal loafer. 

And you’ll find that you have friends, more of 
them than you may think, especially in California. 
Californians have a rare talent for horizontal 
loafing. They are accustomed to lying down, on 
beaches, terraces, in parks, on sunny slopes— 
almost anywhere. 

This lying-down habit strikes some visitors 
as—well—odd. A circumspect Middle Western 
woman, for one. When she saw her first parkful 
of city dude loafers stretched out for inaction she 
remarked, half with her eyebrows, ‘‘Do you mean 
to say they’re just going to lie there? Like that?” 

And—even if you don’t live in California—try 
it. Get next to the sweet satisfaction of doing 
nothing at all. 

Once you get the hang of it, you’ve both feet 
in the doorway to perfect contentment. You’re 
nibbling around the edges of a peculiar brand 
of internal peace. You’ve won the first round 
of your scrap for se- 
renity in an unserene 
world, And you’ve 
won it lying down! 

It’s like giving 
your mind and 
your body a leave 
of absence. Yes, a 
vacation with pay. 
Pay in the brightest 
of all possible coin, 
pleasure. © 


Or relaxed and at ease? 
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... TO THEIR HOMES AGAIN” 





W. ARE PROUD that our traditional 


and honored seamanship was called upon 
for these missions of mercy. 


Now that peace has returned, the 
prewar facilities of the M.v. GRIPSHOLM 
and S.S. DROTTNINGHOLM are available 
again to all who have business or private 
reasons for traveling to Sweden. 


It is still too soon to announce the 
resumption of the famous Swedish 
American Line cruises, but we look 
forward eagerly to the restoration of 
this popular service. 


Meanwhile, we offer direct, dependable, 
convenient passenger and freight service 
between the United States and Sweden. 





Late. 





























SSS 
= Testimonial <ss 


SS 


The M.V. Gripsholm, while under charter to the 
United States Government from May 1942 to April 1946 
anchored herself securely in the pages of the history of 
humanity by her eleven voyages across war-tossed seas 
to succor from prison and hospital the thousands of ci- 
vilians, and sick and wounded combatants, whom she 
carried safely to their homes again. 


For the gallant and selfesacrificing men and women 
of the Gripsholm, to whose services of mercy the return 
to happiness and health of these thousands of rescued 
are forever indebted, the assuring name ““Gripsholm’ will 
stand in the memory of mankind as the symbol of their 
deeds well done, and of their dauntless spirit. 


On behalf of the Government of the United States 
1 take pleasure in attesting the abiding gratitude of 
America to the Gripsholm and her complement. 


Done at the City of Washington this twenty-seventh day 
of March in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and forty«six and of the Indepens 
dence of the United States of America the 
one hundred and seventysfirst. 


4 Secretary of State 





























SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


636 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. Offices or Agencies in all leading cities 


“The White Viking Fleet” 
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BY ROBERT SYLVESTER 


you OUGHT TO BE standing at least knee-deep in 
cold water and you should have been standing in 
it since before breakfast. The footing must be 
dippery enough and rocky enough to be danger- 
ous. If possible there should be a twisting cur- 
rent or tide and for best results it ought to be 
either too early or too late in the day really to see 
what you’re doing. A little rain is a help too. 

The rubber waders and waterproof parka you 
are wearing should be clumsy enough to make 
walking difficult. If your rod is a suitable one its 
ten-foot length is sufficiently heavy to be awk- 
ward and tiring. The box of metal lures is 
strapped at the small of the back, where it is hard 
to get at, and such comforts as pipe and ciga- 
rettes are secured in the inner clothing, where 
they’re inaccessible. That’s the way to have fun 
surf fishing. ““Fun?’’ you say. Well, yes. 

Of all the forms of game fishing, surf casting 
can be the most tantalizing, discouraging and un- 
productive. It is hard physical work at all times. 
The fish sought are all shore feeders, notoriously 
perverse and suspicious. The best fishing condi- 
tions are the most uncomfortable ones. The odds 
are always against a really good catch. Yet the 
ingredients of long-shot gamble and patient skill 
are so nicely balanced the sport makes a fanatic 
of any fisherman who experiments with it. 

Methods of surf fishing vary with the variety of 
fish to be found in the locality, but along both 
coasts of this country the backbone of the sport is 
undoubtedly the striped bass. This fellow runs in 
all sizes, fights like a heavyweight and is good to 
eat. That much is known. The rest of his person- 
ality, habits and idiosyncrasies require the atten- 
tions of a piscatorial Freud. 

The striped bass stirs from his river mudbank 
in early spring and begins his northward migra- 
tion, along with millions of relatives and friends. 
At this time he is ravenously hungry, foolishly 
careless and shortsighted. In the fall he reverses 


IN SURF CASTING: 


The odds 
are on the fish 


This deceptively 
simple sport makes 
fanatics of 


salt-water anglers 





his travels. This has led the “thermometer” fisher- 
men to the conviction that he follows a certain 
temperature in the water. These students think 
he moves offshore, to cooler pastures, as the sum- 
mer sun heats up the beaches and shore waters. 
Yet most of the “old soakers,” the big solitary 
fighters who range from thirty to fifty pounds, are 
caught in holes off the hot sand beaches in 
midsummer. 

Striped bass, alas, are full of contradictions— 
all of which add to the tribulations of the man 
who stands in the surf and tries to hook one. One 
day thousands of stripers will come ripping and 
tearing almost onto the beach, slashing at bait 
and lure alike. The next, under identical condi- 
tions, the same school of fish will lie offshore and 
observe everything with a jaded eye. 

There are times, all surf fishermen will agree, 
when it seems as though surf fish will strike at a 
lure in one exact spot only. At such times a dozen 
experts may be casting shoulder to shoulder and 
only the man in the middle, or the one at the far 
end, will be taking fish. 


Fickle Fish 


At still other times the fish will be breaking the 
surface a few yards offshore and you can cast 
right through them, changing lures and trying 
this and that, without one of them noticing you. 
Stretches of rocky beach at Montauk and along 
the Long Island shore, which were famous fish- 
ing stretches, turn barren overnight, stay barren 
for a stretch and then get “hot” again. And 
there is also the case of Evans Rock at Montauk. 
No fish had been taken near this rock in thirty 
years until, a few years back, a man named 
Evans borrowed an outfit and caught fifteen 
bass in fifteen casts. It’s been a popular and 
productive spot ever since. 

These are the perversities of the striped bass 
nature—and of the natures of blues, weaks and 
other shore feeders—which give surf fishing its 
gambling appeal. The perversity of shore-feeding 
fish is matched by the casting rod you wield in 
order to get your hook and line out to them. 

The length of the two-piece rod alone—ten 
feet or over—makes it extremely awkward to 
handle until the handling becomes almost in- 
stinctive. The reel is heavy and so necessarily 

_temperamental that it can do any number of 
things to spoil the cast. Also, wind, weather and 
even atmospheric conditions can raise hob with 
the flying line. 

There are two types of surf cast: the pendulum 
and the straight. In the pendulum swing, the 
caster snaps his rod back over his shoulder so that 
the leverage of metal lure and leads bends it in an 
are which, reversed in the forward cast, gives 
added snap to the tip. The straight cast starts 
from a set position and closely resembles a base- 
ball batter swinging at a high, outside pitch. The 
straight cast is considered much the best for the 
beginner, and many veterans use it. 

At the start of the cast, the reel is placed on free 
spooling and held firmly with the thumb. At the 
snap of the rod, the thumb pressure is lightened 
and the lure spins out, trailing a couple of 
hundred feet of billowing line. No matter how 
beautiful this sailing line, the caster must develop 
a sixth sense about varying his thumb pressure. 
If he thumbs too hard the flight of the flying lure 













The straight surf cast is like a batter’s 
swing for a high, outside ball 


is braked and falls short of the distance he wishes 
to reach. If he thumbs too lightly the reel spins 
faster than the playing-out line and curls the line 
back on itself, causing a lovely snarl known to the 
trade as a bird’s nest. 

There are a hundred other problems to cast- 
ing. The footing is invariably bad in the good 
fishing spots, and a slip and shift of weight spoil 
the cast. In the backward swing, it is easy to 
loop the line or wire leader around the tip and 
snap the whole outfit off with the forward cast. A 
common fault is casting too high, causing the 
lure to sail up and then fall almost vertically, 
leaving the caster so much slack to reel in that 
the heavy lure settles to the bottom and in- 
variably catches on something. 

Even with the perfect cast, all sorts of things 
can happen to nullify its value. The hook and jig 
can get inextricably caught between two rocks, 
so that there is nothing to do but cut the line. 
The hook can pick up a mess of seaweed, maiden- 
hair, kelp or rockweed and drag it along. The 
lure can fall squarely into a gathering wave and 
be carried toward shore end over end, uselessly. 
The line can be cut by a rock edge or by a cluster 
of mussel shells. A sidesweep of current, called a 
set, will bring the lure in sidewise and crazily. 
These are only a few salty irritants for the raw 
nervous system of the surf fisherman. 

A good surf cast is about 250 feet. A perfect 
cast should be almost as straight as a trolley wire. 
These flat casts make it possible to get the lure in 
trolling motion almost immediately. 

No matter how much you learn about casting, 
or how long you keep at it, it remains hard work 
to the point of drudgery and only a loon would 
keep at it and insist that it’s fun. The time of an 
actual cast is about five-eighths of a second and 
the reeling in probably takes between one and 
two minutes, depending upon conditions. Yet it 
is a common sight to see a surf regular stand on a 
rock, casting for three hours without once stopping. 
If his wife asked him tospend that much timechop- 
ping wood or beating carpets he’d sulk a week. 

But despite such physical and other discom- 
forts and tribulations, surf fishing gets new con- 
verts each year. And these converts do not take 
long to learn that there are ways to shorten the 
odds against landing a fish. Certain rules ap- 
plied to finding and hooking a striper make it 
possible now and again to walk away with some 
sort of catch. The bass is generally unpredict- 
able, true, but at least part of the time he lives 
his life by formula, even as you and I. 

The surf caster is aided in his hunt for a good 
fishing ground by the presence.of birds. Where 
gulls are dipping and diving—or just wheeling 
and watching—there is usually bait fish. And 
where there is bait fish there will sooner or later 


At start thumb presses hard on reel— 
whip of rod gives impetus to the lin 


be bass. The birds may be too far offshore, which 
means that fish and bait will also be, but if ther 
is an incoming tide they’ll probably all three be 
in with it. 

It is the consensus that the best surf fishing 
grounds are over a rocky, uneven bottom of bars, 
reefs and holes. Most students are convinced 
that the striper feeds off these bars when shift. 
ing tides and currents loosen and move the 
crustaceans. You look out over the water and 
find a dark stretch which means a hole. Cas 





California drum—all fish and a yard wide 


out over it a few times and see what happens 

Do not waste time casting out over flat stretches 
of bottom no matter how beautifully the surf may 
be rolling in. Also, don’t be stubborn about stay- 
ing in one place. Move up and down the beach. 
Often striped bass will hit your lure viciously on 
the first cast made twenty feet from the spot 
where you have been fruitlessly casting for a0 
hour. Also, keep your eyes open and watch the 
offshore waters. Any minute you may sce fish 
breaking surface and splashing off the beach. 

Water “moves,” as the surf regulars put it 
over bars and:through inlets. It moves around 
rock formations and jetties, points of land and 
gullies on the bottom. Find a place like this, pick 
a stretch of dark water within the limits of you 
casting abilities, and heave out over it. 

Fish can be taken from the surf at any time 
the day or night, all rules to the contrary, bu! 
there are certain combinations of time, tide 
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Billowing line trails out, its speed 


the lin carefully regulated by thumb pressure 
» Which ff weather which undeniably make for better con- 
if there ditions than others. If you are looking for the 
hree be ff ideal hour for surf fishing, it will probably be just 
as darkness is falling with the incoming tide al- 
fishing fH most at flood, a new moon, a medium smooth 
of bars, running surf and an offshore breeze. Try it some 
~~ time. And if there isn’t a fish within miles don’t 
n shift. 


blame the author. It’s happened to him too. 

Dirty water—a sea full of grass or clouded with 
dirt—is useless. This kind of condition is one of 
the great trials to surf regulars. Also, the water 
can be too clear or too rough. When the ocean is 
flat the splash of the striking lure scares the fish 
rather than attracts them. In overly rough seas 
the jig will not work properly, but comes tum- 
bling in end over end, looking not at all like the 
sand eel or mullet it is supposed to resemble. 

So much for the finding of the fish. In the 
finding there are elements of gambling and luck. 
The greenhorn can sometimes find fish when the 
hardboots go without. But the landing of them, 
once they’re found and hooked, has nothing 
whatever to do with luck. Landing a fish in the 
surftakes skill and practice, patience and concen- 
tration. When you attempt to land a hooked 
fish from the surf you are fighting him right in 
his own backyard, with everything in his favor. 

Aten-pound striped bass, small fry indeed to a 
boat fisherman, will take the surf caster up and 
| down the beach like a dog dragging a tin can. 

He can snarl the line and break it around rocks. 
He can shake his head like a bulldog and the 
leverage of the jig will tear the hook from his 
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Thumb must neither snub line nor let it 
spin too fast. A good cast is 250 feet 


mouth. He can come in on you fast, so that you 
have more slack than you know what to do with. 
He can foul you up in the lines of other fishermen. 
He can run like a deer and pull like an ox. He 
can keep you so busy and worried, in fact, that 
you’ll wish you had a club so you could swim out 
and hand him a bat in the eye. 


A Piscatorial Tug of War 


By the time a fish has been brought close to 
shore he is inevitably half drowned, but one false 
move of stick or reel and he is free. Bump his nose 
against a rock and you’ve lost him. Try and horse 
him in, hurry-up fashion, and he’s soon gone. 
Miscalculate the running surf and, even as you 
watch, he’s running with it—and taking along 
your lure and ten feet of broken line. 

The proper method with a fish of any size is to 
help the sea bring him in to you. No matter how 
low the surf and regardless of tide, it is possible to 
bring him in in “surges.” Reel him toward you 
with each gathering wave, let him steal back some 
space with each backwash. Work more and 
more slowly as he comes closer to the beach. 
Keep him steered away from rocks and ob- 
structions. Keep him pointed toward the 
beach. Never give him any slack but, 
more important, never give him an 
ounce too much tension. 

The closer to shore the fish is 
brought, the lower the tip of the 
rod should be dropped. And the 
star drag, if one is used, should 


be loosened to the maximum. A hooked catch, 
bumping along in the shallows, will always 
rouse himself to one final effort. A high tip gives 
him just enough purchase to shake loose from 
the hook or part the line. Old-timers drag a 
heavy fish up onto the beach with the tip of 
their rods almost on the ground. 

The beaching of a good fish in a combination 
of low tide and high surf is extremely difficult. 
Each outcutting backwash adds pounds to the 
pull. It is not at all uncommon to have heavy hooks 
actually straightened out under these conditions. 

The man who decides he will give surf fishing 
a try might want to beg off paying some thirty 
dollars for waders and parka until he finds out 
just what he thinks of this surf-side exercise. 
But the veterans of the dozens of surf-fishing 
clubs along both coasts know that it can be 
pretty cold and wet fishing at twilight or early 
morning in September and October. And since 
this is the exciting time of year when the stripers 
head for the warm mudbanks of Southern rivers, 
the fishermen are looking over parkas and 
waders, shopping for new six-thread and fifteen- 
thread line, and thinking of such other parapher- 
nalia as special belts and jig holders, and so on. 

You can pay anywhere from fifteen to two 
hundred dollars for arod. Standard reels cost from 
eleven to twenty-five dollars, and you can spend 
any amount you want for a specially made reel. 

Even without new equipment the surf maniacs 
would find a way to fish, if they had to resort to 
hiding behind rocks and taking their prey with 
clubs. You can’t discourage a surf fisherman. © 


The fishing is best on 
an incoming tide at twilight, 
with offshore breeze and new moon 







































Now, from Texas, comes a candy bar that’s sure to win favor with 
those who want the very best in palate pampering goodness 

... SOUTHERN MAID PECAN ROLL! Rich, creamy 
filling, skillfully blended from choicest ingredients, 

and covered with an abundance of luscious, tree-ripened 

Texas pecans . . . it’s a taste-tempting treat for 

young and old. Ask for SOUTHERN MAID 

PECAN ROLL at candy counters, depart- 

ment stores, and grocery stores . . . today. 
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That honeymoon trip changed 
my whole slant on travel. It 
dawned on me that in my search 
for enchanting places and sights to 
be filmed, I had been neglecting 
the United States. Some of the 











most refreshing experiences for this 
work-worn traveler could be found 
































in our own back yard, and not long 
afterward I began to make travel 
shorts about this country. That was 
how I happened to discover one of 
the most delightful vacation spots 
in the world— Mackinac Island, up 
where Lake Huron and Lake Mich- 




















igan come together. 

The island is only three miles 
long and a couple of miles wide, 
but it’s one of the earliest North 











American trading posts, rich in 
historic sites. The horse is still in 
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THE WORLD TO CHOOSE FROM: 


a maker of travelogues shows you 


choice spots within easy reach 


BY JAMES A. FITZPATRICK, 
as told to HELEN COLTON 


LIKE MOST mortal men sometime in their lives, 
I once had to select a place for a honeymoon. 
That was several years ago, and it should have 
been simple, except that Lesley, my fiancée, had 
the idea we should go to a place where I had 
never been. 

Her idea made it far from simple. In produc- 
ing my Traveltalks for the movies, I had already 
Visited every country in the world, circum- 
navigated it many times, and traveled more than 
@ million miles. Norway, Brazil, Australia, 
Hawaii—these and many other names came up, 
Only to be eliminated one by one. Baffled, Lesley 
claimed at last, “Well then, let’s go to 
Niagara Falls. That’s where all the honey- 
Mooners go.” 

Incredibly enough, I had never been there! 

sO we spent our honeymoon at Niagara 
Falls, the grand old resort in New York State. 


HOLIDAY. August 


its heyday on Mackinac. You can 
“check” your car at Cheboygan 
on the mainland, and breathe air 
free of mechanical fumes and 
noises. 

When I don’t have the time for a 
leisurely trip to Mackinac, Camel- 
back Inn in Arizona is where I go. 











In the desert eleven miles from Phoenix, the 


Inn is actually a group of sun-baked adobe build- 
ings and the guests are lodged in individual 
casas, which gives you the pleasant feeling of being 
in your own home and yet being on a vacation. 
There’s no rain from November to May, and 
everyone practically lives outdoors, with al- 
fresco luncheons and dinners, barbecue suppers, 
desert rides on horseback, and pack trips into 
the near-by mountains. The Inn provides all 
the usual sports, too, like swimming, tennis, golf, 
badminton, table tennis, and bicycling. But 
most Easterners avoid conventional sports and 
cram in all the Western life they can. 

To keep the evenings from being duil for those 
who aren’t romantic enough to be persuaded to 
join moonlight horseback rides in the desert, 
there are bingo games, bridge tournaments, 
movies, dancing, both square and modern, and 
copies of all the big-city newspapers only one day 
old. Everything is informal. 

This simple life costs a fancy price, however, 
ranging from fourteen dollars to thirty dollars a 
day per person, with meals. A lot of movie, lit- 
erary, and financial figures vacation here every 
winter. The whole atmosphere is one of ease 
and comfort and wealth. 

There are many things to do. You can visit 
near-by Indian reservations, and see them weav- 
ing colorful rugs, shawls, and blankets, and 
making costume jewelry. You can follow the 
famous Apache Trail on horseback through the 
mountains, attend rodeos, fairs, and horse shows. 


The United States Indian School, which allows 
visitors to watch classes in session, has healthy 

little brown and red-skinned students who belong 

to the most varied assortment of Indian tribes you 

are likely to see in any one place at one time— 

the Pima, Papago, Maricopa, Hopi, Navajo, and 

Yuma. 

Few people know that Phoenix is the American 
Beauty rose center of the country. If you contact 
a local florist, he may let you accompany him on 
a tour of his gardens and hothouses, and perhaps 
stay on to see the flowers being cut, packed in 
ice, and shipped by plane throughout the coun- 
try. Just reading the labels on the long, narrow 
boxes is an adventure. While in Phoenix, .you 
might also plan to drop in at the Arizona Mu- 
seum or Heard Museum, both of them exhibiting 
prehistoric animal skeletons and material found 
in the territory, some of it in near-by Hiero- 
glyph Canyon, where the walls contain prehis- 
toric inscriptions, drawings, and symbols. 

One of the greatest thrills of a vacation here is 
for the eye. Sunrises and sunsets are glorious— 
almost lyrical. Just riding along and passing the 
orange, grapefruit and lemon groves, and celery 
ranches, is a thrill when you remember that this 
part of Arizona once was nothing but cactus, 
mesquite and sagebrush. The present miracles of 
crop cultivation, blossoming trees, green lawns 


ON MILES 


and flower beds are the result of irrigation ex- 
periments made not many years ago. 

Six months out of each year, I’m home in 
California, narrating and scoring the traveltalks 
we shoot during the other six months. Since 
California has some of the finest highways in the 
country, I try to manage time for an auto tour. 
For the Western family man who finds a resort 
vacation for himself, wife, and children too ex- 
pensive, I think there’s nothing like an auto- 
mobile trip along the seacoast. 

Starting from Los Angeles, you pass through 
orange and lemon groves, miles of plains, the 
towering redwood forests with the world’s larg- 
est trees, some of them older than the Pyramids, 
peach and apple orchards, seaside art colonies 
like Carmel, fishing towns, snow-peaked moun- 
tains, fields of waving, tan wheat and of white 


‘cotton bushes, the Napa Valley vineyards where 


many of the world’s grapes are grown. 

A side trip out on the Monterey Peninsula is 
worth the time it takes. Monterey isa briny 
fishermen’s town, and for about a dollar and 
a half or two dollars a person you can join a 
deep-sea fishing party. For those in your party 
who don’t like fishing, time may be spent most 
enjoyably in the exquisite, fragrant Munic- 
ipal Rose Garden, where every species of rose 
the world knows is grown, or visiting the many 
interesting buildings. Colton Hall was built 
from fines paid by drunks and gamblers. A place 
built in 1846 as a boardinghouse for fishermen 
became the first theater in California. The home 
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where Robert Louis Stevenson lived may be 
visited. 

In Sacramento, in addition to the California 
State buildings, there are many sites which bring 
to life the greatest gold rush in history, among 
them Sutter’s Fort, and a tablet at the foot of K 
Se Street, which marks the spot over which 50,000 
miners passed, carrying more than a hundred 
million dollars’ worth of gold dust! 

If I were going as far north 1s Oregon and 
Lm Washington on this auto holiday, I’d be sure 
to get over to the city of Victoria, on Van- 
Ld couver Island, where Puget Sound flows into the 
Pacific Ocean. Ferries run to Victoria from 
_m Seattle, Port Angeles, or Anacortes. Victoria is 
Canadian territory, and to get on it, you need 
| only tell a customs official that you’re a U. S. 
citizen. But to get back into the U. S., a traveler 
' & must carry proof of citizenship. This may be 
a birth, baptismal, or voting certificate, passport, 
Y Army discharge or life-insurance policy, pro- 
vided it mentions your place of birth; or a no- 
es tarized letter from any civic official. A resident 
alien or naturalized citizen must have a Border 

















It looks European, but it’s Victoria, B. ( 

















































person to the nearest U. S. Immigration Office. 

To me, Victoria is a fascinating mixture of 
quaint, old-world, European atmosphere and 
worldly cosmopolitanism. The residential sec- 
tion, especially the architecture and gardens 
on its principal street, Rockland Avenue, is sup- 
posed to be the most typically English locality 
in the Western Hemisphere. And Victoria Har- 
bor, with Parliamentary Buildings so close they 
are reflected in the water, reminds me of many 
European harbors, particularly those in Holland. 

Since Victoria is a port of call for Canadian 
steamers en route to the Pacific, the seamen and 
travelers from the boats, mixing with the Eng- 
lish, Canadian, Chinese and Japanese popula- 
tion, give the city its worldliness. 

For a short sight-seeing visit here, things worth 
seeing include the privately owned Butchart 
Sunken Gardens, which permit visitors; Pen- 
dray’s Topiary Gardens, which have hedges and 
shrubs trimmed in the shapes of animals and 
flowers (a large daddy bear with a little baby 
bear near by are two of my favorites); the scenic 
forty-six-mile Marine Drive along the southern 
part ot Vancouver Island facing the Strait of 
San Juan de Fuca, from where you can see Mt. 
Olympus in Washington; the charts and logs in 
the city museum of the discoverers of the Pacific 
Coast and the early days of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, which founded Victoria; and the 
Indian totern poles in Thunderbird Park, the 
markings on each one telling its own story. 

One of my favorite travel souvenirs is a totem 

pole I got in Alaska. 
{ Not that I recommend collecting totem poles! 
My attitude toward souvenirs gets more hard- 
‘boiled every time I am tempted far away from 
home. I try toask myself how it—the totem pole, 
or whatever—will fit into my life, whether cus- 
toms duty will make the cost prohibitive, and 
how it will stand the long journey home. 

A question often asked me by travelers is 
whether to hire a guide. Will he be helpful or 
only a gyp artist? Well, if you’re the adventurous 
kind who like to travel on your own on local 
buses or trolleys, seeking out the sights and land- 











* Wind and rock give Monterey a rugged beauty 



























Crags are flanked by secluded beaches at Acapulco 
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marks on your own, managing as best you can 
with a foreign language, then by all means dis. 
pense with a guide. But if your time in any one 
city is limited, I’d suggest you hire a guide o& 
join a group on a guided tour. In many places 
throughout the world, the local guides haye 
spent years finding interesting spots and learning 
their histories. By going off on your own, you 
may waste precious time and miss a great deal, 

If a guide has a good story about a place and 
has used it for years on many tourists who come 
home and excitedly tell their friends about it, | 
think it’s silly to be a smart aleck and try to de. 
bunk the story. Fascinating tales and human 
lore are some of the things every tourist ought 
to come home with. It refreshes his imagination 
and his whole life. I remember in Scotland 
there’s an inn called Fair Maid of Perth, where 
Sir Walter Scott was supposed to have written 
the story of that name. Eventually.some learned 
tourist debunked the story and spoiled a lovely 
scene in my imagination of Sir Walter sitting at 
a table writing with a quill pen. 

How about foreign travel? For the present, 
until the world has a chance to recuperate, | 
think it ought to be limited to the Western 
Hemisphere. For the crocodile kind of vaca- 
tioner, who likes to loaf in one place, soak up sun, 
and not go in for any activity that takes much 
energy or moving about, Acapulco, Mexico, is 
the place, with its lazy, somnolent, sunny days, 
its special ““morning” and “afternoon” beaches 
to catch the sun, and the smooth, surfless water 
where you can float on surfboards for one dollar 
an hour. Acapulco offers the excitement and 
color and adventure of a new country, a new 
language, and an exotic place, without requiring 
a long journey, complicated travel permits, or 
lots of clothes. A visitor’s permit, available at any 
Mexican consulate for two dollars and ten cents, 
is all you need. 


a Recipe for Travel 


Before the war, Acapulco was little more than 
just another Mexican seacoast village. But when 
the international café society set was evicted 
from Riviera beaches by the war, it discovered 
Acapulco. In about half a dozen years, almost 
forty hotels have sprung up, and you can get 
lodging anywhere from sixty cents to thirty-five 
dollars a night, American money. For the more 
adventurous there are many Mexican homes 
which will give you room and board—and lots 
of native dishes—for very little money. 

Evenings there is moonlight bathing, dancing, 
American and Mexican movies, rocking on the 
hotel veranda, sitting around a bar with other 
Americans, or gathering in the town square, 
where the little children will spout American 
slang and dance for your centavos. 

There are two ways to travel. One is to plan 
every detail, every stop, every minute of your 
itinerary in advance. The other is to start oul 
and take your chances, and -perhaps find some 
extra adventure and excitement by not being 
sure where you will wind up. 

Whichever way is yours, the best travel equip- 
ment you can take is a smile and a spirit of ad- 
venture. The smile will take you anywhere and 
the spirit of adventure will make you get the 
most out of it. @ 
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homes f& lfyou want your motor trip to wind up right, you must start right.You _jaunt takes you, you can drive right into “your home away from home.” 
ind lots 





must begin at the beginning by planning that trip at hom; by making _ For every motor court in this nation-wide, cooperative chain does its best 

ancing, [pW not only of the right roads to take but the right places togtop.That’s _ to live up to that high ideal. Every court is modern, safe, clean, comfortable. 

on the JRWhy we say: don’t even start “mapping” your trip until yoy get our Yes, we know... these are commonplace adjectives; but they are living 

h other National Motor Travel Guide. It is not a pretty,“dolled-up” affar but a —_ realities in every motor court that displays the UMC Shield. So, Mr. and 
uare, * . + . . 

a practical, authentic handbook. Most important, it gives you a coritplete, Mrs. Holiday, why not get that handy coupon going today? No cost; 


current list of United Motor Courts from Coast to Coast. And nothingiis _no obligation. In return you'll get a Motor Travel Guide that will do 


















_ a more comforting than the thought that, no matter where your vacation, a lot to insure a Happy Ending because it will give you the Right Start! 
of you x 
tart out 
id —_ An invitation to motor court operators: A rai rn pe ee ee ee 
t being Does your motor court measure up to the Th ibaa FREE-NATIONAL MOTOR TRAVEL GUIDE 
eal high ethical standards of United Motor ~an authentic handbook that tells you how to go, what to see, where to 

ui . ; ’ : en 
- Z Courts? Would you ae display in Gime stop, Coast-to-Coast. This coupon brings it free [H8] 
my mous UMC Shield? If so, we invite you to Name 





aan join this national, cooperative, non-profit 
. association. Address your inquiry to the 
President at the address in the coupon. 








City State 
MAIL TO UNITED MOTOR COURTS, P.O. BOX 1231, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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In the race for more business, the BEECHCRAFT Model 
18 is the outstanding mode of fast personal transporta- 
tion. It is fast; cruising at better than 200 mph, you ‘“‘go 
places” in a hurry. It has been designed and built for 
comfort so that even your ‘‘travel time’’ can be “produc- 
tive time’ as you work or plan while you relax in its 
luxury-cabin. The Beechcraft Model 18 is the perfect 
complement for your other modern business equipment. 
It makes possible more on-the-spot decisions when your 
operations are wide-spread. It pays a big “‘time-bonus” 
for those who travel. If you are interested in multiplying 
your capacities by reducing the time and fatigue of travel, 
thereby adding hours to your working day, days to your 


working month, then we invite you to— 


Write today— Facts, figures, 
and demonstrations are avail- 
able without obligation. 


Beech Aircraft 


coR PORATION 





THE WORLD 1S SMALL 
WHEN YOU FLY A BEECHCRAFT WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 
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BY PAUL W. KEARNEY 


ALL THROUGH THE WAR years my wife 


and I have often retraced our steps over 
the 50,000 miles of touring we managed to 
do in the five years before Pearl Harbor. 





Not only have we enjoyed those return 
trips through the medium of some 12,000 
feet of color movies but so have countless 
friends \, ho demand to see them over and 
Over again. 

That ast point is significant because 
ve se: many a newcomer’s face fall in 
despair hen somebody says, “Let’s see 
your travel movies.” 

I saw so many before I started that it 
Save m« an excellent groundwork in what 
to do and what not to do to avoid boring 
My audience. 

Too oiten an amateur travelogue tends 
to becorie an endless series of still pictures 
throw: on a movie screen with vista fol- 
lowing vista to the point of monotony. 
There usually is a predominance of what 





the FILM 


prove your movies with some simple tricks of the trade and ... 


DON'T 
FORGE 


amounts to still shots. But there is no 
reason why these scenics can’t be inter- 
spersed with “‘relief shots” to change the 
pace. Close-ups are perfect for this pur- 
pose: a clump of wild flowers, a couple of 
sheep grazing, the head of a horse, or a 
good head-and-shoulders shot of a native 
or local character. I always try to run ina 
close-up afterevery three or four long shots. 

This involves keeping your eye open 
for such subjects as you go. The scenic 
vistas present themselves, but the relief 
shots have to be sought out. Once in 
Nebraska we were bowling along a high- 
way when we spotted a handsome bull 
behind a fence near the road. The bull as 
such didn’t interest me much at the mo- 
ment. But, as we whizzed by, my wife 
shrieked: “It’s Ferdinand! He’s got a 
flower in his mouth.” 

Skeptical, I stopped and went back 
with the camera. And sure enough, 
a daisy had apparently stuck between 
his teeth while he was grazing and 


The acid test—what will the audience say? 


he was still carrying it like a farmhand 
chewing a blade of grass. Believe me, 
that shot never fails to unleash a gale 
of laughter. And it needs no caption, no 
explanation. 

Many of these relief shots can be of 
things that are quite trivial compared to 
glorious views. Coming down Route 101 
on the Oregon coast, for example, we 
made so much footage of beautiful sea- 
scapes, tumbling waves, curving, rocky 
shore line that we became surfeited with 
splendor. During an afternoon rest stop, 
we clambered down on the beach to 
prowl around. The first thing we knew 
we had stumbled across a tide pool liter- 
ally filled with huge starfish. And the up- 
shotwastwenty-five feet of fascinating star- 
fish pictures, some of them made at about 
a thirty-inch distance so that they practi- 
cally fill the screen. For additional variety 
there are action shots such as street scenes, 
local activities, or animals on the move. 





There are times when you are tempted 


































Complete 


Travel Information 
for 
Happy Holidays 





Hotel Guide 


and 


Travel Atlas 


In This 71st Edition You Get 230 
Pages of Valuable Travel Infor- 
mation That Will Serve You 
Wherever You May Go. 


1 
Over 20,000 hotels listed with 
rates and number of rooms. 


2 


Town populations with railroads. 


3 
Railroad distance map of each 
State. 4 


Rand-McNally 2-color double- 
page highway maps of each State, 
Canada and Mexico. 


5 
1946 Airline routes with key to 
name of airlines. 


6 
Local points of interest of many 
towns and cities. 


7 
Large page size—11%x15%. 
8 


Bus route maps of 14 companies. 


> 


$5.00 PREPAID 





American Hotel Register Co., Publishers 
Leahy Bidg., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 
Send me One Copy of the 1946 edition of 
Leahy’s Hotel Guide and Travel Atlas at $5.00. 


0 Check enclosed. 0D Please bill me. 


Address...+++ Pucdeeesehedecosdcossdpectecess 
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Wwew YOURE ALL SET 
70 PUT OVER A BIG DEAL... 





AND YOUR WHISKERS 
ARE SPROUTING. LIKE 
CROCUSES (NW APRIL.... 








BE SMOOTH-USE VESTPOK 


VESTPOK 


dry shaver ty WARD 






ACTUAL SIZE 


Vestpok dry-shaver is the greatest in- 
vention since the face! Small as a 
match folder, you can it in your 
vest pocket; keep i it in your drawer; 


use it time, any place for a quick, 
comfortable shave. Vestpok can’t scrape, 
nick or burn. Needs: 


© NO ELECTRICITY 
e NO SOAP OR WATER 
e¢ NO MIRROR 


Vestpok is priced to retail at $3.00, in- 
cluding 10 blades of the finest razor steel. 
If you can’t find Vestpok, write us direct. 
We are working day and night to meet 
the enormous demand. If stores in your 
town do not yet have Vestpok, please be 
patient... we expect to supply them soon. 
Vestpok Division, Ward Machine Co., 
Inc., Brockton 64, Massachusetts. 

* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Patented & Patents Applied For. 
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PLAN: 


be thorough in following 
a shooting script 


FOCUS: 


be complete; 
get closeups of subjects 
you want to remember 


EDIT: 


be merciless 
in your cutting room 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BOB JONES 


to convert a scenic picture into a panos 
ramic shot by taking it from your moving 
car. Professional movie men will tear 
their hair at the thought of shooting out 
of a bouncing automobile—but we can 
let the barbers of Hollywood do the 
worrying about that. You can do all right 
if you are careful to shoot only through an 
open window and while the car is on a 
smooth road. The use of a tripod with 
special shock-absorbing equipment will 
help reduce the inevitable jouncing of 
the camera, or a simple bracket can be 
built for clamping on the front door when 
the window is open. Never shoot at right 
angles to the car when there are trees or 
fences close to the road, because these 
would create nothing in the film but a 
whizzing blur. 

A familiar curse of many travel films is 
the national custom of having various 
members of the party mugging the camera 
and making funny snoots at the audience. 
This may be funny the first few times; 
after the tenth.time it begins to become 
annoying. To get a picture record of 
who went on the trip with you, put them 
in the film logically. 

One of the best spots is right at the 
beginning when the car is being packed 


and everybody is getting ready to leave; 
it makes some sense there. 

Later on, to be sure, you can work in 
various members in ways that are appro- 
priate to the situation and the sequence: 
talking with a grizzled old Maine fisher- 
man or examining the sweet peas in Or- 
lando or whatnot. Up in Banff National 
Park, for example, I got an excellent 
close-up of my wife chatting with a Forest 
Ranger. He was an Indian with striking 
features; she’s not hard to look at, either. 
So rather than waste all that photogenic 
charm in a long shot which would be 
nothing but two unrecognizable people 
talking, I moved in close enough to let 
their heads and shoulders fill the finder. 
The result is a good portrait of my wife; a 
good picture of an interesting local char- 
acter; and the whole thing is germane to 
the rest of the sequence. It also turned 
out to have more human interest than we 
expected. For this Indian from British 
Columbia had gone to college in the 
United States—and once drove a taxicab 
in Brooklyn! So it is a “conversational 
piece” in more ways than one. 

Another one of these “chatting shots” 
which turned out much better than an- 
ticipated happened at the Garden of the 


Those who can afford the 
better things in life, recognize 
DOXA as one of the world’s 
most distinguished time- 
pieces. 


AT Ge€rree sEwecers 


DOXA WATCH AGENCY, INC. 
580 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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Airplane Type, from . $10.90 
Leather, from 25.00 





BRIDGEPORT LUGGAGE. 


Bridgeport, Pa. 
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Colorado. My wife was talking 
id Indian who hangs around the 
ir store there in full regalia. While 
making the picture, he suddenly 
dance gourd into my wife’s hands, 
a feathered headdress on her 
nd proceeded to give her a lesson 
rug-cutting. 

at close-up suddenly turned into a 
dium shot, and although I nearly broke 
bck getting far enough back to cover 
A got it. 

entally, when you’re among Indi- 
er try to snipe shots of them; pay 
ey quarter or a half dollar to pose. 
at itheir stock in trade. 

ng to make group portraits and 
at the same time is another error 
hy movie makers. When you line the 
wap on the brink of Grand Canyon, 
Set result is a picture neither of Grand 
mn nor of the party. The only legiti- 
for sticking people in a scenic 
ito give perspective or improve com- 
lon. In either case, the figures should 
bordinated, placed off to one side, 
fally, not in the center foreground, 
they should be looking at the view. 
s can also be useful in showing 
frative sizes: the height or breadth 
aitee; the depth of a gorge, and so 
i But here, again, they should be 
fg at the main subject, not at the 
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rob. bly two of the commonest mis- 
§ of movie makers who avoid other 
are: (1) making scenes too short; 
)*panning” too fast. You’ve seen the 
error dozensof times when the camera- 
n starts to point out something of 
jerest—and the scene changes before he 
ishes what he’s saying. I used to follow 
standard rule of never giving less than 
seconds to a scene (counting “101, 102, 
B’—not just 1, 2, 3, which are actually 
f-seconds). But I soon found that even 
is too short for any worth-while sub- 
+ #t, #0 I now allow ten seconds for most 
bts. It is more satisfying on the screen, 

d much more restful, for nothing is 

} @rder on the eyes than a series of brief 












Repeated “‘panning”—moving the 
mera sidewise or up and down across 
scene—also is very tiring. This isn’t to 
y that pan shots are not often useful 
d interesting, but they should be few 
dfar between and judiciously handled. 
ht best method is very simple: first, 
dy the scene and pick out the high 
int in it—the most dramatic aspect. 
tis may be a tall tree on the brink of the 
ine, a snow-capped mountain or the 
tcathedral at the end of a street. Make 
conclusion of your panorama; start 
the opposite side of the view, pan very 
until the climax subject is in the 
ter of the finder, then hold the camera 
n that climactic view for at least 
ut seconds. Never chop the scene off 
uptly while the camera is still moving. 


The Secret of Color Shots 


thing that can hardly be over- 
hasized is the need for a good expo- 
Meter if you’re using color film. You 
hmake good black-and-white movies 
“an ordinary exposure chart because 
film has great latitude, but with color 
LB there is scant leeway for error, and a 
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meter will pay for itself in preventing 
wasted film. Learn how to use your 
meter (for one thing, don’t get too much 
sky in it when you take a reading) and 
then trust it. There will be many a time, 
especially at the seashore or in high alti- 
tudes, when your eyes will deceive you— 
but your meter won’t if you employ it 
correctly. 

On this matter of exposure, it also be- 
hooves the amateur to remember that a 
soft light is best for perfect color rendi- 
tion. With black-and-white film we used 
to look for sparkling sunlight and con- 
trasting shadows; with color a flat light is 
far better. Sometimes you can get swell 
shots on a hazy or overcast day. I 
have two beautiful color shots that were 
taken in pouring rain. One is a view 
of Multnomah Falls, on the Columbia 
River; the other is looking down from 
Artist’s Point at the Grand Canyon of the 
Yellowstone. In this second one it was 
teeming so hard that I had to take off my 
raincoat and wrap it around the camera, 
getting soaked myself. (Next time I'll 
carry a waterproof cover.) Yet the colors 
are so bright that nobody believes me 
when I tell them the circumstances of the 
picture. Naturally, you have to open up 
your lens for such a shot because the 
illumination is low, but that doesn’t pre- 
vent getting vivid colors if they are in 
the scene. 


What Makes Travel Films 


A useful dodge is the making of titles as 
you go: close-ups of highway route mark- 
ers, such as “Utah 40,” “Oklahoma 
75,”—especially the fancier ones like 
“The Oregon Trail,” “The Rip Van 
Winkle Trail,” and so forth. This also in- 
cludes place signs like those you find 
in Rocky Mountain National Park and 
elsewhere, as well as informative signs 
like: “The Gorge is 1500 feet deep and 
700 feet wide.” These markers not only 
add touches of local color but they save 
time later on when you start making titles. 
And when you come to edit your films, 
they also serve to orient many a shot whose 
exact location you may have forgotten. 

The one great handicap to making 
good travel films in strange country is the 
fact that you are never quite sure what 
is ahead, so you’re frequently in a quan- 
dary as to whether to take a particular 
shot or wait for a better one. Professionals 
go over a route several times before 
making any pictures, picking their spots, 
but we tourists can’t do that; we must 
take them as they come. Of course, you 
can get local literature as you go which 
describes the principal points of interest, 
and this helps. 

When all is said and done, however, the 
final factor which makes or breaks most 
travel films is the editing. To do it prop- 
erly, you’ve got to be hard-boiled and 
uncompromising with yourself, cutting 
out all bad exposures, the out-of-focus 
shots, the ones that didn’t turn out as you 
hoped they would. It is so easy to say, 
“Oh, it was such a lovely scene I’d better 
leave that in.” But if the shot is no 
good, what difference does it make to 
those who haven’t seen it how beautiful 
the scene was? 

In order to keep the pace of the film 
pleasingly varied, it will also be necessary 
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Truly Sensational -- THE NEW! 
MONTAGUE 


AWollocteel BAITCASTING RODS 


A brilliant line of new and different steel rods. Very 
light and durable. Made of hollosteel, tapered and tem- 
pered to give championship performance and satisfac- 
tion. Handsomely designed and styled, with just the right 
“Feel” and balance. A great achievement by Montague 
—the greatest name in Fishing Rods for over a half 
century. 



















































Priced from $10.00 to $20.00 


A nndndvpaiinitne teil 
OCEAN CITY 


INTERSTATE BAITCASTING REEL 


This grand popular priced level wind reel does a 
real job—far beyond what might be expected at this 
price. Precision made throughout. The lightweight 
spool and free running mechanism allow for long, 
accurate casts. 


























Price $7.50 “ 


There are MONTAGUE RODS 
and OCEAN CITY REELS for 
all types of Fresh and Salt 
Water Fishing. 








MORE FUN 
FISHING 








Sportsman for good grooming at 
home or away from home. Originated 
by men for men, it makes for that 
cool, clean, tingling aliveness that’s 


grooming plus! 


Se GROOMING ESSENTIALS 


In handsome wood capped bottles with full-color reproductions of sports paintings by famous 
American artists; Shaving Lotion, Cologne, Hair Dressing, 4 oz., $1.50; 8 oz., $2.50. Talc, 75¢, $1. 
Shaving Bowls, $1.50 and $2.50. Sportsman Gift Packages $2.00 to $10, Plus Tax. At Better Stores. 


JOHN HUDSON MOORE, INC. © 663 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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to do considerable transposing of shots 
from one spot to another. You may have 
fifty successive feet of striking views, then 
fifteen or twenty feet of close-ups or 
human-interest stuff. But if you’re smart, 
you won’t let them stay bunched up like 
that: You’ll cut those close-ups to indi- 
vidual sequences and drop them in here 
and there to break the monotony of the 
steady stream of scenics. 

For example, I had a swell shot of a 
clump of roses taken in the Brooklyn 
Botanical Garden. Years later, when I 
was in the famous Rose City, Portland, 
Oregon, it was out of season and I didn’t 
get a single rose picture. Consulting my 
attorneys, however, I found that there is 
no law to prohibit splicing those Brooklyn 
roses into my Portland picture sequence. 

On another trip, we got a fine shot of a 
mother bear and two cubs panhandling 
from cars along the road near Lake 
Louise. Later, in Yellowstone—again out 
of season—we didn’t get as many bears as 
we should have. So, since bears and 
Yellowstone go together, the first sequence 
was spliced in where appropriate. 

Speaking of bears, be mighty, mighty 
careful of them if you try to photo- 
graph them—even in the Western parks 
where they roam freely. 

Too many bears have mistaken cam- 
eras for lunch boxes, and they get mad 
as—well—as bears if no titbits are forth- 
coming—and promptly. We met one 
ugly brute who nearly tipped the car 
over—or so it seemed to us inside!— 
because we weren’t getting candy out to 
him fast enough. And many a touring 
photographer has been hurt by getting 
too close, for those babies play awful 
rough! 


Wild-Animal Seasoning 


Wild animals, however, are marvelous 
seasoning for travel films when you can 
get them. And, except for the bears, you 
can generally get by all right if you are 
careful to move slowly and never to make 
any quick or sudden motions. I have 
tried quite a few, from bisons on the open 
range in South Dakota to a six-foot rattle- 
snake on the Mount Tremper trail in the 
Catskills. The latter, by the way, was shot 
with the lens wide open to f 1.9 and the 
focus set at six feet. The subject is sharp as 
a needle, so you know he wasn’t more 
than that distance away when he crossed 
the trail in front of me; yet because I 


made no passes at him, he made » 
at me. 

Even after editing out al! the j 
found my films were much too long 
comfort, although some of the footage 
too good to throw away. I hit on they 
of taking a title such as “Water” 
“Clouds” and building up a reel of g 
under each title. I went through 
batch of extra film and picked out ey 
sequence that had water in it. I did, 
same with cloud shots, adding some 
were specially made for the purpoge, 
in this film I think I have the prize of 
collection. 

















How to Avoid Monotony 


Another device I’ve found useful 
picking a title and then shooting nothigl 
but subjects that come in that categay 
For example, after we’d been to Flog 
four times, I had pretty well exhausted 
picture possibilities, yet I couldn’t ky 
from taking more pictures. So on { 
fifth trip, I decided to make a film 4 


FOF 


clusively of Florida flowers—and it tu fron 
out fine! By waiting for birds, bees z Mill: 
butterflies to help out ‘with the flow mou 
by having people smelling them or pi Wor 
ing them occasionally; by watching coati 
dramatic lighting and angles; by Wea 
stantly switching from long shots to clo Infa 
ups, the pitfall of monotony was pre Fam 
successfully avoided. ; Dre 

fabri 


There are numerous other “specs 
subjects” which the traveler can shoo 
he goes, to be segregated later into 
teresting individual films. Two of the 
that I’ve always regretted not havi 
started on long ago are trolley cars 2 
barns. It is hard to think of twoothers 
jects which offer more variety fromc I 
to coast than these two. 

Summing up the whole story, then, FIS : 
road to better travel movies can be at 
quately paved with the five good int 
tions listed below. 

In the final analysis, the last is, perh 
the most important of all. In all mod 
I can say that people have been exc 
ingly kind in praising my travel films 
asking for encores. But between you 
me and the lamppost, the principal difit 
ence between my films and many ot 
amateur efforts I have seen is not a mal 
of photography but a matter of edit 

In short, I cut the bad shots out of 
films and file them in the wastebas 
The other guys leave theirs in! ® 
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FIVE GOOD INTENTIONS TO IMPROVE 
MOVIE MAKING 


= | Don’t let people hog scenes 
2 Get plenty of close-ups 

3 Run shots 6 to IO seconds 

4 Don’t “pan” too fast 

5 Edit, Edit, Edit! 
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Yee: 
FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


from the Nation’s leading 
Mills, direct to you from fa- 
mous Mill-End Store Men's, 
Women’s, Teen Agers’ Top- 
coatings, Overcoatings, Ski 
Wear—ideal for Children’s & 
Infants’ Jackets, Snow Suits. 
Famous Babylam Woolen 
Dress Jerseys — many other 
’ fabrics. Send for samples, spec- 


stan 
THE WALRICH COMPANY 


BROCKTON 66, MASSACHUSETTS 











Add to Your 
FISHING PLEASURE 


A Welcome Addition to Your 
Fishing Equipment. . . . 


Dyed-in-the-wool fishermen look upon the 
LeJay ELECTROL as essential to good sport. 
It enables a quiet approach and freedom of 
action. Starts, stops and changes 
speed immediately, with all controls 
in the handle. ideal for trolling, 
casting and other sporting purposes. 


Costs No More 
Than a Good Rod 


The ELECTROL is economical and 
operates on a 6 or 12 volt battery. 
it has 360 degree steering and a 
tiltable shaft; is light in weight, 
easily carried and quickly attached. 
With on ELECTROL you are pre- 
pored for REAL fishing enjoyment. 


| NOW AVAILABLE | ym ol 








| LEJAY 
44) MOTORS 





kid brother TO TENN IS 


In paddle tennis 
the ball remains in play 
after hitting backstop 


The new “platform” version of the game costs 


less in money and effort, and can be played in any weather 


BY R. MAGRUDER DOBIE 


THERE’S A NEW GAME batting its way up 
in the ranks of national sports, a con- 
densed version of tennis with advantages 
over the older game that are fast winning 
it new fans. The game is platform paddle 
tennis. It’s as easy 

to play as table 

tennis, yet provides 

the same fresh air, 

exercise, and strat- 

egy as lawn tennis. 

And it can be 

played in any . 

weather. It also costs a lot less—in fact, 
you can build a court in your own yard. 

It all began when two tennis enthusi- 
asts, James K. Cogswell and Fessenden S. 
Blanchard, decided they didn’t like to 
hibernate in the winter. 

They heard about a man who had 
a wooden tennis court, but found that 
it would cost some $5000 to build. 
Compromising on size, they came up 
with a court one quarter the area and 
only about one sixth the cost. Further 
experimenting led to the present plat- 
form paddle tennis. 

The court as it now stands consists of a 
floor of wooden planks built at least three 
inches off the ground to permit drainage. 
The floor is painted green and marked 
off with white lines like a tennis court, but 
shorter in proportion (44 x 20 feet). The 
net is just like a tennis net, but only about 
three feet high. The platform is fenced 
in with tightly stretched chicken wire so 
that the ball can be played on the rebound 
from the backstop, just as in handball or 
squash. 

The advantage of the wooden platform 
is that you can play on it outside in all 
kinds of weather. One rainy afternoon 
several winters ago an enthusiast in Scars- 
dale, N.Y., called up a neighbor. “Want 
to be a darn fool?” he asked. 


“Sure,” said the neighbor. “Can you 
get two others?” Half an hour later two 
doubles teams, wearing waterproof ski 
jackets, were engaged in a fast game on 
the neighborhood court, having a won- 
derful time in the pouring rain. 

The paddle you use is also made of 
wood, so you don’t have to worry about 
expensive strings that snap when they get 
wet. It’s shaped somewhat like a table 
tennis paddle, but is twice as large, and 
just as heavy as a regular tennis racket. 
The face of the paddles is perforated to 
lower the wind resistance and enable you 
to get a good spin on the ball. The ball 
is made of sponge rubber, about the 
same size as a tennis ball, but not quite 
as lively. 

Non-tennis players may be reluctant 
about taking up the game. But once they 
discover how easy it is to engage in long, 
exciting rallies, your main problem will be 
getting them off the court so that you can 
play there yourself. 

Several weeks ago we suggested a plat- 
form paddle tennis game to a week-end 
guest who had spent most of the war in a 
Japanese prison camp, and hadn’t seen a 
tennis racket in five years. He begged off 
as long as possible. It was chilly outside, 
and besides, he had never played paddle 
tennis and wouldn’t be able to give us 
any competition. 

But we persuaded him to try. His 
partner was a man who had played con- 
siderable tennis, but had been away from 
it for four years. This was also his first 
game of paddle tennis. It took the new 
doubles team about half an hour to get 
the feel of the paddles and adjust their 
shots to the length of the court, but after 
that we had trouble keeping up with 
them. They captured one set and almost 
won another, 

One veteran tennis player confided a 
new advantage he had discovered. Here 
at last, he said, was a game he could play 
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EXPLORE OHIO 


UE ON YOUR 
Vacation 


WRITE FOR THESE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS 
1-ENJOY YOURSELF IN OHIO 


2-FACTS ABOUT OHIO 
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Development and Publicity Commission 
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You've earnedit... now enjoy it. 





GOLF 


is more fun 
with just 


ONE CLUB 








NO HEAVY BAG TO CARRY 


Now! Get the unique new TRIJA golf 
equipméht which gives you a complete 
“matched set” of six clubs from one shaft 
and two club béads. Angle of the club head 
is easily and quickly changed. No heavy 
bag to lug around . . . no fumbling for 
clubs. You need no caddy ... no caddy 
wagon. TRIJA’s single shaft and two 
heads are precision built to provide all 
face angles, weights and shaft lengths 
needed to play every shot from tee to hole. 
And, TRIJA is especially appreciated 
when you're packing for your holiday 
vacation. Never a worry about weight 
limitations or bunglesome bags, whether 
traveling by air, train, or car. You have 
only a small, compact case, light in weight 
and easy to carry. 
To see the TRIJA 
club, look in your 
department store, 
sporting goods 
store, or pro shop 

- Or write to: 





JAKOSKY COMPANY 
1063 Gayley Avenue, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


TRIJA MFG. and SALES COMPANY 
TOI Elim Street, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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with his wife without the kind of argu- 
ments that usually broke up a bridge 
game. Women and children take easily 
to the game, since it requires less stam- 
ina than tennis but develops the quick 
eye and sound form of a good net game 
with very little practice. 

Essentially, the rules of this condensed 
version of the ancient net game are the 
same as for lawn tennis, with two impor- 
tant exceptions: (1) It is permissible to 
return a ball as it rebounds from the 
back or side stops, provided the ball has 
first bounced inside the limits of the court, 
and does not touch the platform again be- 
fore you hit it; and (2) the server has only 
one chance to put the ball in play, instead 
of the two tries of regular tennis. All the 
best players use an overhead service, just 
as in tennis, and the strokes, footwork 
and scoring of the two games are identi- 
cal, The object is to bat the ball over the 
net in such a manner that your opponent 
will drive his return either into the net 
or over the base line. 

Doubles are much more popular than 
singles. One reason for this is that, so far, 
there have never been enough courts to 
take care of those who want to play. If 
you’ve ever watched a good doubles 
match in tennis, you'll recall that most of 
the exciting points were played at the net. 
In tennis it takes a good forcing shot and 
considerable exertion to get to the net 
where you can volley the ball before it 
hits the ground. In platform paddle ten- 
nis this is much easier, since the base line 
and net are only a few steps apart, and 
you don’t have so much court to cover. 

When you’re serving, your partner 
stands at the net, just as in tennis, and 
whenever possible, you should follow 
your serve to the net and try to volley for 
the winning point. You’ll have great fun 
at the net, making seemingly impossible 
retrieves and executing hard, crisp volleys 
that would be winners in tennis. You may 
get the ball past your opponents, but if 
they’re quick they’ll run back and take it 
as it bounces off the backstop. 

There’s plenty of excitement in these 
long rallies. Sometimes the ball may pass 
over the net twenty or thirty times before 

the point is decided. You find yourself 
swatting a forehand for all you’re worth 
and running to the net for the kill, only 








Volleys are long and fast 





to have your opponents “lob” the ball 
over your head and make you race back 
for a retrieve. As a defensive shot, while 
you and your partner get into place 
again, you may want to “cut” a ball so 
that it spins in the air and takes a crazy 
bounce when it hits the platform. 

Some players advocate lengthening the 
court to allow for even longer rallies, or 
raising the net higher, or permitting two 
serves instead of one. After playing the 
game for a few months, you may have 
some suggestions of your own. They'll be 
welcome, because this is a new sport with 
no sacred traditions. 

With just a little practice you'll be able 
to make the standard shots without think- 
ing and can thus concentrate on the strat- 
egy of the game. In tennis, the novice is so 
concerned with returning the ball that he 
rarely has a chance to analyze his oppo- 
nent’s weaknesses and work out a plan of 
attack. 

The game is particularly exasperating 
for youngsters, who come on the court ex- 
pecting endurance and speed to help 
them triumph over the old-timers. But in 
this game brains are more important than 
brawn. In tennis, a good player can 
smash a ball with such terrific force that 
it’s almost useless for his opponent to try 
to return it. But in the platform game 
the harder the smash, the better your 
chance of taking it off the backstop. 

At the 1946 championships at the Fox 
Meadow Tennis Club, Scarsdale, N. Y., 
several hundred spectators sat in a spe- 
cially constructed grandstand around the 
center court to watch the finals of the 
men’s doubles. Red shirts, ski caps, color- 
ful scarves and numerous fur coats indi- 
cated the “off” season. The audience fol- 
lowed the same etiquette which prevails at 
a tennis match, applauding only between 
points. The competitors were just as seri- 
ous as any finalists at Wimbledon. Many 
of the contestants played ten hard sets in 
one day, something they could never have 
done in tennis. After the matches, mem- 
bers gathered in front of a warm fire in 
the clubhouse for refreshments and, as 
usual, were soon discussing new ways to 

improve the game. 

The men’s doubles championships are 
usually played at the Fox Meadow Club 
in March, with snow on the ground and a 
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MINIATURE 
Including Carrying Case 53% 


Tax Paid 


Preserve those precious memories with a Falcon 
Camera! Tops for picture performance—sharp, 
sparkling, brilliant pictures. Tops for film 
economy —16 pictures on any standard 127 
roll film. Supplied in several body designs. 


AT BETTER STORES EVERYWHERE 


fAvatable Soon! 


On the way ...other Falcon 
~ Cameras, priced up to $23.50. # 


FALCON CAMERA CO. chicago 2, ' 
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| ft SUN GLASSES 


SIX BASE OPHTHALMIC 
CURVES GROUND AND 
POLISHED LENSES 


Real eye comfort in the 
glaring sun. Soft-Ray lenses are 
1 ground and polished on deep 6 

Base Ophthalmic curves, scien- 

TURE tifically compounded to absorb 
$398 96% ultra-violet and infra-red 
rays. Frames are of fine sheet 

Pent stock, precision cut to highest 


| a Falcon ophthalmic standards. 
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for film 
lard 127 
designs. 


_——~\ 


slcon P) 
50, ff A Product of 
Victory Optical Mfg. Co. 


Newark, N. J. 


J Outdoor stylist 


every sporting reason, in every season, 

J smart men také to the open in outdoor duds by 
Pritzker . . . styled with he-man appeal. . . 

made with quality details. Illustrated: An all- 

wool covert battle-jacket. Tan, brown or blue. 

Sold at better stores everywhere. 


ago 2, ! 
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Doubles . . . more popular than singles 


cold wind whipping across the courts. 
But, as in any winter sport, you don’t feel 
the cold when you're exercising. A mixed 
doubles tournament is usually held at an- 
other club in January. One of the most 
popular types is the annual “scrambling” 
tournament which is held at the Man- 
ursing Island Club, Rye, N. Y. 

Players are divided into classes A or B, 
according to their ability. Each team is 
composed of an A and a B player, with 
the pairings determined by drawing 
names from a hat. No two persoris from 
the same club are allowed to play to- 
gether. This plan has been adapted for 
neighborhood tournaments by not allow- 
ing members of a family to be on the 
same team. 

Before the war there were approxi- 
mately 500 of these courts in operation. 
Although the majority of them were con- 
centrated around New York City, a few 
had been built on the West Coast, in 
the Middle West, and in Canada. South 
Africa and England had asked for plans, 
and the conservative Merion Cricket 
Club, near Philadelphia, where many 
famous tennis matches have been played, 
was interested. Even the commissar 
of sports for the Soviet Union had re- 
quested information. 

Whether you play it at your club or in 
your own back yard, platform paddle 
tennis is easy on the pocketbook. The 
initial expense of the court may run 
anywhere from $500 to $1000, depend- 
ing on the cost of lumber and the amount 
of outside labor you require. A full- 
sized tennis court, for comparison, costs 
about $5000. Getting three or four fam- 
ilies to chip in, or selling the idea to 
your club or park are good ways to 
get a court without having to foot the 
entire bill yourself. 

Once your court is built, the upkeep is 


negligible. A coat of paint once a year is 


sufficient. The best paddles cost about 
five dollars, and if the regulation rubber 
ball is not obtainable, an old tennis ball 
will do. A good net costs about five 
dollars. 

The old clothes you wear around the 
house and a pair of tennis shoes are the 
only other pieces of equipment you need. 
The game is too young to have set any 
fashion styles. Ski clothes and slacks are 
popular durifig the fall and winter. Shorts 
are practical in warm weather. 

Before the war, one lumber company 
sold portable platforms which could be 
laid over a clay tennis court during the 


winter, then taken down and stored when 
the tennis season opened. As lumber 
becomes available this type of court will 
again be on the market. However, it 
is generally more expensive than the 
permanent court. 

If you decide to build your own court, 
a complete set of blueprints, which any 
carpenter can follow, can be bought for 
ten dollars from James K. Cogswell, 105 
Old Army Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. Latest 
information on rules of the game and 
schedules of tournaments will be supplied 
by the American Paddle Tennis Associa- 
tion, Box 945, Church Street Annex, New 
York 8, N. Y. 

For the standard court you'll need a 
level space sixty-eight by thirty-eight feet, 
preferably laid out on a north-south axis 
so the players won’t have the sun directly 
in their eyes. The actual platform need 
measure only sixty by thirty feet, but the 
extra space is needed for the foundation 
beams and the uprights. Four concrete 
blocks connected by heavy beams will 
serve as a foundation. Douglas fir is the 
best type of wood for the floor. Leave a 
quarter of an inch between planks for 
adequate drainage; and, to prevent rot- 
ting, creosote the beams and undersides 
of the planks. 

The backstop should be at least twelve 
feet high. When you stretch the chicken 
wire (one-inch mesh, 16-gauge is the best) 
be sure that it is fastened on the inside of 
the uprights so the ball won’t hit an up- 
right and take a crazy bounce. The net is 
thirty-four inches high, but the net posts 
should be a few inches higher. Use a light 
shade of green when painting the plat- 
form, as this provides the best visibility on 
dark days. 

If you want to give your court a fine, 
nonskid surface, sprinkle a liberal amount 
of beach sand on the platform while 
the paint is still wet. Use white paint 
to mark the lines of the court. Dimen- 
sions of the doubles court are forty-four 
by twenty feet, and of the singles court, 
forty-four by sixteen feet. The service 
lines are twelve feet from the net. 

When you finish your paint job you 
should, of course, be on the edge of your 
platform. One platform-paddle-tennis 
pioneer did a fine job of painting his court, 
taking particular care with the lines. But 
when he got through he found himself in 
the center of the court, surrounded by 
fresh paint. No helicopter being present 
to lift him off, he stood there in the cold 
wind until the paint had dried. ®@ 





OUTSIDE ROOM 
WITH A VIEW- 


F THE 
RoLLinG OF 
PRopucrion LINE TODAy 


IN NEW ORLEANS +++, 


Pioneered by Higgins “know 
how”, the new, revolutionary Hig- 
gins Camp Trailer is in limited pro- 

uction mow. Full production later 
this year. Restful sleeping quar- 
ters accommodating four. Equip- 
ment includes: comfortable mat- 
tresses, stove, refrigerator, table, 
ample storage space for clothes, 
food, fishing and hunting equip- 
ment. Sturdy aluminum body, alt. 
steel bracings; hugs the road; no 
weaving. Hitch it to your car and 
off you go to make America your 
vacation or week-end playground! 


Pick Your Favorite Camp Site 


With this ultra-modern, beautiful 
Higgins Camp Trailer you'll be 
king of the highways and byways! 
Break the trip or camp overnight 
wherever you wish. Trailer opens 
ready for use or closes up for a 
fast get-away, all within a few 
minutes. No fuss and bother about 
hotel reservations; always an out- 
side room with a view! Built the 
Higgins way for any automobile 
owner to enjoy economically. 


NEW ORLEANS 





tithic, ... designed for the “ 


slacksuit is done Southwestern style, with the w 


slack” moments that make a vacation. Our LORCH 


aist cinched in by a saddle leather belt, gilt buckled . . . 


and with inlaid gold studs at the neckline for an extra dash of glitter. A casual fashion designed 
+ 
for terrace entertaining, 


vacation lounging, for an all-around relaxing life. Black s yun rayon slacks 
DS s , 


with creme caramel rayon faille blouse; black with lime; all black. Sizes 10 to 18. Under $20.00 
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SCIENTISTS study the 
shenemenon of the new Mexi- 
ran yolcano, Paricutin, the 
imple farmers whose wheat 
fields were inundated with ash and lava 
already have a legend about its origin. 
Seated on blankets to view the spec- 
acle from a near-by height, Robert and 
vonne Behrens heard this newborn tra- 
dition from their young guide, José: 

“] will tell you the real reason for this 
dleano,” he said. 

“One night in February, 1943, the peo- 
ple of Parangaricutiro were very excited. 
ou see, there was a strip of timberland 
between our village and the village of 
San Juan, there on the other side of the 
yleano. This strip belonged to us, but 
were always fighting us about it. 
“So that was what the excitement was 
pbout that night. Those men of San Juan 
ad that afternoon celebrated the feast of 
tir saint. On this day every year they 
ent out to their fields and set up crosses 

pnd prayed for good crops. 
“But that afternoon those fellows put a 
ross in our timberland, so the villagers 
ere all gathering in the plaza to ask our 
padre what to do. The padre said we 
whose land it was and that their 
ross would not matter. But we did not 
isten, We marched up to our timberland 
and set fire to their gaudy cross and came 
ome well content. 
“The next morning my father and I 
tre working in our corn field. Sud- 
enly the earth shook beneath us. The 
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wise seemed to come from across the 
trip of timber and we both ran in that 
firection. As we approached we saw 
moke. There were strange odors in the 
hit. A great, gaping hole appeared. From 
¢ hole came smoke that covered the 
arth like a cloud. It was hot and a black 
mass Came forth from the hole to roll over 
¢ fields. Burning rocks the size of a 
Ouse were thrown to the sky. 

“Now cur land is a blackness several 
. ersdec; with smoke over all, and from 
anicutin the lava pours and the fire 
sues anc the rocks are hurled. The 












4 pepe of both villages had to move 
way; there is only emptiness and the 
jj = sare bare. Only our elder is resigned. 
us © nods ind mutters, ‘It is God’s will; 
—~ ¢ destroyed His cross,’” 


ore Time Than Neighbors 


vA ws TELAND section of Southern 
daho, Nell Murbarger drove all day 








without sight of a tree or stream. In des- 
perate need of water for the car radiator, 
she halted at a forlorn homestead shack. 
A bewhiskered old man came to meet her. 

“Water?” he said. “Shore, you can 
have water, but Ill thank ye to go easy 
on it. I have to haul it thutty miles.” 

“Thirty miles! Just for water? Isn’t 
that an awful chore?” 

“Reckon so,” he answered. “But I’ve 
been doing it for twenty years. Sorta got 
used to it by now.” 

“Wouldn’t it save a lot of 
time if you dug a well?” sug- 
gested Miss Murbarger. 

**Reckon ’twould, but y’see,”” 
he said, as the shadow of a 
smile crossed his face, “I got 
more time than I got neigh- 
bors. If it weren’t for haulin’ water, I 
never would have no social life a-tall.” 


As Strange as Fiction 


THAT THERE is an element of practicality 
in the methods of fictional heroes is proved 
in a story which Reeves Wetherill tells: 
“On the way to Europe one summer I 
read a novel in which the protagonist used 
a very clever device to save himself from 
being attacked by hostile natives. Very 
neat, I thought, but hardly practical. 
‘Later, while motoring in North Africa 
on that trip, I found myself in a similar 
predicament. I had stopped my car to 





take pictures of an attractive oasis when 
almost immediately I was surrounded by 
a group of irate Arabs who resented being 
photographed. They were about to com- 
plement their objections with violence 
when I remembered the story I had read. 

“Quickly I took all the change from 
my pockets and flung it into the air, as the 
hero had done. Immediately the Arabs 
scrambled for the coins and I escaped to 
the car. Now when I encounter an im- 
probable situation in my reading, I am 
inclined to give the writer the benefit of 
the doubt.” 


On the Town 


‘1 BEGAN to travel,” writes Ernest Cutts 
of Charleston, South Carolina, “as soon 
as my family was convinced I had enough 
judgment to take care of myself. At six- 
teen, I teamed with three pals on an auto- 
mobile trip through Eastern Canada. 

“With quantities of curiosity but little 
money, we decided to take blankets and 
camp along the way. We soon learned 
that, without tents, a roof was essential. 
School porches made good places to roll 
out our bedding. 

“In Chatham, Ontario, we couldn’t 
find a suitable porch until we spotted a 
building which resembled a school. We 
spread our blankets. 

“Next morning we awoke to find curi- 
ous townspeople standing in the yard. 
With as much dignity as could be sum- 
moned, we aroused ourselves, folded the 
blankets and went to a hydrant in the 
yard to brush our teeth. That we were 
not arrested speaks for the hospitality of 
the citizens of Chatham. We had slept 
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WEEK-END CASES 
of Superior Zuality 








Genuine Pigskin in beautiful colors...Red, Green, Black or Tan 
... tastefully lined and expertly made. Available in 12”, 14” and 


16” sizes. 


At your favorite shop or write us for the name 
of one nearest you. 








on the porch of their city hall.” © 





TOMMY TRAVELER INC. 


38 W. 32nd ST., 


Dept. H1, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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Foss fellow: This trip to the dog house 
was so unnecessary. Like thousands of other 
Americans he felt that his home would never burn, 
but like thousands of homes are doing daily... IT 
DID. Now he is in trouble definitely, because he 
had been insuring his home and contents for only 
half of the amount necessary to protect himself in 
spite of his insurance agent’s warnings. Don’t fol- 
low his example...instead, call your local insurance 
agent today. He will explain about the greatly in- 
creased cost of materials and labor and will be glad 
to increase your fire insurance protection to pre- 
vent unnecessary loss to you, in the event of a fire. 
Or, if you prefer, write Department A for our 
explanatory folder. 









NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
. = 


GRANITE STATE FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 





NEAR THE TOWN of Hamburg, 
Sussex County, New Jersey, is 
a woodland containing a rep- 
lica of the gingerbread house 
wherein Hansel and Gretel met singular 
adversities. With seemingly sugar-frosted 
roof, stick-candy towers, cake-icing tur- 
rets, the house is an echo of fairyland. 
Inspired by the opera, Hansel and Gretel, 
F. H. Bennett had the structure built at 
an approximate cost of $50,000. 


Long-Distance Talk 


SODA FOUNTAINS in our corner drugstores 
probably get their vanilla from the re- 
mote Seychelle Is- 
lands, northeast of 
Madagascar. There 
are ninety of the is- 
lands squeezed into 
150 square miles. One 
of the stranger pas- 


of long-distance con- 
versation. A hundred - 
feet apart, two women 
approaching each 
other may begin talking, and continue 
conversing until they are out of earshot. 


Mobile Town 


JEROME, ARIZONA, is probably the only 
mobile téwn in the civilized world. Lo- 
cated on a geological fault, Jerome has 
been moving three eighths of an inch 
a month since 1925. 


Where Gods are Created 


IN THE STEAMY, narrow lanes of Kumar- 
tuli, a suburb of Calcutta, the Kumbha- 
kara, India’s idol-makers, model images 
of Hindu deities for the 
temples and shrines of 
the city. They prepare 

the materials for the OR 
religioustableaux. The “oo 
greatest of these festi- } 
vals in which the tab- <, 
leaux are seen is the 

Durga Puja. Clay for 

the images comes from 

the bed of the holy 

river, Hooghly. The 

clay is applied toa “€ 
frame of wood and 

straw, coated with liquid chalk and paint- 
ed gaudily. Idol-making has been the call- 
ing of the Kumbhakara for centuries. 


Sanibel’s Shells 


A FEW MILES off the Tamiami Trail in 
Florida lies tiny Sanibel Island, the shell 






CAD 


times of the Negro wo- 

men, who carry every- go 
thing but their babies 

on their heads, is a sort 5) ay 





















collector’s paradise of the Wes ern wor 
Dawn patrols of the beach y:«ld a qi 
harvest. Among the most triking 

thousands of specimens are th’ delicat- 
scalloped rose cockle; the frgile whi 
angel’s wing; the Chinese <!phabet, 

smooth white shell-with curious marking, 
and the showy junonia, a cre<iny slend. 
spindle marked with spiral rows Of orange 
Perfect junonia specimens have sold { 
as much as $200. Sanibel is connectes 
with the mainland by fer 


Fort Blunder 


ON AN ISLAND in Lake Chap 
plain just north of Rous 
Point, New York, are the r 
mains of Fort Montgomery. | 
replaced an older fortificatic 
started in 1819, then abandoned whe 
surveyors declared that it was being buill 
on Canadian soil. The abandoned*pro} 
ect was named Fort Blunder. When th 
United States-Canadian boundary wz 
established by treaty in 1842, Fort Mon. 
gomery arose on the Blunder site. 


Above Strife 


HIGH AMONG THE PEAKS of the Pyrenes 
lies one of the smallest and most curiow 
pastoral states of 

world—Andorra. 
With an area of 19! 
square miles and pop, 
ulation of about 604, 
it has no army, cu- 
rency or newspaper 
of its own, and oniy 
seven miles of high- 
ways suitable fo 
wheeled vehicles. Aa 
autonomous state, it i 
under the joint suz- 
rainty of the Spanish 
Bishop of Urgel and 
the government of France. Each yea: 
Andorra pays a tribute of 960 francs 10 
France and 460 pesetas to the bishop. 


Quake-Made Lake 


REELFOOT LAKE in Tennessee was formed 
in 1812 when a severe earthquake shoot 
the lower Mississippi Valley. The depre- 
sion, filled by the Mississippi River, is nov 
a popular fishing and hunting preserve: 


Pink Snow 


IN THE SWISS ALPS you may see the not: 
unusual phenomenon of pink snow 
Some say it is caused 
by microscopic alga 
others that red dus 
particles from the Sa 
hara are carried © 
Switzerland, and whet 
it happens to be snow 
ing, pink snow resuls 





Ignored Peak 


NORTH CAROLINIANS 
reputedly give pict 
esque names to almost 
anything which come 
to their attention, but they bse 
completely ignored the second highe* 
mountain in Eastern United States. Unw 
a few years ago, it was believed 0 
Clingmans Dome (6642 feet) was s0™ 
to lordly Mt. Mitchell (6684) in the Grea! 
Smokies. More accurate surveys ® 

















| pearl RANCH VACATION 


Come on down to LOST VALLEY in Texas’ 
famous Hill Country. Enjoy the comforts of 
a perfectly appointed modern hotel amid the 
fun and activities of a Texas rarch. 


LOST VALLEY offers ranch life at its best. 
# golden palominos to ride. Real cowboy 
guides. Private swimming pools. Hunting. 


that one of Mitchell’s unnamed neigh- 
bors, the south fork of Black Brothers, is 
second highest (6663). 


Shortest Railroad 


ONE OF THE shortest railroad lines in the 
world is in Vatican City. It is only 600 feet 
long, and half of it is in a tunnel under 
the Vatican hill. Despite its minute size, 
this railroad has one of the most mag- 
nificent trains in the world, consisting 
of a chapel car, throne car and private 
coach. 


Apt Names 


BEHIND THE NAME of the Staked Plains 
in New Mexico and Texas is the story of 


Fishing. Complete adult recreation and 


Spanish pioneers who drove wooden 
supervised playgrounds for children. P P 


Te stakes and topped them with buffalo 
LOST VALLEY'S famous cuisine includes heads as landmarks for their followers. . . . 
beef from its own prize herds, fresh vege- 
MW tables, milk and poultry from its own farms. In the Bahama Islands there is a tropical 
Open th . d. A odati i . 
j One ie zs rund, Accommodations ia | tree with enormous dry, brown seed pods. 
As the trade winds blow through the tree, 
it sets up a sound like rumba rattles. The 
Bahamians call it Woman’s Tongue COOL, comfortable, safe vision 
Tree....In the Bret Harte country of --- even mie pn sunlight. 
Californi i : Hill That’s “scientific glare protection... 
ali — _ Jimtown, is Jackass Hill, by Rey-Bea San Glasees. Preferred by 
once the parking place for some 200 Army, Navy, and Airline pilots, sports- 
jackasses. Their nightly concert suggested men and others who spend many hours 
the name of the site. in glaring outdoor light. Ask for genu- 


ine, scientifically - designed Ray- Bans. 
Bobsledding Without Snow Beusch & Lomb Optical Company, 
ONE OF THE most thrilling sled rides in the 


263 Lowell St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 
Ray-Ban lenses are available 
world is unexpectedly provided on the in your prescription through 
POR INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS warm Portuguese island of Madeira. The segura nad metas 
WRITE: MIKE ROBINSON inhabitants zip you down 2000 feet of tor- B AU SCH & LOM B 
LOST VALLEY-BANDERA, TEXAS tuous mountainside, over winding roads of ESTABLISHED 1853 
worn, slippery cobblestones, in a matter 
of minutes. The native runners trail the 
sleds, controlling and braking them by 
means of ropes. 


JUST 38 MILES FROM SAN ANTONIO 


A“RESIDENCE’ 
S CE Not-So-Strong Armstrong 


You ll be proud of... 


HAVING THE DISTINCTION Of being the least 
populous county in the United States, 
Armstrong County, South Dakota, num- 
bered but forty-two inhabitants at the 
time of the 1940 census, a loss of fifty per 
cent from the 1930 census of eighty. 


Stick ’Em Up! 


THousANDS of G, I.’s passing through the 
Straits of Gibraltar were surprised to find 

ver, is nov , that the British stronghold is not the 

7 southernmost tip of the Iberian peninsula, 
the distinction going to the small Spanish 
town of Tarifa. For centuries, natives of 
the town charged a toll to all ships pass- 
ing in and out of the Mediterranean. 
From this came our word “tariff.” 





Monumental Moues 


THE OWNER Of a building on Fifth Avenue 
near Eighty-Seventh Street in Manhat- 
tan, after a quarrel with his neighbor, 
erected a plaque on the face of the build- 
ing depicting a man thumbing his nose. 
Doubtless he was quite pleased with his 


in 14 Kt. Gold 17 Jewels 
left, $65.00 sight, $99.00 


Plus Fed, Tax 








TRAILER COACH 


e's the solid comfort of home... 
ully planned, ingeniously laid out, 
distinctively and beautifully furnished. 
No wonder all who see it become con- 
vinced instantly... that the SHORELAND 

= TANDEM is America’s No. 
: 1 Buy in Trailer Coaches. 
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ago 


idea, but actually this method of retri- 
bution can be traced to the Middle Ages. 
Howard Keddie reports that Hanstein 
Castle in Germany, built in 1210, bears 
a plaque portraying a man with his 
tongue sticking out toward the crumbling 
castle of Ludwigstein, visible several 
miles across the valley. Ludwigstein has 
a similar ornament on a wall facing Han- 
stein. In good condition, both images 
have many years. of scowling ahead of 


them. ® 


GIRARD-PERREGAUX 
Sime Usshefes Site 7G 














THE WORD’S ALL AROUND...IT’S A Guhup 


DALLAS 


Gay suits — conversation pieces as well as adorable fashions — smart, 
both going and coming. The 9 to 15 crowd is talking about our 100% 


Mail orders filled at $21 virgin wool check suit, an Antietam fabric in black or brown with white. 


SHILLITO’S The over-shoulder straps, and the wonderful little fitted jacket come in for 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio their full share of attention, too! .. . About $21 at fine stores everywhere! 


PARKLAND SPORTSWEAR * DALLAS 


Look for our other Laurie Spence Junior pages in August Charm, Glamour and Seventeen 
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lips to 


amerIcANs did a lot of 
ingduring the past years— 
he Army having distinctly 
: ways. Now, many 
are hiking for pleasure again. The 
ext hill and the view from it, the next 
end in the path and a desire to know 
hat lies beyond it, always will exert a 
to wander afoot. 
And the next best thing to finding a 
Ps nt in the wilderness is having a 
tisfying lunch with you. For a reason- 
ble facsimile of a K ration, which has lots 
nutritive value, one might 
‘a hunk of cheese, some 
ham crackers, salted crack- 
an envelope of powdered 
it juice, a few lumps of 
gar—if you can get them— 
da salt tablet, this last to 
tore minerals your system 
bses through perspiration. For dessert, 
pu may add a real, live orange, some 
ard candy and chewing gum. If you 
no knapsack, put the lunch in a 
oth bag which can be tied to your belt. 
all will taste wonderful on the: trail. 
Drink is as important as food. An Army 
anteen has proven merits for carrying 
ater or, if you prefer, tea, coffee or 
monade. Wetting the can- 
n cover cools the contents. 
Travel light. If you carry a 
amera, dispense with accesso- 
¢s such as a tripod, flash gun, 
d so forth, unless you have 
lanned some special pictures. 
ake before-and-after snap- 
ots to let your colleagues compare how 
cy looked at start and finish of the hike. 
Acompass and map are never too much 
a burden to the hiker and have often 
pved him a lonely night lost on a 
jountain. 
Wear a wide-brimmed hat if not pro- 
ted from the sun by trees, and don’t 
prget your sunglasses. A couple of sweat- 
ts and a light, water-resistant 
pcket are better than a heavy 
ackinaw. The sweaters can 
peeled off or put on one 
ta time io temper the wind. 
Shoes a important. Soft, 
ell-brok« -in leather shoes 
ith tops t!:at come above the 
nkles are more practical than the triple- 
dled hobnails. The greatest comfort is 
rovided !'y soles made of rubber and 
wed with heavy cord to retard slipping. 
stype o: sole greatly reduces the weight 
oulift. Such footwear is available to both 
nand women. Girl hikers must be sure 
P have shoes big enough. G.’ I. shoes 
Armyissi) are excellent for femaleaswell 
Smale fect, if you can get the right size. 


Travelers 


It’s wise to carry an extra pair of socks. 
Wool is best. Even veteran hikers have 
blisters sometimes, so carry adhesive tape 
and gauze or ready-made bandages. Bathe 
or massage your feet when you stop for 
your rest period about ten minutes out of 
every hour. 


A Point on Poinsettias 


WHEN YOU MAKE trips inland on a Carib- 
bean cruise you will see lovely poinsettias 
growing on trees as tall as 
the little thatched-roof houses. 
The owners will usually let 
you pick an armful for as little 
as ten cents. To preserve them 
for the entire cruise, seal the 
cut ends of the stems with 
chewing gum or nail polish 
and place them in water. Unless the cut 
end is sealed, the milky sap in the stems 
will be lost and the blossoms will die. 


isn’t That the Baroness Of. . . 


HALF THE FUN of night-clubbing is know- 

ing who’s who. In New York’s Colony 

Restaurant, for instance, it’s easy. There’s 

a special alcove called the “Royal Box” 
where only the top-notch celeb- 
rities are allowed to sit—the 
Duke of Windsor, European 
princes or their American 
equivalents. Many other night 
clubs have similar reserved 
corners for the royalty of the 
headlines. 


On-the-Spot Cleaner 


A PURSE-SIZE bottle of cleaning fluid with 
a spongy applicator in the top is a boon to 
travelers with a limited supply of clothes. 
The removal of spots and stains as they 
occur may entirely eliminate the incon- 
venience of waiting to have garments 
cleaned on the way. 


Travelers’ Dictionaries 


OF COURSE you’ll enjoy South 

America more if you learn the 

language of the people, but for 

those who haven’t the time 

or inclination there are useful 

little dictionaries of essential 
phrases (with phonetic spelling) avail- 
able for the asking at many major air- 
line offices. 


Leave Space for Gifts 


VETERAN TRAVELERS have learned to take 
one last look into closets, drawers, and the 
medicine cabinet before closing their bags, 
both when starting on and returning from 
a trip. And you'll be wise if 
you allow plenty of room in 
your bags for gifts and pur- 
chases. Most people return with 
a great many more souvenirs 
than they intended to buy, so 
don’t underestimate the space 
you are going to have to save 
for these inevitable extra items. 


Fungus Fighter 


WEEK-END VACATIONERS obliged to leave 
damp bathing’suits, golf or sailing clothes 
in lockers and cabins when they return to 
the city may avert mildew by spraying 
their clothes with a new fungicide prepa- 
ration available at department and drug 
stores. Once applied, the chemical 
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ICED WITH RHINESTONES SET in 
GLEAMING SUN-GOLD METAL 


To compliment your summer ton 
ond complete your summer wardrobe. 


ON FIGURE: 


effectively prevents mildew for several 
months. 


No Bargain Cameras in Foreign 
Countries 


WHILE TRAVELING in foreign countries you 
may see Leica and Rolleiflex cameras at 
astoundingly low prices. There will be a 
temptation to buy. But be careful! First 
consult the U.S. consul about regulations 
concerning cameras. There may be a law 
that prohibits taking the cam- 
era out of the country, or the 
export tax may be very high. 
Finally, don’t forget that you 
will have to pay duty upon 
re-entering the United States. 


Guess Whol 


THE OLD FAVORITE, Twenty Questions— 
or Who Am I?—takes on new flavor when 
players are motoring. 

. To save arguments over who starts the 
game, let the passenger on the right, rear 
seat, begin. He indicates an individual on 
the roadside or in a passing car. “That 
person right over there reminds me of 
someone—who is he?” the player asks. 

Everybody looks, then starts 
asking questions. The queries, 
limited to twenty, are answered 
only with “‘yes” or “no” —never 
with more information. A lucky 
guess that a short, stocky filling- 
station attendant is Napoleon 
speeds up the game. When spot 
guesses miss, questions narrow down the 
field. Affirmative replies to, “Alive?” 
“American?” “From Missouri?” might 
lead to “President Truman!” Player who 
guesses right selects the next individual. 


Sock Box to Stop Horn 


IF YOUR automobile horn has never started 
blowing and stubbornly refused to quit, 
you are lucky. This luck may 
run out at a most embarrassing 
moment and unless you know 
exactly what to do, trying to 
quell the racket is an agoniz- 
ing piece of business. You 
may frantically disconnect wires 
to no avail. Best remedy is to 
tap the relay box under the hood with 
a small wrench. Your service-station 
attendant can point out just where the 
strategic blow should be struck. 


“No Hay” Gasoline 


IT IS WISE to take a few cans of gas en- 
richer on a Mexican trip. Mexican gas- 
oline is not as highly refined as ours and 
your car may become sluggish. 
The gas enricher, used here 


Dirty fuel clogs or stops the motor. Iti 
important to strain all fuel through cha 
ois before using. Always carry an 
gency supply in a safe, clean can, \y 
the ingredients of your fue! thoroyp) 
and exactly as required by the many , 
turer’s instructions. Never smoke 
handling fuel. Mop up any spilled gas 
line and oil before starting the mot, 

If you rent a boat, always tic the mot 
to the craft with a stout rope or chair 

The rented boat might haye 
weak transom board or a hi 
den defect which could allp 
the motor to jump off followi 
a sharp collision or jolt. 
If your propeller pin shes 
stop the motor promptly 4 
avoid further damage. Alwa 
carry an extra shear pin in your to 
kit. Other handy tools include a ; 
driver, wrench and pliers. Carry sp, 
plug and ignition-point gauges as 
as an extra spark plug or two, and an ext 
starting cord. Use a small canvas , 
leather bag or tin box as a tool kit, 
paper carton will usually disintegrate 
it happens to get wet. 


cme 


Shopping in Bermuda 


visirors to Bermuda will 

delicate pieces of Spode a 

Wedgwood and other 

English and French 

of china in Hamilton shop 

You may also find small ¢ 
tities of excellent French perfume. Dor 
count on it, but there’s a possibility 
will be able to get a few yards of 
«wonderful prewar type of English 


Easy on the Tamales 


SOME OF THE FINEST restaurants in 
America are in Mexico City, where b 
American and Spanish foods are 
able—which is a way of lead 
up to the advice that 
to that country should eat ligh: 
ly, since metabolism is 
in the higher altitudes. 
frequent meals are the rue 
Mexicans of the plateau re 
are moderate eaters. 
Tin-Can Camping 
AS ALL WOODSMEN, boy campers and bi 
boes know, practical cooking utensils f 
a short camping trip may be fashi 
from various sizes of tin cans by attae 
ing wire handles. Fitted inside one 
other, they save space, and can be 
carded without regrets. A forked 
at each end of a fireplace WE 
another stick for a crosspiee 


Link Necklace 
Link Bracelet $3.00° 
Globe Bracelet  $2.00* 
Clips in hair $1.00 each* 
Globe Earrings $2.00 pair* 


$6.00° during the war, gives the kind 


of fuel you get in Mexico a lift. 
Don’t be upset when you 
ask for gas and have to go mes, 


makes a cooking rack. 
They Balk at Big Bills 


THE NEWCOMER to Mexico 


Write for FREE Booklet — 
“Fascinating Ways to Wear 
Sparklets by Jordan." 


“All prices quoted are approximate plus 20% Fed. Tox 


At Leading Stores Everywhere or write: 


377 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





to more than one Mexican = do well to keep a good 


station before the attendant 

says “Si” instead of ““No hay’ (we have 
none). The Sabbath is a great “‘no hay” 
day (pronounced “no eye”) in Mexico. 
You will be dealing, incidentally, in the 
metric system—buying liters, not gallons. 


Outboard Motors 


IF YOU OWN or plan to own an outboard 
motor, here are some suggestions from 


the Outboard Boating Club of America: 


of small change, because $08 

times the Indians selling those engag™ 
trinkets are completely petrified at 
sight of anything so large as @ 

peso note. Banks are relatively infreques 
in Mexican villages and the word ban’ 
often used as we would use “association 
While you can get along with any kind 
travelers’ checks on the main toum 
routes, Banco Nacional travelers’ chee 
are more convenient on the byways- 7 
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At A. HARRIS & CO., Dallas 


A e 4 complete the outdoor scene . . . for they are designed 
in the carefree, fun-loving spirit of the great Southwest—the holiday 


spirit of America at play! Our Don-A-T0G slacksuit with the battle- 


jacket top is tailored of Beaukool, a lightweight rayon tropical, crease- 


resistant, by Labtex, in brown or black. Sizes 10 to 18. About $16.00. 


DONOVAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY: DALLAS 


BURDINE'S, Miami RICH'S, Atlanta 





and other fine stores 









HERES THE 


OUTDOOR=7|/REPLACE 


that Bakes. 
Grows, Roastsfrx 
AML A 


barbecues 


IT’S THE LAST WORD IN OUTDOOR FIREPLACES 


No other fireplace can give you more pleasure. Enjoy care- 
free holidays in the open .. . the thrilling tang and flavor 
of outdoor cooking . .-. right in your own garden or back 
yard. This wonderful Outdoor Oven Fireplace opens a 
sparkling new chapter in home entertainment. 


OUTDOOR COOKING WITH INDOOR EFFICIENCY 


The new Outdoor Oven Fireplace is a complete baking and 
cooking combination that makes preparing tasty outdoor 
meals loads of fun. Whatever the dish . . . lowly hot dog, 
sizzling steak, or lordly pheasant . . . you’ll turn it out to 
the queen’s taste. With the oven and two large removable 
grates a complete meal including piping hot biscuits is no 
trouble at all. There’s no fuss and bother with excessive 
smoke and obstinate fires. These and many other disadvan- 
tages usually associated with outdoor cooking have been 
eliminated by new patented construction. 


ANYONE CAN BUILD IT 


Because this. amazing oven fireplace is completely self- 
contained and functions independently of whatever masonry 
you put around it, a really professional fireplace is easy to 
build. A set of graphic ideas suggesting several different 
treatments will be sent with your fireplace. 







USES ANY FUEL Wood, Coal, Coke, Briquettes or Charcoal! 





ply 
S7VA" x17Vi" 224° coupon and we'll ship 








OUTDOOR OVEN FIREPLACE CoO., DEPT. HO-1 

1477 PARK STREET 

HARTFORD 6, CONN. 

Enclosed find check or money order for $39.50. Send Outdoor Oven Fi 

(wt. 120 Ibs.) F.O.B. Hartford, immediately. *If within Soe eae receiving I am 
not satisfied, I may return Fireplace and moncy will be . 


NAME 





STREET. 





CITY ZONE. STATE. 
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FILMLAND IS FAMOUS for turning out ap- 
parent miracles on short notice, but the 
echo dance performed by Johnny Coy in 
Earl Carroll Sketchbook was no rush job. 
Nick Castle, dance director for this Re- 
public picture, conceived the routine 
twelve years ago, but, with Fred Astaire 
never under his direction, he couldn’t find 
a dancer good enough to do it. 
At last Johnny Coy came 
overto Republic, Nick watched 
him perform—and knew his 
search had ended. 

It’s an extraordinary dance. 
Johnny Coy walks across the 
floor, dances. Suddenly he 
hears taps out of rhythm with his own. 
He stops, wonders where the sounds come 
from. There is no visible source. He goes 
on with his routine, now trying to syn- 
chronize it with the mystery beat. When 
he finishes, the dance steps echo back in 
a different rhythm. This keeps happening 
until he’s almost daffy. He looks every- 
where for the intruder creating that off- 
beat dance. The guy’s invisible. Finally he 
gathers up an armful of imaginary dancing 
shoes and throws them out the window. 

Here’s: how it was done: First, Johnny 
Coy recorded the taps that are heard but 
not seen. Then, listening to the playback, 
he danced in different rhythm, and these 
new taps were recorded in the vacant 
spaces on the sound track. Nick Castle 
directed the sequence as anxiously as a 
mother hen fluttering over her last chick. 
When Johnny Coy finished the dance, 
Nick Castle said his dream had been real- 
ized. It was worth the twelve-year wait. 


Short-Haul Boomer 


TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX believes it owns 
the shortest railroad in the world. About 
a quarter-mile long, it was built for Cen- 
tennial Summer and represents a portion 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad around 
1876. On the lot they call it the Little 
Railroad, partly because of its size, but 
mostly because it was assembled by 
Thomas Little, head prop man. 

After the tracks had been laid on the 
studio’s back lot, 


bad 


Mr. Little’s first [7 aa aro * 


headache was get- 
ting a locomotive of 
the proper vintage. 
He was stumped 
untilhe remembered 
a locomotive origi- 
nally built in 1861, 
which Twentieth 
had rebuilt in 1938 
when filming Jesse 
James. After its brief 
film career the loco- 
motive was aban- 
doned on a siding in McAlester, Okla- 
homa. Now Mr. Little ordered the loco- 
motive to be taken apart and shipped to 
the studio. Reassembled, it amazed every- 
one by running under its own steam. 
Headache number two was acquiring 
fourteen period Pullman cars. The rail- 
roads needed every usable piece of equip- 
ment, so the only cars available were 
fourteen fugitives from the junk pile, which 
were transformed into the desired cars. 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN HOLLYWOop 








Thomas Little’s train 





Headache number three was 
an engineer. But Twentieth located sixty. 
seven-year-old Bruce Bristol, a retingil 
Southern Pacific engineer, and signed fl 
him to operate the locomotive, nurse iit 
and coach would-be engineers. When you 
see Centennial Summer, note the man x 
the throttle as the New York train brings 
Constance Bennett and Come 
Wilde into Philadephia. He's 
Bruce Bristol, the McCoy, 
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Smoke Got in His Eyes 





ACCORDING to the script for 
RKO?’s Sinbad the Sailor, the 
strategic use of smoke screens 
was not originated by the military. Ing 
ninth-century scene, Sinbad (Dougia 
Fairbanks, Jr.) blows on his lamp a 
Aladdin and produces a cloud of smoke. 
behind which he kidnaps a girl (Maureen 
O’Hara) from a harem. The picture isin 
Technicolor and the author specified blue 
smoke—a problem for Jack Lannon, spe. 
cial-effects man. After wecks of fruitle 
experimenting Jack recalled that th 
Army uses colored smoke for signalling 
The Army co-operated, and Jack s 
you'll go for the brilliant blue smoke thai 
resulted. Any good for mosquitoes, Jack? 

The script writer also called for Greek 
fireballs (the atomic bomb of the day) to 
be tossed from a slave ship, or droman 
Lannon tried every modern substance 
known to burn on water, and none pm 
duced the desired effect. It occurred to 
him that the Greeks must have had a 
word for it. He found they did—two, in 
fact: pitch and sulphur. The stuff worked 
perfectly. 

Before the days of sound films it wasa 
cinch to supply the wind for any scene- 
turn on the wind machine and let er 
blow. Not any more. 




















































































“If the wind machine alone is used," | JACKE 
Lannon told me, “‘it’s too noisy. Inter- 
feres with recording. For ‘the sailing } HOTEL - 


scenes in Sinbad the Sailor we had to sup’ a 
plement the machines with blowers from] f gyceity 
mine ventilation systems—set well outgs 
side the stage. We turned the wind m 
chines low and useq 
them simultaneous! 
with the blowe 
which supplied 2 
piped against 
sails through five 
foot canvas tube 
The sails fill 
vincingly, and 
cameras were place? 
so the fat air tube 
don’t show. ..-” 
Full-size model 
of a droman and 
bagala were builtae 
cording to specifications supplied by ; 
research department, on different RKO 
stages. The bagala, used for cargoes 4”) 
slave running in 800 a.p., is the same #™ 
of boat you would see in the Red S¢ 
or between Aden and Zanzibar, toda 
Researchers discovered that ana® 
mariners used a big hunk of lead ' 
weight the anchor, so their w: irkmen d 
plicated that. Instead of a rudder mov 
by a tiller or a wheel, there's * big s0 
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lashed to the side, astern. If you ex- 
amined the boat carefully, you’d notice 
the mooring splice with a toggle through 
the center. When the ancient Persians 
had to make a hurried getaway, they 
sprang the toggle with one quick blow 
and the boat was instantly free. Although 
discovered before the ninth century, that 
splice was used by Commandos and 
Rangers in World War II. 

RKO consulted Paul Singh, Oriental 
expert, on all costumes, hairdresses and 
customs. In at least one particular in- 
stance Singh saved the producers red 
faces: A scene in the original story was 
to show Jane Greer, Maureen O’Hara’s 
handmaiden, weaving a caravan sceneinto 
a rug. Paul Singh put the finger on it. 
During that period it was sacrilegious, he 
said, to depict any living thing on a work 
of art. The studio not only threw out 
that sequence but rounded up a bunch 
of shields upon which animal symbols 
were riveted. Ail the shields were shorn 
of their erstwhile animal adornment. 

Lee Greenway 
and Vern Murdoch, 
the make-up men, 
also checked care- 
fully for authentic- 
ity. Murdoch’s ex- 
perience was espe- 
cially valuable; he 
was a former colonel 
in British Intelli- 
gence, serving with 
Lawrence in Arabia 
and in Palestine. “In 
ancient days,” he 
told me, “the Mo- 
hammedans were all 
bearded, as they are 
today. They shaved 
only when in mourn- 
ing. . . .” So there 
are lots of beards in Sinbad the Sailor. 

The hair lace used by RKO for beards 
is woven under water, in France. Then 
the hair is inserted in the lace with a fine 
hook, strand by strand. Yes, Doug Fair- 
banks, Jr., wears one of these beards in 
the picture. But you’ll know him. 


Sky-High Sets 


IF YOU ARE SWIss, when you see the office 
of passport inspection in Cloak and Dag- 
ger, you'll be homesick. There are the 
signs in four languages, the florid scenic 
posters, the separate desks for Ausland and 
Inland. Even souvenir postal cards are on 
sale. When I visited that “office” re- 
cently, Max Parker, the art director, told 
me that the same set had been an Amer- 
ican café in Never Say Goodbye. The 
transformation was incredible. 

Rising construction costs have obliged 
studios to economize. All the details in the 
lobby of a Ziirich hotel in Cloak and 
Dagger are Swiss, even to the large brass 

“disk attached to the key the room clerk 
hands over. Yet this set was an English 
hotel in Confidential Agent, and a French 
hotel in Of Human Bondage. Revamping 
sets has become a general practice. 

“Six or seven years ago if I asked for 
fifty thousand dollars for sets,” Max 
Parker said, “executives acted as if I were 
holding them up for a whole studio. Now 
the sets for any one picture are apt to cost 
two to four times that much. I’ve known 








A Breton shrine in “native’’ rock 





of a single set to nick a company a 
hundred thousand bucks.” 

In Cloak and Dagger an Italian pa- 
lazzo was formerly a seventeenth-century 


’ great hall and library in The Beast with 


Five Fingers. If your observation is sharp, 
you may spot other duplications from time 
to time. But don’t concentrate on details— 
study room formations and building 
outlines. 


Monterey into France 


BECAUSE THE Monterey coastline is con- 
sidered similar to the Brittany coast, 
MGM’s players went on location ten 
minutes’ drive from Monterey to shoot 
scenes for A Woman of My Own. First, 
however, a studio crew spent weeks cut- 
ting a Breton shrine, pictured below, out of 
the rocky coast. 

Some sequences were shot at the studio, 
and for these an entire French village was 
built on one back lot. A water-filled har- 
bor was built, large enough to accommo- 
date ten thirty-five-foot fishing boats. 

On another lot 
was built the village 
church and a fair- 
ground large enough 
to accommodate the 
usual concessions in 
a French small-town 
circus. 


Ring Dem Bells 


ONE MIGHT SUPPOSE 
that a screwball out- 
fit like Spike Jones’ 
band always has on 
hand the array of 
mad props that ap- 
pear with him in 
Ladies’ Man. Not 
so. For Spike’s novel 
rendition of Holiday 
for Strings he needed 122 Swiss bells. After 
a thorough combing of the West Coast 121 
bells were unearthed. But that one- 
hundred-and-twenty-second bell—E flat, 
to be exact—was still missing. Spike was 
so’ discouraged he was about to declare 
a holiday for bells. 

However, one of the boys in the band 
had an idea. He wrote to his music 
teacher back in Pocatello, Idaho, relating 
his boss’ plight. She located an E-flat 
bell and the day was saved. It took seven 
men three weeks to tune, arrange and 
label the bells. The moral is: Be good to 
your old music teacher. 


The Town that John Built 


YOU PROBABLY KNEW there is a spot in the 
United States where you can place one 
hand in Colorado, one in Utah, one foot 
in New Mexico, and the other in Arizona. 
John Ford considers this location so note- 
worthy that, in making My Darling 
Clementine, he will have one of his 
cameras planted there with the tripod’s 
legs in Colorado, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona respectively. The lens will protrude 
into the sovereign ozone of Utah, focus- 
ing Monument Valley. 

Some of the action takes place in Tomb- 
stone, Arizona, around the year 1881. 
But the town where the famous Earp- 
Clanton gunfight took place—“the Town 
too Tough to Die’”—today is compara- 
tively modern. So Twentieth Century- 





Plan now to visit the 

land “where American history 
began” —the long peninsula where no 
part is more than 50 miles from the 
sea—and Old World ways live on 
amidst the new! 





NOVA SCOTIA BUREAU OF INFORMATION 
Department of Industry and Publicity 
Province House, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Please send the following literature as marked "X"’ 


_____Canada’s Ocean Playground 
Nova Scotia Highway Map 

____ Where to Stay in Nova Scotia 
Keltic Lodge on the Cabot Trail 
Nova Scotia Tour Book 

Steer Your Course for Nova Scotia 
Historic Nova Scotia 

____Nova Scotia Fish and Game 
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OURTLEIGH. 


SPORTS APPAREL 


and you're right bn: the Holiday piclure 


There’s a reason why Courtleigh Spottswear that’ entered the field 
just a few years ago is today known and featured 


in better men’s shops and department stores. 


IF THE RICH COLOR OF YOUR COURTLEIGH SPORT SHIRT SEEMS SMARTER . . 
IF YOUR COURTLEIGH SLACKS FIT BETTER... (T ISN'T BY ACCIDENT. 


COURTLEIGH WAS DESIGNED THAT WAY... to give you 






the features you want in style that endures, 


with never a flyer in frills or fads. 





IS oven Par quality, loo, 


has attracted well-dressed men to Courtleigh. And they know 
they can count on Courtleigh for the honest values that 
are typical of all E&W products, the permanent standards 
for today and tomorrow. Ask to see the smart Courtleigh 
offerings at your favorite store today. You'll be delighted! 
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Fox applied that favorite movie remedy: 
If you can’t bring Mahomet to the moun- 
tain, bring the mountain to Mahomet. 
John Ford found a desolate spot in South- 
ern Utah and built his own town of 
Tombstone,’ historically accurate. To 
avoid using scarce brick needed for home 
building, the studio crews baked their 
own bricks, and used adobe, wood and 
fieldstone. 


You Ought to be in Pictures 


CERTAIN STREET SCENES in Warner Broth- 
ers’ production, Nora Prentiss, are unsur- 
passed in naturalness. Many of the San 
Francisco shots appear documentary, and 
the people don’t look at all like extras. 
They’re not. Warner’s cameramen, lurk- 
ing in obscure doorways or hiding in 
dummy trucks, filmed genuine San Fran- 
ciscans going about their normal pursuits. 
It’s the new technique that was so success- 
ful in The Lost Weekend. You may see 


yourself in pictures most any day nov. 
Nora Prentiss also offers a fi; t-balcony 
tour of San Francisco for those who hay 
never been there. You wil! see such 
favorite visitors’ haunts as (|i Hous. 
the Ferry Building, Mark-: Street 
Chinatown and Fisherman’s \Vharf, 


He Played for Joe 


EUGENE LIST, pianist in Bachelor’s Daugh. 
ters, was the pianist who played for th. 
Big Three—Stalin, Churchill and Pye. 
dent Truman—at the Potsdain Confer. 
ence, and for whom Stalin proposed the 
toast: “Let’s drink to the piano player.” 
You'll hear him playing several popular 
and classical pieces in Bachelor’s Daugh. 
ters, but pay particular attention to Cho. 
pin’s Revolutionary Etude and Beetho. 
ven’s Moonlight Sonata. Those were 
among the pieces of music List played 
that moved the inscrutable Generalissimo, 


—Dora Albat. 





LITERARY TRAILS TO THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


That the Pacific 
Northwest is very 
north, very west, and 
not very pacific, 
just about summed 
up our knowledge 
of that area until a 
few years ago when 
some of its people 
began to produce a 
vigorous literature 
of the region. 

The PacificNorth- 
west — Washington, 
Oregon, Western Montana, Idaho—has 
only begun to settle down. There are still 
expansive wilderness tracts; mining towns 
and sawdust towns still boom; Seattle is 
still doubling its population every decade 
or so. Yet a sampling of Stewart Holbrook’s 
new anthology, Promised Land (Whittle- 
sey House), will show you that the Pacific 
Northwest has a flourishing literary rec- 
ord, a great deal of which has been writ- 
ten by the light of kerosene lamps. 

To readers not acquainted with the 
area there are only a few familiar names 
and titles in Promised Land. Among them 
are H. L. Davis, represented by A Por- 
trait of a Pioneer, from his Harper prize- 
winning Honey in the Horn; Var- 
dis Fisher, author of a novel about the 
Mormons, Children of God, and cur- 
rently engaged in fictionizing prehistoric 
man; and James Stevens, famous for his 
recounting of the Paul Bunyan stories. 

From lesser known but no less talented 
writers there are expertly written descrip- 
tions of the desert country, sawdust cities, 
the paper mills. There are character 
sketches of tramp printers, squaw men, 
lumbermen, bartenders and feminists. 
Poetry also has a place in this anthology, 
which to many readers will serve as a 
steppingstone to other books and other 
writers of the Pacific Northwest. 

One of these is prolific Archie Binns. 
Besides several novels (The Laurels 
are Cut Down, Mighty Mountain), 
Binns has produced two valuable descrip- 
tive-historical books, The Roaring Land 





They sought the land 


and Northwest 
Gateway, a popular 
history of Seattle, 

The Roaring 
Land (Robert 
McBride and Co) 
discusses the vig 
orous, many-phased 
life in the state of 
Washington, with 
portrayals often 
based ontheauthor’s 
own experiences. 
There is an excellent 
view of Seattle, a young, growing, unde- 
feated city, the jumping-off place 
Alaska, the site of great shipyards and 
plane factories and lumber mills—a city 
that went to the railroads when the rail- 
roads wouldn’t come to it. 

Binns describes the Spokane of his 
childhood, when the name was a synonym 
for sin; when miners, lumberjacks, boat- 
men blew their money there. The town 
saw its first opera in a warehouse, with 
nail kegs and farm machinery as seats. 
When the editors of its first newspaper, 
The Spokan Times, insisted that its name 
should be spelled without the final ¢, the 
city fathers founded a second one, The 
Spokane Chronicle, and the e’s had it. In 
1901 came a showdown between good and 
evil when Dutch Jake Goetz turned over 
his fancy barroom toa revival meeting and 
mingled the clink of glasses with fier) 
messages of damnation. Seven yeals 
later law and order came and Spokane’s 
roar settled to a sedate purr. 

There is a chapter on Dr. John Me- 
Loughlin, the “white-headed eagle” 4 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Fort Van- 
couver. Now something of a legend, this 
six-and-a-half-foot British governor over 
bid and undersold his American compet 
tors, carried a great blackthorn club 
lived in a stockade surrounded by guards 
in Highland kilts, had a cannon mounted 
on either side of his doorway. |n many 
instances his hospitality saved the lives ¢ 
American pioneers who came to wit the 
country away from him. McLoughilis 
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You Get Safe, Dependable Power 
With Chrysler Marine Engines 


Chrysler Marine power is safe, dependable power. Safe 
—because of the many extra-protection features em- 
bodied in the engine design . . . dependable—because 
Chrysler Marine Engines are precision-built for longer, 
more economical performance. 


Whether you roam the inland waters . . . or cruise 
coastal seas, you will find that parts are readily avail- 
able for a Chrysler Marine Engine. No matter where you 
head, there is a Chrysler Marine Engine dealer near 
at hand with a complete stock of factory-engineered 
and inspected parts and equipped for reliable service. 








A“SAFE HARBOR” FOR 
Power Boat Qwnty 


At ports and terminals throughout 
America, Chrysler Marine Engine 





| dealers maintain a parts supply as 
well as complete engines of varying 
SF horsepower to meet your needs. 





“MARINE ENGINES 
"BUILT TO LIVE IN THE WATER” 


wid 





Chrysler Marine Engines are designed, engineered 
and built exclusively for marine use. They are not 
assembled or converted—not rebored or rebuilt engines. 
They are “Built To Live In the Water!” 








See your Chrysler Marine Engine dealer today or 
mail the coupon below for the entertaining booklet with 
nautical glossary “So You're Going To Buy A Boat.” 


o a * 
MARINE ENGINE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


ACE + CROWN « ROYAL 
80 to 141 Maximum Brake Horsepower 














Uy 
V7 A MARINE ENGINE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORP. 
is tv Ay (2. 12230 E. Jefferson, Detroit 31, Michigan 
AZ? 4 TA "So You’re Going To Buy A Boat!” is written for boating 
enthusiasts. It’s free to Holiday readers. 
Name 
Address 
8 City State. 




















After a leisurely dinner, 34 persons 
flying the North Atlantic a few Sun- 
days ago in a Pan American Airways’ 
Lockheed Constellation settled back 
to watch the world premier of a new 
film. Seemingly, it should have been 
a movie of modern pace, about radar 
and atoms and electronic heroines. 
Actually, it was the premier of “So 
Goes My Love,” a whimsical tale of 
horse-car elegance in the 1870's, 


° . . 


It was a strange setting for a pre- 
mier. No searchlights, no limousines 
with celebrities, no autograph seekers, 
no footprints embedded in concrete. 
There wasthe ocean 15,000 feet be- 
low, the soft hum of Wright Cyclones 
out in the wings, those wings sliding 
along at 300 miles per hour, scudding 
clouds below and a moon above. And 
34 passengers en route to London see- 
ing a new film two weeks ahead of the 
general public, 


That was, of course, the first pre- 
mier ever held in the air. It was also 
the tip-off on the state of air transpor- 





tation today. Just 12 months ago, ex- 
asperated air travelers swore you had 
to be a four-star general or a near- 
deity to get a priority — that little slip 
of paper that meant you were impor- 





Wright Aeronautical Corporation * Paterson, 


tant enough to the nation to take up a 
seat. Now, there are seats for you, plus 
movies on some planes. 


All the airlines of the nation had 
only 6,605 seats a year ago. Today, the 
figure is over 10,000. And with planes 
now building, the airlines will have 
over 36,000 seats in 1947. That’s total 
seats, not flight seats. Some planes 
make as many as eight flights per day 
on runs such as New York-Washington. 


More important, those thousands of 
new seats are mostly in bigger, faster 
planes. They travel faster, make fewer 
stops, save you more time. Lockheed 
has already delivered about forty of 
the 55-passenger Constellations. Many 
more are on the way. Chicago & 
Southern will operate a fleet of twenty 
Cyclone-powered Douglas DC-4’s, 
while American, Delta, Eastern, PCA, 
and other lines are already flying the 





You won’t find movies on all planes. 
That’s mostly for ten or twelve hour 
non-stop flights, But the airlines are 
investigating ways and means now to 
give you regular broadcasts, possibly 
television. It’s all part of a move, 
now that wartime travel chaos has 
faded, to make air travel faster, cheap- 
er, more relaxing, more beneficial to 
business, Try it on your next trip. 


You take the trouble out of travel when you go by air 
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FIRST IN FLIGHT 


New Jersey 


built old Oregon’s first sawmill, its first 
ship, planted the first orchards and wheat 
fields. Of three biographies of this fabu- 
lous character, John McLoughlin, by 
Robert C. Johnson (Binford and Morts, 
Portland), is still in print. 


Mark Twain of the Columbia 


SWIFT FLOWS THE RIVER, by Nard Jones 
(Dodd, Mead), is a novel in which the 
Columbia is the dominating character. 
Set in the days when the Columbia was 
the Northwest’s greatest artery of trans- 
portation, this tale of a river pilot is a 
gripping story. That it also contains a 
wealth of absorbing historical details 
makes it doubly attractive. 

Still to the West (Dodd, Mead), Mr. 
Jones’ most recent novel, is the story of 
the O’Malley family, who pioneered to 
the state of Washington. From the lips 
of her grandfather, Oregon O’Malley, 
the heroine, Ellen, hears the colorful 
story of Washington before it was done 
with Indian warfare. While she grapples 
with the problem of an unhappy marriage 
she meets and falls in love with a Grand 
Coulee engineer. From this point Ellen’s 
story reflects some of the excitement of the 
building of that great dam. 


Northwest Panorama 


BEFORE THE COVERED WAGON, by Phillip 
H. Parrish (Binford and Morts), re-creates 
the quiet, peaceful days in Old Oregon 
not many “‘squaws ago”’ when the Indians 
pursued their passive fishing unmolested. 
This is well on the way to becoming a 
regional classic, along with the journals 
of Lewis and Clark and Washington 
Irving’s Astoria. 

They Came to a River, by Allis McKay 
(Macmillan), is a sensitively written pres- 
entation of the apple country. . . . 
Farthest Reach, by Nancy Wilson Ross 
(Knopf), is a casual, highly readable 
sketch of both Washington and Oregon. 

For a story of the Cascades there is 
Last Mountains, by Robert and Victoria 
Case (Doubleday), and this summer Mac- 
millan is bringing out Martha Hardy’s 
Tatoosh, a humorous account of her ex- 
periences at an isolated lookout station 
on one of the Cascades’ highest peaks 
during the summer of 1943. Miss Hardy 
gleaned the tales and legends for her book 
through a series of long telephone conver- 
sations with forest rangers. Highest drama 
is the story of the rangers’ battle with a 
great forest fire which threatened to de- 
stroy a vast portion of the preserve. 

Richard L. Neuberger’s Our Promised 
Land (Macmillan) describes the Pacific 
Northwest today with some emphasis on 
political and economic trends. Through 
his magazine articles, Mr. Neuberger has 
made himself known as an authority on 
his home territory. 

The newest star in the Northwest gal- 
axy is Betty McDonald. Fresh as new- 
cut timber, The Egg and I (Lippincott) 
is a zestful chronicle of chticken-farming in 
the Olympic Mountains. Mrs. McDon- 
ald’s straightforward, friendly personality 
is Western to the core, and, however 
much she hates chickens, there is no ques- 
tion about how enthusiastic she feels— 
and makes her readers feel—about the 
Pacific Northwest. 

— Margaret M. Reynolds 
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THE FAMOUS 
DUPLEX 


DOG DRESSER 
re 


Enjoy the fun of giving your 
dog a professional groom- . 
ing yourself! It's easy! 4 
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° Have a healthier, happier 406 
* No special skill needed 
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Here’s a Flash Synchronizer any amateur 
otels, con use! It’s easy to attach, easy to 
operate . . . Get results you'll be proud 
aD to exhibit. The KING “SOL” Model K 
sa fits any Kodak, Compur, Kodamatic, 
: Supermatic and cameras equipped 
SE ° with similar cock and release type 
: shutters. Other models also available. 
: Write for Booklet “H”. 
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MONEY FOR 
Your VACATION! 


Do you want a real vacation... 

With plenty of Cash to spend... 

to go as far as you like... do as 

you like? 

ees still plenty of time to earn $50 or 
More for vacation . . . and you can keep 
On earning the whole year round. Send your 
flame and address on a postal and I'll give you 
M@amazing Offer to earn Money. No expense 
you except for the Card. Write at once to 


M. E. Nichols 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
662 Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 














CHARCOAL BROILER 


* IDEAL FOR STEAK 
Frigg @ EASY _¢f 
TO CARRY 


Cooks both: sides at 
same time, seals in 
tasty flavor juices. 
For camping, pic- 
nits, beach and 
use—fits in- 

door firepla es. No 
no ash, no 

fuel to hunt. Ad- 
justable heating Delivered 
assures perfection for bacon, steaks, 
chicken, roasts. Holds six pork chops. 

Made of + st-proof heavy gauge steel, aluminum 
Painted. | imensions in inches: Open; 1714 wide, 
16 high, 314 deep. Collapsible to 514 wide, 
Wbhigh, i+ deep, Weighs 22 Ibs. Send check or 
Money order, $14.95 delivered. Satisfaction 
Guarantee 


THE GIVEN COMPANY 





















DEAR SIR: 

The color of London, al- 
though subdued by the aus- 
terity of war, never vanished 
completely. Today it reappears in the 
most unexpected places. My particular 
favorite is Platform 18 in Victoria Station, 
where the Continental Boat Express ar- 
rives and departs. 

Women carrying magazines and 
flowers’ are followed by porters from 
Claridge’s and the Dorchester. There is 
smart calfskin luggage bearing colorful 
hotel stickers and the military barracks 
bag appears just as much out of place as 
the calfskin bags would have a year ago. 
There are more porters, too, although 
some of them still wear their battle dress. 
But the crowning touch is furnished by a 
uniformed man wearing a Cook’s Tours 
cap! You are almost persuaded to step up 
and ask him what hotel he would recom- 
mend in Paris and whether they still have 
the same bartenders at the Ritz. 

A guard raises his green flag and blows 
a whistle. Doors are slammed shut. Pas- 
sengers lean out the windows saying last 
farewells: Another boat train has left 
London, and within two hours it will meet 
the steamer at Newhaven for the voyage 
to Dieppe, where the Paris Express will be 
waiting alongside the quay. 

Perhaps the British won’t put it into 
exact words, but the Continental Boat 
Express is more than a railway train. For 
them it is a link with tenderly remem- 
bered prewar days, and a promise of to- 
morrow when Britain will again play host 
to world travelers. HERBERT A. HALL 


London 


Memories of Stresa 


DEAR SIR: 
Many years ago Charles the Good, 
Bishop of Milan, lingered in the little 





Italian village of Stresa on the shores of 
Lake Maggiore. Magnolias and camellias 
scented thé air. An almond tree in pink 
bloom stood by the way. The bishop 
looked across the waters to a barren little 
island. He envisioned it as a Garden of 
Eden, and that is precisely what it even- 











“S ENDICOTT BLDG. « ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 


tually became. 


Exotic flowers and trees were brought 
from every part of the world. Today it 
still stands, a mecca for all who love a 
garden. 

Keats came to Stresa. . . . Goethe sat 
in the garden drinking clear red wine and 
heard the rich contralto of a young Italian 
girl. . . . It was Mignon. 

Dumas came to write The Three 
Musketeers, but was obliged to leave. 
Life had taught him that for work one 
needs four walls and no 
horizon. 

Richard Wagner, wishing to 
take his Cosima to the most 
beautiful spot on earth, chose 
‘Stresa. Schumann, Rubinstein, 
Schubert and Beethoven also 
visited there. And the. peace- 
makers of the world in recent years have 
thought more calmly beneath those serene 
skies. I hope the time is short until we 
all may see Stresa again. ADA E. JAMES 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Golf Green in Maine Woods 


DEAR SIR: 

Even in wild remote areas in the woods 
of Maine an enterprising vacationer can 
enjoy pastimes of our more civilized places: 

Underneath the pile of fishing ¢quip- 
ment in our mud-spattered car, one of our 
party of fishermen hid a set of golf clubs. 
That evening while we busily prepared 
our tackle and reels, we noticed he 
had disappeared. The next morning he 
proudly showed us a beautiful putting 
green in the rolling field behind our lodge. 
He explained he had borrowed a neigh- 
bor’s cow and tied it to a stake. The cow 
ate the grass in a clean circle, creating a 
rude but functional golf green. 

We spent the day playing golf on that 
sporty hole and enjoyed it so much we 
borrowed Bossy that night and on suc- 
cessive nights, until we had completed a 
golf course of nine holes in the fields and 


wooded area. AUSTIN R. MILLER 
Philadelphia 

Tally Hol The Partridge 

DEAR SIR: 


Bird-hunting on horseback with only a 
spear for a weapon is one of the favorite 
pastimes of a small group of native 
princes and their friends in northern and 
central India. 

As in polo, the horse is a far more 
important participant than the rider. 
A horseman flushes a covey, chooses 
the largest bird and gallops off to the 
spot where he has marked it down. If 
his eye is keen, his horsemanship good, 
and his animal sure-footed and fleet, the 
partridge will have only a few minutes 
rest before being flushed again. This 
process is repeated time after time until, 
finally, the bird is too exhausted to rise 
and is spitted by the mounted hunter’s 
spear. 

If the partridge has more than a few 
moments rest between each rise he can 
go on until the hunters are too exhausted 
for further chase. The bird has more 
than a sporting chance. So plentiful are 
partridge in this part of the world that a 
small party of hunters with guns can bag 
scores in a day’s shoot. With a spear, the 
hunter is considered an expert if he gets 








half a dozen. In addition, he has had a 

























Oval top 
ring, steel 
stays. Leather 
reinforced. 
Studded bottom. 

Zipper ball & stioe 
pockets, Assorted 
colors. Approx. 
Retail ... $15.56 


steel stay 
bag. Made of 
duck, leather 

reinforced. Solid 
and two tone 
colors. Approx. 
Retail . . . $12.00 


Depend- 
able sturdy 
duck bag re- 

inforced with 
leather Zipper 
ball pocket. Solid 
or two tone col- 
ors. Approx. Re- 
tall .-. . $9.00 


Ask for Gihon golf bags and sports 
luggage at sporting goods stores, 
men's stores and department stores. 
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it’s a perfect pair like this . . . 
Korday-seasoned with tangy 
fashion . . . that lures you to 
don your Oculens Spectators for 
cycling, hiking and life in the 
outdoors—at the drop of the first 
Fall leaf, Sport this Korday shirt 
and pedal-pusher as a team 


or live in them as 
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separates... the sport shirt isa 


honey for your town and coun- 
try tweeds! Both of Arlingerest 
flannel, 100% wool naphtha- 
lated, in a palette of rich Fall 
shades. Shirt sizes 12 to 20; 
Fly-front pedal pusher, 

\ sizes 12 to 18. 


\ Each about $8. 
“oo 


KORDAY SPORTSWEAR, INC. 991 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18 
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ride as wild and exciting as in the most 
successful fox hunt. HUMPHREY EVANS 
New York 


Catty Greenwich Village 


DEAR SIR: 

Your article on Greenwich Village 
(May Ho.iay) was quite true to life, and 
when it spoke of the cats, it went to my 
heart. At this moment we have forty- 
one kittens romping, playing in their beds, 
swings, mouse house and around the 
scratching post. You can see what being 
“catty” means to me. 

ALICE MANCHESTER, President 
Greenwich Village Humane League, New York 


Forbidden Plateau 


DEAR SIR: 

We found a modest pink-tinged snow- 
bank on Vancouver Island’s Forbidden 
Plateau among green meadows thick 
with alpine flowers, stunted spiky ever- 





greens, cream-capped mountain peaks, 
and great ramparts of black rock deli- 
cately laced with snow. 

We could afford only one day for our 
visit to the island. Since there are a dozen 
ways to spend that time on a hundred 
square miles of mountains, lakes and can- 
yons, we elected to climb Mt. Albert Ed- 
ward, and it was a good choice. 

Red and white heather carpeted the 
ground; violets of three colors, scarlet 
Indian paintbrush, sweet-odored moun- 
tain wallflower and dozeris of unknowns 
flourished among tender green grass. 
The ascent was so gradual that even a 
child could take it, and topping it all was 
the sight of pink snow. 

This sight, usually the privilege of a 
few Arctic explorers and daring moun- 
taineers, is common here. Tiny algae 
are responsible for it; melt a little snow in 
your hand and you can easily see the 
tiny specks in the resultant water. 

We asked the guide at the log-cabin 
lodge why the plateau is called “‘forbid- 
den.” He said the Indians once had a 
superstition that the mountains were full 
of great hairy men who killed all tres- 
passers; only within the last twenty years 
has it been opened by the white man. 
Even today no white man makes a year- 
round home there. One summer camp and 
a near-by lodge were the only accommoda- 
tions in the area. G. E. VALENTINE 

Summerland, B. C. 


Tahitian Diner 


DEAR SIR: 

I had been on Tahiti a little more than 
two months and with a friend was occu- 
pying a small cottage near the village of 
Papeete. We arranged to have our meals 
prepared by the proprietor of a near-by 
store and set on a table on the front 
porch. 


One evening, my companion was in the 
village and I was eating alone, alt 
there was food on the table for two, | 
was one of those lovely, still eve-ings gp 
common on Tahiti. Before I coinpleted 
the meal, Tetua, a neighbor, came onto 
the porch and squatted on his heels, his 
back against the wall. We were already 
friends, though our conversation was 
limited to monosyllables. When I sug: 
gested he join me at the table he de. 
clined indifferently. He said he had al. 
ready eaten. Unable to dent his decision, 
I completed my meal and sat on the steps 
to watch the dusk steal in among the 
palm trees. 

Presently I again asked Tetua to eat, 
and without hesitation he took the seat 
prepared for my companion. But confu. 
sion registered on his face as he picked up 
the knife and put it down. Hedid the same 
with the fork. Then a light broke through 
his countenance. “American man eat 
knife and fork,” he said. ‘“‘Chinee man 
eat chopstick. Tahiti man eat finger.” 

It was a long speech for Tetua. With- 
out further ceremony, he disposed of all 


the food. HOMER H. SHANNON 
New York 

Lion of Ice 

DEAR SIR: 


Our ship was in a war convoy crossing 
the North Atlantic. One day fog closed in 
around us like a great curtain of doom. 
Seas smashed over the decks of our vessel, 
sending clouds of spray high against the 
bridge. The thermometer slipped down 
to thirty-seven despite the summer season. 
Suddenly there was a yell from the look- 
out. “Iceberg off the port bow!” 

An immense, irregular mass, its top and 
points covered with snow, loomed 
through the murk. This one rose 300 feet, 



















































































resembling a mammoth white replica of 
a lion against the dirty sky. As our ship 
changed course we heard the frantic blast 
of a horn off starboard and a crunching 
sound. We crept on, leaving a lonely 
freighter astride a drifting ‘“growler”— 
hidden tons of ice which break off the 






































sprawling bergs. 

In the high seas, other chunks broke off 
the parent iceberg. They remained al- 
most immobile, seemingly indifferent © 
the assaults of the waves. As we left them 
astern we were, as thousands of passe? 
gers have been, thankful to watch them 
disappear. THOMAS HARGIS 

Collingswood, N. j. 


















































The Worm Still Squirms 


DEAR SIR: 

Othman’s Turn of a Worm in the June 
Houmay is priceless. Henceforth we will 
not only expect immediate seating in movie 
houses but we will feel entitled to hear am 
see the program without the accompan 
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COLONIAL BEAD CO., 
1 EAST 33rd STREET, 
NEW YORK 16,N. Y. 


PRA GRIGG ae, 
Whi HISTORIC 


IN VIRGINIA Wldamibe 


This summer you can really enjoy a 
vacation in picturesque Tidewater 
Virginia. Two excellent hotels. Golf, 





tennis, cycling, fishing and swimming. 


Williamsburg Inn 
Single from $6 Double from $10 
Air conditioning 
Williamsburg Lodge 

Single from $3 Double from $4 

For reservations and information write Williams- 

burg Inn & Lodge, Williamsburg, Virginia or call 

N.Y. Office, 630 Fifth Ave., Tel. Clrcle 6-8896. 
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®MEXICO TRAVEL EXCHANGE 
®@GUATEMALA 
110 S. DEARBORN 
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~ Porous 
AUTOMATIC 
COMPACT 


25,000,000 
A Year Now Being Sold! 
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powder. Tap lightly on Sub dos 4 
hand—to start circulation of r— then 
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ment of crackling paper and crunch- 
ing popcorn. When we want gastronomic 
pleasure we will go to an eating place. We 
will expect yokels to attend seventh-rate 
movies if their time is so valuable that 
they feel they must be doing several 
things at once. 

In short, we shall expect the better 
movie theaters to discontinue the practice 
of selling popcorn and candy in their 
lobbies. A. E. ZEISKE 

Dallas, Tex. 


Double Trouble 


DEAR SIR: 

We had been fishing for five days off 
Tampa in hopes of catching one of the big 
sailfish said to abound in that area. Each 
day the skipper of the small boat we were 
renting assured us that this would be our 
day; each night we returned to shore 
empty-handed. Our goal was one sail— 
just one—to mount for the future glory of 
the chapter room of our fraternity, as a 
vacation memento. 

We passed the morning trolling in the 
sparkling, blue-green water. Sunning our- 
selves, we debated upon the final location 
for our mounted fish. None of us would 
admit that he would leave Florida without 
the prize. We trolled and waited. 

Suddenly Jim, who was tending a pole 
aft, lurched and yelled, “Strike!” We all 
hurried over. The skipper slowed the mo- 
tor; the struggle was on. Far out on the 
end of the line, an occasional white splash 
and a flash of furious blue marked the 
struggle of the sailfish. Patiently Jim reeled 
in the jerking and writhing fighter. Pull 
and tug, reel and loose . . . but the sail 
was coming closer, and Jim was winning 
the fight. 

I was gazing out at the bucking and dip- 
ping fish when I noticed a second blue 
streak race rapidly between our victim 
and the boat. Swiftly it sped toward the 
line and struck it, transmitting a quivering 
impulse to the perspiring Jim. This second 
fish swerved and returned, striking the line 
again; she was doggedly attempting to 
break it. 

We looked at her mate, irrevo- 
cably caught on the hook; and while we 
watched, the strain on the line doubled. 
The second fish, in her return thrust, had 
entangled her bill in the line. The fight to 
pull in both fish was hard-fought, but the 
result was worth it. Now both the sailfish 
and his mate adorn our chapter room. 

RICHARD DORN 
New York 


You Never Can Tell 


DEAR SIR: 

Several years ago, two companions and 
I, bound on a treasure hunt near Choc- 
tawatchee Bay, Florida, arrived at Port- 
land beat to our socks. In those days there 
was no east-west concrete highway in that 
part of Florida—nothing but sandy trails 
through the turpentine pine, and flatboat 
ferries propelled across inlets by man- 
power applied to a cable. We had changed 
two tires on our Model A flivver, having 
to patch the tubes in each instance. We 
hadn’t eaten for hours. 

Our first glance at Portland seemed to 
indicate we still had miles to travel before 
finding a restaurant, for the entire town 
consisted of a handful of small dwellings 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





Sun Valley Ranch in New Mexico, 


high in the Manzanos, elevation 8,200 
feet. Sun Valley is a beautiful horse 
and cattle ranch of 31,250 acres, lo- 
cated 50 miles from Albuquerque. 
Mountain trips to the top of the 
mountain by pack train. Chuck wag- 
on parties and trout fishing, a swim- 
ming pool and tennis courts for your 
enjoyment. The best of food ranch 
style; cur own beef. A region teeming 
with wild life, where wild pigeons fly 
high on the mountain. The whisper- 
ing pines (125 ft.) of New Mexico, out 
where the skies are a little bluer. 
Hunting parties with a guarantee 
in season. For information and reser- 
vations, write Edgar C. Hill, Sun 
Valley Ranch, Tajique, N. M. 
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RESORT HOTELS 








HOTEL EVERGLADES - 


VILLA ATLANTIQUE 
on the Ocean 
Palm Beach, Florida 


"PINE CREST INN HOTEL LOOKOFF 
Pinehurst, N.C. Sugar Hill, N. Hamp. 


SHERWOOD FOREST LODGE BREAKERS HOTEL 
Brainerd, Minn. Spring Lake, N. J. 


ROBERTS PINE BEACH HOTEL—Brainerd, Minn. 
Write Direct to the Hotel of Your Choice 

















— TREMBLANT 
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Happy Holiday at Mont Tremblant! 
Fish in the crystal-clear 

waters of 10-mile Lac 

Tremblant, nestled in the tree- 
covered Laurentian mountains. 
Swim from the sandy lake shore or 
in the beautiful outdoor pool. 
Cruise daily on the Tremblant 
Islander, play tennis, golf, 

ride horseback over wooded 

trails . . 
Informal evening dancing, games, 


. or just loaf! 


refreshments at the convenient 
bar. 
Play yard for children. Rates 
$10-$14 a day including meals. 
(American dollar worth $1.10.) 


MONT TREMBLANT 
LODGE MONT TREMBLANT 


P. Q., CANADA 
90 MILES NORTH OF MONTREAL 


Famous winter ski resort 
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Excellent cuisine. Cottages. 














ALWAYS HAS A 
GREAT GARMENT 


GRASEHGL 


When rugged hills and wooded trails 


beckon when anticipation of outdoor 


hours prompts packing to go—you'll 


reach first for this great Grayleigh 


Surcoat! Velvety-smooth, amazingly 


supple, it is flawlessly styled and tailored 


for rough-going or casual occasion 


AT BETTER 


A 


STORES EVERYWHERE 


ABOUT THIRTY DOLLARS 


GRAYLEIGH SPORTSWEAR CO «© CHICAGO 54 ILL 


Outdoor 


ANYWHERE UNDER THE SKIES! 


Backyards, picnics, on hunting and fishing 
trips, at camps or summer spots. Even across 
the andirons in your fireplace! 




































For those out-of-this-world steaks, sizzling 
hamburgers — crackling hot dogs — with all 
the trimmings, and delicious barbecued 
meats or, that hot coffee and bacon and 
eggs — fish or fowl—the Searles Broiler 
will give you many, many happy cooking 
hours — outdoors! 

You'll like the patented grill locks for easy 
adjustment and the ash pan provides a 
draft control. The grate, of special expand- 
ed metal, won't warp or burn away. And 
there’s those two “snap-in” side tables — 
that double as slicing board (wood) and 
serving tray. Nickel-finished grill and spit 
(with four locking positions), the red, heat- 
resistant fire box, black frames and acces- 
sories give you the most serviceable easy-to- 
use outdoor cooking unit made today. Better 
yet — the price is just right! 


ONLY $19.95 


CHARCOAL 
BROILER 


by Searles 
FREE 


Write today... 
Ask for the new folder! 
Immediate deliveries! 





it’s real handy — completely portable — it folds com- 
poctly. Its eight simple, all-welded parts can be 
assembled in less than two minutes — no bolts, nuts, 
or screws to use — or lose. 


HMP PRODUCTS COMPANY °'2,CtAR« steer 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


ASK YOUR DEALER! 
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stuck here and there in the woods. But 
the next town to the west was miles away; 
dusk was settling, and we knew that the 
ferries did not operate after dark. We 
asked the first person we saw if he knew 
where we could get a bite to eat. 

“You might try the store,” he said, 
pointing. 

The building didn’t look like a store, 
but we tried it. The whole building was 
about twelve by sixteen feet. Inside was a 
short counter holding a case of soft drinks 
and a few packs of cigarettes and cans of 
snuff. 

At a table two oldsters sat engrossed in 
a checker game. The proprietor, a fat, 
genial fellow past middle age, listened 
to our request and steered us to a table in 
the back room. 

*‘What’ll you have?” he asked. “Fried 
ham an’ eggs, or steak? Or channel bass, 
or fresh terrapin soup?” 

We had terrapin soup that was a poem; 
thick, rare, slow-broiled steak; and a stack 
of hot biscuits a foot high. It was a meal 
never to be forgotten—and for sixty cents! 
Later, one of the checker players told us 
we could bunk in his house. 

We couldn’t stop exclaiming about the 
wonderful meal we had eaten. “Boys,” 
said our host, “you’d never know to look at 
him, but that feller used to cook in one of 
them fancy New York hotels.” 

JAMES CALMES 
St. Louis 


Our Signs are Funny Too 


DEAR SIR: 

Lillian F. Flagg’s letter in the May 
Ho.may about odd signs was very amus- 
ing, but she didn’t have to travel to Eng- 
land or China for them. We have plenty 
of them right here in the United States. 

The first time I passed a modest little 
sign that jutted out on the main highway 
near Suffern, N. Y., I did a “double take.” 
It read: FRESH EGGS AND SMALL FARMS 
FOR SALE. I’ve often been tempted to 
drop in at that farmhouse and ask the 
‘price of a dozen small farms. 

BIRDIE JACKSON 
New York 


Saint Great Spirit 


DEAR SIR: 

In the midst of rolling prairies, Kansas 
has an authentic bottomless pit. A hun- 
dred feet from Highway 24 at Waconda 
Springs, the land drops from a low, rocky 
mound to depths no engineer has been 
able to plumb. 

Of old, the springs were famous as a 
suicide rendezvous for unhappy Indian 
lovers. Many a brave and his sweetheart 
are said to have plunged to their deaths 
into its jagged throat. The pit is filled 
with salt water and the Indians insisted 
the pool was connected with the Pacific 
Ocean, which stretched a forgotten arm 
under the Rocky Mountains to come to 
the surface in this scene of peace and 
plenty. 

Today, Waconda Springs is a health 
resort; a few steps from the pit there is a 
large hotel where guests may stay over- 
night and bathe in the spring water. The 
hotel operates under the impressive name 
of Saint Great Spirit Sanitarium. 

EDWIN WARE HULLINGER 
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Winter Cruises 


Cruises for Christmas and New Year's and every 
11 days thereafter from January 9, 1947. Reser- 
vations must be made far in advance. Visit 
Jacksonville and St. Augustine, Florida; Nassau, 
Haiti and Havana, Cuba. For folder write FRED 
L. HASKETT TRAVEL SERVICE, 211 No. St. 
Paul St., Dallas 1, Texas. 
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HULL MFG. ¢ 








Worn with collar up or collar down. 
you'll enjoy foot freedom and footlight 
drama. You'll loaf in ’em, play in ‘em, 
and pack ’em for travel. Made of soft, 
supple leather, they’re cunningly 4 

deftly crafted like Navajo moccasins. 
Concealed platform and ankle tice for 


ect fit. Order your shoe size m 
set Ma Adobe Beige, Desert 
Black. 


or Midnight 
. Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


Neeser. oo TS tS Lt ad 
¥: 


bite ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 














Si Semores: send ME .........ccceeeseeeereees . pairs | 
of Play-Mox. 
My shoe size og COMOTS....0.20-.seeeneere | 












































































































HULL AUTOMOBILE COMPASS 


A travel com- 
panion that 
knows direc- 
tions anywhere, 
any time. 





Write for Circular 
At your dealer's. Price $3.9: 


WL MFG.CO.,P.0.B0x246-C8, WARREN, OHIO 
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COLLAGE BY MARGUERITE DAHLSTROM 





WHAT’S YOUR CQ? 


Your Conversation Quotient will tell whether 


. 


you rate table space on Information, Please 


BY JOAN H. HUNTER 


HOW WELL do you read? Many readers 
can go blithely from James Joyce to 
Chaucer to the Congressional Record, 
assimilating the important facts but sel- 
dom remembering the details. Such 
famous conversationalists as Voltaire, 
Samuel Johnson and Dorothy Parker owe 
a good bit of their mental wit to the odd 
bits of information they were able to 
retain. How good are you at doing 
the same? 

You probably won’t be able to answer 
all the questions below unless you’ve 
read the rest of this issue of Houmay. 
Each pair of answers may be found in 
one of the articles in this magazine. 
Score five points for each question cor- 
rectly answered (ten for a pair). If 
you can get fifty or more, you’re not 
only a good reader, but your next 
conversational partners ought to sit up 
and call you Kieran. 


I. What was Richard Henry Dana’s 
home town? What priest founded the 
California Missions? 


a. 


eee 





2. How many auto lanes are there on 
Wilshire Boulevard? Whose hat was the 
inspiration for the original Brown Derby 
restaurant? 


a. ii 





3. Cleveland is the —th largest city in the 
U. S. How old is it? 


a. ie i, 





4. What small town holds the world’s 
most famous harness race, the Hamble- 


tonian? What is the name of the track? 
| ee 


a. 





5. The Alaska Highway is a familiar 
topic of conversation, but do you know 
which two towns are at either end of it? 
How much did this road cost the U. S. 
Treasury? 


fen 


a. 





6. What sculptor was responsible for the 
Lincoln statue in the Lincoln Memorial, 
Washington? In what unusual spot is the 
Federal Aquarium? 


De sadipes 


a. 





7. How high is Fontana Dam, the fourth 
highest in the world? What big industry 
uses the hydroelectric power of the Ten- 
nessee Valley? 


a. | 





8. Can you name three French explorers 
who gave their names to automobiles? 
Flags of what three countries have flown 
over Mackinac Island? 


a. ae 





9. What was the fanciful name the 
Indians gave Wyoming’s Big Horn 
Mountains? What designation does the 
U. S. Government give the only com- 
pletely wild areas left in our country? 


' Sees 


a. 





10. What name did the French give the 
month of August after the French Revo- 
lution? In what year did the frigate 
Constitution win its famous first battle? 


pee rere 


a. 





Turn to page 128 for answers 








LUXURIOUS LIVING 


AT MODEST COST 


Yes, you can take this mobile home wherever 
you need it for living or playing. Every 
facility of a 2-bedroom house, plus insulated 
comfort, plus the mobility of your car. 


LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED! 
Complete kitchen includes oven range, re- 
frigerator, double sink, ample food storage 
space. Plenty of drawers, closets; 3 ward- 
robes. Luxurious double bed built into the 
bedroom; sofa-bed in living room converts 
into extra double bed. Sliding doors pro- 
vide 3-room privacy. 
8B See these trailer coaches by which others are 
b deed at your Schult dealer, or send today for 

a latest catalog featuring 1946 ‘Schult Luxury Liner. 
@ SCHULT CORPORATION, Dept. 4208, ELKHART, IND. 
a hy _ MEMBER: TOMA 
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The Sign of Precision 


Make your camera take better, 
sharper photos. Eliminate guess- 
work, lost pictures and wasted film 
with a precision-built SKAN 
Exposure Meter. A must for color— 
still or movies. Be right in any light 
—day or night. Simple to use. 


Sold at camera counters everywhere. For 
free literature write: G-M Laboratories, 
Inc., 4280 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 
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( Anco RAIN-MASTER | 
“Dead - Locker” 


WINDSHIELD WIPER 
ARMS and BLADES 


BLOW OFF 


A war-born invention—by ANCO—first 
\for military aircraft——now for your car. 


DON'T SHOOT YOUR 
GAS-PUMP MAN! 


He's doing the best he can. Sure, he 
knows how dangerous it is for you to 
drive your car... in stormy weather... 
with your dull old windshield wipers 
that smear and smear. He'd ny put 
on for you quickly a pair of keen new 
ANCO RAIN-MASTER Wiper Blades 
and Arms. He has them — Newest 
Models! But he forgets to remind you? 
‘Too busy? You can’t shoot him for that! 


PATENTS 
MAKE JOBS 


After all, it’s your car to protect. So you 
remind him. Get RAIN-MASTERS ae 
patented features...original equipment 
on many makes of high grade cars and 
trucks...used in war—on our fighting 
tanks and trucks and ships and bombers 
too...because ANCO RAIN-MASTERS 
clean quicker, clean cleaner . . . last 
longer. May save you a costly smashup. 


Ask for RAIN-MASTER Windshield Wiper 








Arms and Blades next time you buy gas. 
THE ANDERSON COMPANY 


Established 1918 


ARY NDIA? 





Record your Holiday 


IN TRU-TU-LIFE 3-DIMENSIONAL 


STEREO 


COLOR 
TRANSPARENCIES 


Gentlemen: Please send folder showing 
how I can take Stereo pictures with my 
camera and the STEREO-TACH. 
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FROM THE QUEsTIONs that have 

poured into the Hotmay Serv- 

ice Department, it is obvious 

that National Parks are major 

goals of touring Americans this summer. 
The Great Smoky and Shenandoah 
National Parks probably will again 
top the list in volume of tourists, with 
Yellowstone and Grand Canyon close 
behind. 

But don’t forget in routing your trip 
to either Canadian or United States Na- 
tional Parks—particularly those in the 
Rockies—that fall isn’t too far away. The 
larger hotels and parks in the high- 
mountain areas have early closing dates. 
So if you are planning to include the 
mountain parks on your vacation trip, 
here is a list of closing dates around which 
to build your plans. 


National Park Tourist Season, 1946 


ALL NATIONAL PARK areas are open at all 
times for visitors whenever the roads are ac- 
cessible. The following schedule shows the 
approximate periods during which tourist 
facilities will be available. They are subject 
to change without notice, depending on 
travel conditions. 
ACADIA, MAINE 
Summer season June 15—Oct. 15 
BOULDER DAM NAT'L REG. AREA, NEV. 
Lodge accommodations 
BRYCE CANYON, UTAH 
Rail tourists June 1-Sept. 25 
Bryce Canyon Lodge. . .. May 30-Sept. 25 
Camp center, cabin and meal service 
...Early May-middle Oct. 

CARLSBAD CAVERNS, N. M 
(No overnight accommodations at park. 
These may be obtained in city of Carlsbad, 
N. M., or other near-by points.) 
CRATER LAKE, ORE... .. Regular accommo- 
dations available. . About June 15-Sept. 19 
GLACIER, MONT. 
Motorists May 1-Oct. 15 
Hotel, bus, and saddle-horse service in park 
available June 15-Sept. 15 
Chalets, cabins and coffee shops 

...June 20-Sept. 8 
High-mountain chalets, camps and ex- 
tended saddle-horse trips available 

...July 1-Aug. 31 
GRAND CANYON, ARIZ. 


North Rim, Lodge only. . . May 30-Sept. 25 
Cafeteria and cabins, approximately 
...May 25—Oct. 15 
GRAND TETON, WYO. 
Motorists May 15—Oct. 15 
June 20-Sept. 10 
GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS, N. C.~TENN. 


HAWAII, T. #. 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK 
ISLE ROYALE, MICH. 


May 25-Sept. 9 
June 23-Sept. 9 


Lassen Peak Highway. Open about June 20 


Paradise Valley and Longmire sections open 
all year; other sections open during summer 


Summer season: 
June 27-Sept. 2 
Paradise Lodge and Cabins. June 27—Sept. 2 
National Park Inn (Longmire)... . All year 
Sunrise Lodge (Yakima Park)... 
. ..June 27-Sept. 2 
Ohanapecosh Hot Springs 


. ..May 25-Nov. 30 
Winter season: 
Paradise Lodge... (Week ends, 
meals only) Late Dec.—late April 
National Park Inn (Longmire) 


year 
(Overnight accommodations in city of Sul- 
phur, Oklahoma.) 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN, COLO. 


Winter accommodations (hotel) are avail- 
able in the village of Estes Park, Colo., and 
to a limited extent at several resorts adjacent 
to the east boundary of the park, and at 
Grand Lake village near the west entrance 
to the park. Trail Ridge Road closed with 
first heavy snow. 

SEQUOIA, CALIF. 


Giant Forest Lodge—European plan 
* ...May 25-Sept. 9 
May 25-Sept. 9 
Pinewood Shelter Camp. . . May 25-Sept. 9 
Bearpaw Meadow Camp... 
....Last week in June-first week in Sept. 
SHENANDOAH, VA. 
Motorists 
Apr. 4-Nov. 2 
Apr. 4—-Nov. 2 
Apr. 18—Nov. 2 
Apr. 18—Nov. 2 
May 22-Oct. 26 
June 12-Sept. 8 
June 28-Oct. 26 


Dickey Ridge 


Motorists 

Summer season June 1-Sept. 20 
(Overnight Lodgings at Hot Springs, S. D.) 

YELLOWSTONE, WYO. 
May 1—Oct. 15 
June 20-Sept. 10 
June 20-Sept. 10 
June 20-Sept. 5 
Informal accommodations from May 1 to 
June 19 and from Sept. 13 to close of park 
by weather conditions, usually after Oct. 15. 


ye 
Curry May 29-Sept. 15 

Big Trees Lodge (Mariposa Grove)... 

...About May 29-Sept. 15 

Tuolumne Meadows Lodge July 3-Sept. 15 

Glacier Point Hotel June 7-Sept. 15 

High Sierra Camps July and August 

Ahwahnee and Wawona Hotels 

open at present; opening indefinite but 

probably next year. 

ZION NATIONAL PARK, UTAH 


Rail tourists scheduled service. . . 


...June 1-Sept. 25 
Rail tourists unscheduled service. . . 


. .. Remainder of year 
May 30-Sept. 25 

Camp center, cabin and meal service 
...All year 


Canada 


CANADIAN NATIONAL PARKS, also, are in- 
fluenced by weather and other conditions 
in their opening and closing dates. Only 
two—Banff and Jasper in Alberta—have 
accommodations the year round, and 
from about September to June 15 these 
are not at the big hotels. Accommoda- 


DELIGHTFUL IN SUMMER 


THE CLOISTER . . . a famous sea- 
side resort of charm and distinc. 
tion ... is a perfect setting for a 
grand vacation. Surf and pool 
bathing, sand sailing, golf, tennis, 
skeet, fishing and cycling. A few 
accommodations still available for 
August and September. 


We THE CLOISTER 


SEA ISLAND * GEORGIA 


Write direct, see travel 
agt. or Cloister N. Y. Off. 








POSTWAR LUXURY and COMFORT 


The Lodge, enlarged in 1946 to its present capacity 
of 200, offers ‘‘the last word”’ in gracious living, 
distinctive social life, and all outdoor sports. Trains 
met at Waterbury, Vt., planes at Burlington. Write 
George Morrell, Owner-Manager, or call 
N. Y. Office, 500 Fifth Ave., LO 5-1114, 


THELODGE ar 


SMUGGLERS’ NOTCH 


MOUNT MANSFIELD, VERMONT 
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Planning your trip 
is fun too! 


PLAN the best way to go, how 
long it will take, and what it 
will cost before you leave. Send 
15¢ for folder HOL-100, the 
HOLIDAY TRIP PLANNER, 
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HOLIDAY SERVICE 
Public Ledger Building, Phile. 6, Pc- 
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TREMENDOUS 
BARGAIN! 
; Brand New 

Air Mattresses 


50% OFF 


ALSO IDEAL AS SHOOTERS’ MATS 
AND SURF RIDERS 


New SUPER-DELUXE QUALITY air 
mattresses at 2 price only because 
they are slight seconds — factory 
repaired, completely serviceable — 
unconditionally guaranteed air- 
“tight. Your money back if not 100% 
satisfied. Waterproof, rubberized 
fabric. Concealed air valve. Send 
check or money order; 20% deposit 
with C. O. D.’s. IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


ORDER NOW—SAVE HALF! 

Size 25” x 74” 

Regularly $20.60 

Air Pillow to match, 10”x14” (Reg. $2)Now$1 
Add 35c for postage and insurance. 


KLEIRAY'S Sporting Goods 








 ALL-LURE 


NEW » AMAZING + ALLURING 


It flashes by day—it flashes by night— it 








it wobbles! It gets them! ys g 
ing like it on the market— — 
new luminous pigments that NSS 


brilliantly. Super-ra- 
oh utilizing the fatest SY 





finish, solid stain- 

less steel. The pride 
of your tackle 
For casting 
trolling. 

1 isoutstand- 
POSTPAID ing for both 
>aase give fresh and salt 
out Geak water fishin, 
irs / — 
‘ee proven! 
FRANK A. EFINGER CO. 


Sporting Goods Jobbers and Distributors 
SOLE AGENTS 
DEPT. A-76 


BOUND BROOK, N. J. 








EXECUTIVES 


PREFER 
HOTEL 








PICNIC STOVE 
AND 
INCINERATOR 


Tree stump of durable 

ed Haydite con., 

crete with steel char 

pan, iron grates 

a wire chimney 

screen to prevent fly- 
embers. 


Only $29.45 


Freight Prepaid East Of Rockies 
For descriptive circular write to 


¥.0. JOHNSON CO. © Omaha 6, Nebr. 











tions in other Canadian parks are availa- 
ble during the tourist season only, and 
that is variable. 

Following are the Canadian parks open 
all year: Banff, Alberta; Jasper, Alberta; 
Kootenay, British Columbia; Waterton 
Lakes, Alberta; Yoho, British Columbia. 

Depending on weather conditions, 
others are open from approximately 
April 1 to October 31. They are: Geor- 
gian Bay Islands, Ontario; Glacier, 
British Columbia; Mount Reveistoke, 
British Columbia; Nemiskam, Alberta; 
Point Pelee, Ontario; Riding Mountain, 
Manitoba; St. Lawrence Islands, Ontario; 
Wood Buffalo, Alberta; Cape Breton 
Highlands, Nova Scotia; Elk Island, 
Alberta; Prince Edward Island, P. E. I.; 
and Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. 


Trip Cost Estimate 


Q. My husband will return from Europe dur- 
ing August and we plan to take a trip of pos- 
sibly several weeks. We will leave from Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, and would like to go to Chicago, 
then to the Northwest and down the Coast to Los 
Angeles and home by a southern route. I would 
like to know how much such a trip would cost 
and how long it would take. 
W.B.J., Scranton, Pa. 


A. Your letter did not tell us whether 
you had planned to drive, go by train, 
bus or plane, or a combination of these 
modes of travel. Since you have received 
the Hoiway Trip Planner, this folder 
will possibly answer your questions far 
better than we can by a letter. By its 
use you can figure the approximate dis- 
tance you will travel, and, withthe mileages 
computed, estimate how long it will take 
by your selected method of travel. Then 
the costs can be figured according to the 
yardstick amounts given in the folder, and 
you can estimate quite closely the over-all 
costs of your trip for two persons. 


All-Expense Tours 


Q. Are any new all-expense tours to be an- 
nounced for the balance of the summer? I have 
noticed a few listed in advertisements and 
wonder if the lists are now complete. 

P.R.W., Chicago 


A. Virtually every day new all-expense 
tours through the United States, Canada 
and Mexico are being announced by the 
large travel agencies, as the bureaus be- 
come able to make arrangements for ac- 
commodation and transportation space in 
quantity. If you see a tour advertised 
that you feel you would enjoy, write, 
phone or wire for details at once, as book- 
ings are made rapidly and reservations 
are usually limited in number. 


Trip by Boat 


Q. We are planning a trip by boat to Los 
Angeles, leaving either from Houston or New 
Orleans. Can we ship our car at the same time ? 
What are the possibilities for such a trip and 
the approximate cost? 

A.F.P., Houston, Tex. 


A. Unfortunately, at this time it is not 
possible to plan for passage on a passenger 
ship on that run, for no regular service has 
been re-established. The only possibility 
is to contact a freighter steamship line. 
They do not publish schedules, as their 
sailings are spasmodic. Most of them have 





The Miracle Girdle 
with the Magic Inset 


Here is one of the greatest girdle miracles of the cen- 
tury—an amazing—revolutionary construction thct 
every woman has dreamed of, yet has never enjoyed 
until now—but at last ‘Perma-lift”* accomplishes 
the almost unbelievable. 

“Perma-lift” has created a new—thrilling— 
youthful—lightweight girdle with all the advan- 
tages of boning—but With No Bones—all the 
restraint and control of boning—but With No 
Bones. A “Perma-lift” Cirdle won't wrinkle, won't 
roll over, absolutely banishes the annoying dis- 
comfort that boning, even in the lightest gar- 
ment, has caused you—withstands countless 
washings and wear. 

No Bones means new comfort—"Perma- 
lift” Girdles assure you undreamed-of com- 
fort for the life of your garment. Smartly 
styled, youthful, lightweight “Perma-lift” 
Girdles, Panties, Foundations—$5 to $10 
—at fine stores everywhere. The perfect 
companion to your “Perma-lift” Bras- 
siere, America’s Favorite Bra with... 
“The Lift that never lets you down.” 


*"Perma-lift" and “Hickory” are trademorks of 
A. Stein & Company. (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


REMEMBER —""PERMA-LIFT"’ GIRDLES STAY UP WITHOUT STAYS 


HEE 


PROTECT YOUR FUNDS 


Wherever you travel... whatever the language, your travel funds will be safe 
and always spendable—in the form of N.C.B. Travelers Checks. 


They “speak” every language and are c “password” to ready cash. You sign 
them when you buy them. When you wish to spend them you sign them again. 
If lost or stolen, their valve is promptly refunded. 


N.C.B. Travelers Checks carry with them the prestige of America's greatest 
world-wide Bank with a network of branches around the globe which offer many 
helpful banking services and facilities. 


Sold in convenient denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100 —cost only 75¢ 
for each $100. Get them at your bank! 
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TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 








THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Fivut be Wierda Wide 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





at any oF ™ 


Check points below on which you would like Gray Line 


FREE MAPS AND GUIDES 


Then mail in list with attached coupon 
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long waiting lists, and accommodations for 
passengers are limited to a dozen or less. 


Hitchhiking Penalties 


Q. Can you tell me if there are any states that 
have laws imposing either fines or imprison- 
ment on hitchhikers? L.H.C., Seattle. 


A. Yes, there are many states that do not 
allow hitchhiking. The following impose 
either fines or imprisonment on offenders: 
Colorado Kansas Oklahoma 
Connecticut Kentucky Oregon 
Delaware Maine Pennsylvania 
District of Minnesota South 

Columbia New Carolina 
Illinois Hampshire Washington 
Indiana New York Wisconsin 
Iowa Ohio Wyoming 

In other states hitchhiking regulations 

are varied. In Florida and Michigan many 
towns have individual regulations. In New 
Jersey hitchhiking is permitted if not at- 
tempted on the roadway. 


No New York Apartments 


Q. We are thinking about going to New York 
City for about six weeks this fall. There will be 
Sour of us—my husband and I, and two young 
children. We thought it might be best to locate 
an apartment there for our stay. How can we do 
this? C.H.M., Santa Fe, N.M. 


A. The housing situation in New York 
City is extremely serious. Countless people 
have been attempting to find apartments 
for months and months, even when they 
are right in the city. There is no central 
housing bureau, except for service people, 
and even they have been hard pressed to 
locate living quarters. 

Likewise, it is very difficult for anyone 
to obtain hotel reservations for more 
than a few days at a time. This condition 
will in all probability prevail for some 
time. Virtually all the larger cities are 
suffering from the same kind of crowded 
conditions. 


Seeks Hotel Information 
Q. A friend and I are going to spend a week 
in New York this summer. Please send informa- 


tion about accommodations and rates, American 


and European plan. R.L.M., Miami 


A. We have had the New York City Con- 
vention and Visitors’ Bureau at 233 Broad- 
way send you its list of hotels and rates. 


Most hotels list only European Plar rates 
(that is, rooms only). Only exceptic 15 are 
residential hotels, which usually ar- filled 
with permanent guests and do no’ take 
bookings for short periods. 


Mexican Flavor 


Q. We want to drive to Los Angeles. ‘an we 
get the flavor of Old Mexico by enterie that 
country possibly at El Paso, and cortinuing 
south of the border to the West Coast ? 
E.A.N., New Oricans 


A. Juarez, the Mexican city across the 
Rio Grande from El Paso, is color/il and 
popular with tourists. However, it can 
not strictly be said to depict much of the 
flavor of Old Mexico. You will no doubt 
enjoy visiting it for a few hours. The ter. 
ritory along the northern rim of Mexico ig 
arid desert land for the most part, and the 
highway going east and west is not one 
for pleasure driving. Possibly, you might 
prefer to use U.S. 80 across the country 
and visit the various border towns such 
as Juarez, Nogales, Calexico, and Tijuana. 


Philadelphia Story 


Q. I enjoyed your article on Philadelphia, and 
have decided to include the city on my trip east 
this year. How can I see all the interesting 
places mentioned in the story without a car? 
J.S., Tacoma, Wash. 


A. There are sight-seeing tours leaving 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel frequently 
at convenient hours throughout the day. 
Some are by sight-seeing bus, and one, 
conducted daily (up to October 31), by 
David I. Moore,-is a walking tour of the 
city. This starts from the Ninth Street 
entrance of the Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
at 1:30 p.m., takes three to four hours, costs 
75c for adults, 50c for children. 


Colorado Vacation 


Q. I am planning on spending my vacation in 
Colorado and would like a list of resorts 
ranches. H.R., Galveston, Tex. 


A. The Colorado Dude and Guest Ranch 
Association, 519 Seventeenth Street, Den- 
ver, has a fine folder which will give you 
just the information you need. We have 
requested them to send you a copy. The 
Denver Convention and Tourist Bureau 
has also been asked to mail you available 
information on resorts in the vicinity. @ 





Answers to WHAT’S YOUR CQ? page 125 


|. a. Boston, Massachusetts 
b. Father Funipero Serra 
(Santa Barbara’s Big Party, p. 25) 


2. a. Eight auto lanes 
b. Al Smith's famous brown derby 
(Highway to Hollywood, p. 84) 


. a. Sixth largest city 
b. One hundred and fifty years old 
(Said Cleveland, “ Let’s Celebrate!” p. 18) 


. a. Goshen, New York 
b. Good Time Park Track 
(Corn-Tassel Classic, p. 33) 


. a. Dawson Creek, B. C., to Fairbanks, 
Alaska 
b. $738,312,166 
(Can You Drive to Alaska? p. 28) 


6. a. Daniel Chester French 
b. In the basement of the Commerce 
Department 
(Where the Guide Books Leave Off, p. 58) 


7. a. 480 feet from its base 
b. Aluminum industry 
(The Resort That War Built, p. H) 


8. a. Marquette, La Salle, Cadillac 
b. France, Great Britain, United States 
(Car-less Island, p. 60) 


9. a. “ The Shining Mountains” 
b. “Primitive area’ 
(Riding High, p. 74) 


10. a. Thermidor 
b. 1812 
(Much Ado in Dog Days, p. 8) 
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